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BOOK THIRD.—CHAPTER I. 


Tue next day the guests at the 
Morleys’ had assembled when Vane 
entered. His apology for unpunc- 
tuality was cut short by the lively 
hostess: “Your pardon is granted 
without the humiliation of asking 
for it; we know that the character- 
istic of the English is always to be 
a little behindhand.” 

She then proceeded to introduce 
him to the American Minister, to 
a distinguished American poet, with 
a countenance striking for mingled 
sweetness and power, and one or 
two other of her countrymen sojourn- 
ing at Paris; and this ceremony 
over, dinner was announced, and 
she bade Graham offer his arm to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. 

‘Have you ever visited the Unit- 
ed States, Mademoiselle?” asked 
Vane, as they seated themselves at 
the table. 

“7.” 

“Tt is a voyage you are sure to 
make soon.” 

“Why so? 

“Because report says you will 
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create a great sensation at the very 
commencement of your career; and 
the New World is ever eager to 
welcome each celebrity that is 
achieved in the Old; more especially 
that which belongs to your enchant- 
ing art.” 

“True, sir,” said an American 
senator, solemnly striking into the 
conversation ; “‘we are an appreci- 
ative people; and if that lady be 
as fine a singer as I am told, she 
might command any amount of 
dollars.” 

Isaura coloured, and turning to 
Graham, asked him in a low voice 
if he were fond of music. 

“‘T ought of course to say ‘ yes,’ ” 
answered Graham, in the same tone ; 
“but I doubt if that ‘ yes’ would 
be an honest one. In some moods, 
music—if a kind of music I like— 
affects me very deeply; in other 
moods, not at all. And I cannot 
bear much at atime. <A concert 
wearies me shamefully; even an 
opera always seems to me a great 
deal too long. But I ought to add 
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that I am no judge of music; that 
music was never admitted into my 
education ; and, between ourselves, 
I doubt if there be one Englishman 
in five hundred who would care for 
opera or concert if it were not the 
fashion to say he did. Does my 
frankness revolt you?” 

“On the contrary—I sometimes 
doubt, especially of late, if I am 
fond of music myself.” 

“‘ Signorina—pardon me—it is 
impossible that you should not be. 
Genius can never be untrue to itself, 
and must love that in which it ex- 
cels—that by which it communi- 
cates joy, and,” he added, with a 
half-suppressed sigh, “attains to 
glory.” 

“Genius is a divine word, and 
not to be applied to a singer,” said 
Isaura, with a humility in which 
there was an earnest sadness. 

Graham was touched and startled ; 
but before he could answer, the 
American Minister appealed to him 
across the table, asking if he had 
quoted accurately a passage in a 
speech by Graham’s distinguished 
father, in regard to the share which 
England ought to take in the politi- 
cal affairs of Europe. 

The conversation now became 
general; very political and very 
serious. Graham was drawn into 
it, and grew animated and eloquent. 

Isaura listened to him with ad- 
miration. She was struck by what 
seemed to her a nobleness of sen- 
timent which elevated his theme 
above the level of commonplace po- 
lemics. She was pleased to notice, 
in the attentive silence of his intel]- 
ligent listeners, that they shared the 
effect produced on herself. In fact, 
Graham Vane was a born orator, 
and his studies had been those of a 
political thinker. In common talk 
he was but the accomplished man 
of the world, easy and frank and 
genial, with a touch of good-natured 
sarcasm. But when the subject 
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started drew him upward to those 
heights in which polities become 
the science of humanity, he seemed a 
changed being. His cheek glowed, 
his eye brightened, his voice mel- 
lowed into richer tones, his language 
became unconsciously adorned. In 
such moments there might scarcely 
be an audience, even differing from 
him in opinion, which would not 
have acknowledged his spell. 

When the party adjourned to the 
salon, Isaura said softly to Graham, 
‘“*T understand why you did not cul- 
tivate music; and I think, too, that 
I can now understand what effects 
the human voice can produce on 
human minds, without recurring to 
the art of song.” 

‘** Ah,” said Graham, with a pleas- 
ed smile, “ do not make me ashamed 
of my former rudeness by the re- 
venge of compliment, and, above all, 
do not disparage your own art by 
supposing that any prose effect of 
voice in its utterance of mind can 
interpret that whiclr music alone 
can express, even to listeners so 
uncultivated as myself. Am I not 
told truly by musical composers, 
when I ask them to explain in 
words what they say in their music, 
that such explanation is impossible, 
that music has a larfguage of its 
own untranslatable by words?” 

“Yes,” said Isaura, with thought- 
ful brow but brightening eyes, “you 
are told truly. It was only the 
other day that I was pondering over 
that truth.” 

“But what recesses of mind, of 
heart, of soul, this untranslatable 
language penetrates and _ brightens 
up! How incomplete the grand 
nature of man—though man _ the 
grandest—would be, if you struck 
out of his reason the comprehension 
of poetry, music, and religion! In 
each are reached and are sounded 
deeps in his reason otherwise con- 
cealed from himself. History, know- 
ledge, science, stop at the point 
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in which mystery begins. There 
they meet with the world of shadow. 
Not an inch of that world can they 
penetrate without the aid of poetry 
and religion, two necessities of in- 
tellectual man much more nearly 
allied than the votaries of the prac- 
tical and the positive suppose. To 
the aid and elevation of both those 
necessities comes in music, and 
there has never existed a religion 
in the world which has not de- 
manded music as its ally. If, as I 
said frankly, it is only in certain 
moods of my mind that I enjoy 
music, it is only because in cer- 
tain moods of my mind I am cap- 
able of quitting the guidance of 
prosaic reason for the world of 
shadow; that I am so susceptible 
as at every hour, were my nature 
perfect, I should be to the mysteri- 
ous influences of poetry and religion. 
Do you understand what I wish to 
express ?” 

“Yes, 1 do, and clearly.” 

“Then, Signorina, you are for- 
bidden to undervalue the gift of 
song. You must feel its power over 


the heart, when you enter the opera- 


house; over the soul, when you 
kneel in a cathedral.” 

“Oh,” cried Isaura, with enthu- 
siasm, a rich glow mantling over her 
lovely face, “how I thank you! 
Is it you who say you do not love 
music? How much better you 
understand it than I did till this 
moment !” 

Here Mrs. Morley, joined by the 
American poet, came to the corner 
in which the Englishman and the 
singer had niched themselves. The 
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poet began to talk, the other guests 
gathered round, and every one lis- 
tened reverentially till the party 
broke up. Colonel Morley banded 
Isaura to her carriage—the she- 
mountebank again fell to the lot of 
Graham. 

‘“* Signor,” said she, as he respect- 
fully placed her shawl round her 
scarlet-and-gilt jacket, “care we so 
far from Paris that you cannot spare 
the time to call? My child does 
not sing in public, but at home you 
can hear her. It is not every 
woman’s voice that is sweetest at 
home.” 

Graham bowed, and said he would 
call on the morrow. 

Isaura mused in silent delight 
over the words which had so ex- 
tolled the art of the singer. Alas, 
poor child! she could not guess that 
in those words, reconciling her to 
the profession of the stage, the 
speaker was pleading against his 
own heart. 

There was in Graham’s nature, 
as I think it commonly is in that of 
most true orators, a wonderful de- 
gree of intellectual conscience which 
impelled him to acknowledge the 
benignant influences of song, and to 
set before the young singer the 
noblest incentives to the profession 
to which he deemed her assuredly 
destined. But in so doing he must 
have felt that he was widening the 
gulf between her life and his own; 
perhaps he wished to widen it in 
proportion as he dreaded to listen 
to any voice in his heart which 
asked if the gulf might not be 
overleapt. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the morrow Graham called at 
the Villa at A***. The two ladies 
received him in Isaura’s chosen sit- 
ting-room. 

Somehow or other, conversation 


at first languished. Graham was 
reserved and distant, Isaura shy, 
and embarrassed. 

The Venosta had the frais of 
making talk to herself. Probably 
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at another time Graham would have 
been amused and interested in the 
observation of a character new to him, 
and thoroughly southern—lovable, 
not more’ from its naive simplicity 
of kindliness than from various little 
foibies and vanities, all of which 
were harmless, and some of them 
endearing as those of a child whom 
it is easy to make happy, and 
whom it seems so cruel to pain: 
and with all the Venosta’s devia- 
tions from the polished and tranquil 
good taste of the beau monde, she 
had that indescribable grace which 
rarely deserts a Florentine, so that 
you might call her odd but not 
vulgar; while, though uneducated, 
except in the way of her old pro- 
fession, and never having troubled 
herself to read anything but a 
libretto, and the pious books com- 
mended to her by her confessor, the 
artless babble of her talk every now 
and then flashed out with a quaint 
humour, lighting up terse fragments 
of the old Italian wisdom which had 
mysteriously embedded themselves 
in the groundwork of her mind. 

But Graham was not at this time 
disposed to judge the poor Venosta 
kindly or fairly. Isaura had taken 
high rank in his thoughts. He felt 
an impatient resentment mingled 
with anxiety and compassionate ten- 
derness at a companionship which 
seemed to him derogatory to the 
position he would have assigned to 
a creature so gifted, and unsafe as a 
guide amidst the perils and trials to 
which the youth, the beauty, and 
the destined profession of Isaura 
were exposed. Like most English- 
men—especially Englishmen wise 
in the knowledge of life—he held in 
fastidious regard the proprieties and 
conventions by which the dignity 
of woman is fenced round; and of 
those proprieties and conventions 
the Venosta naturally appeared to 
him a very unsatisfactory guardian 
and representative. 
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Happily unconscious of those hos- 
tile prepossessions, the elder Signora 
chatted on very gaily to the visitor. 
She was in excellent spirits ; people 
had been very civil to her both at 
Colonel Morley’s and M. Louvier’s. 
The American Minister had praised 
the scarlet jacket. She was convinced 
she had made a sensation two nights 
running. When the amour propre 
is pleased, the tongue is freed. 

The Venosta ran on in praise of 
Paris and the Parisians, of Louvier 
and his soirée and the pistachio ice ; 
of the Americans and a certain eréme 
de maraschino which she hoped the 
Signor Inglese had not failed to 
taste—the créme de maraschino led 
her thoughts back to Italy. Then 
she grew mournful—how she missed 
the native beaw ciel! Paris was 
pleasant, but how absurd to call it 
“le Paradis des Femmes”—as if les 
Femmes could find Paradise in a 
brouillard ! 

* But,” she exclaimed, with viva- 
city of voice and gesticulation, “ the 
Signor does not come to hear the 
parrot talk. He is engaged to come 
that he may hear the nightingale 
sing. A drop of honey attracts the 
fly more than a bottle of vinegar.” 

Graham could not help smiling at 
this adage. ‘I submit,” said he, 
“to your comparison as regards my- 
self; but certainly anything less like 
a bottle of vinegar than your amiable 
conversation I cannot well conceive. 
However, the metaphor apart, I 
scarcely know how I dare ask Made- 
moiselle to sing after the confession 
1 made to her last night.” 

“What confession ?” 
Venosta. 

“That I know nothing of music, 
and doubt if I can honestly say 
that I am fond of it.” 

“Not fond of music! Impes- 
sible! You slander yourself. He 
who loves not music would have a 
dull time of itin heaven. But you 
are English, and perhaps have only 
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heard the music of your own coun- 
try. Bad, very bad—a heretic’s 
music! Now listen.” 

Seating herself at the piano, she 
began an air from the “ Lucia,” cry- 
ing out to Isaura to come and sing 
to her accompaniment. 


“Do you really wish it?’ asked. 


Isaura of Grabam, fixing on him 
questioning timid eyes. 

“T cannot say how much I wish 
to hear you.” 

Isaura moved to the instrument, 
and Graham stood behind her. Per- 
haps he felt that he should judge 
more impartially of her voice if not 
subjected to the charm of her face. 

Sut the first note of the voice 
held him spellbound: in itself, the 
organ was of the rarest order, mel- 
low and rich, but so soft that its 
power was lost in its sweetness, and 
so exquisitely fresh in every note. 

But the singer’s charm was less 
in voice than in feeling—she con- 
veyed to the listener so much more 
than was said by the words, or even 
implied by the music. Her song in 
this caught the art of the painter 
who impresses the mind with the 
consciousness of a something which 
the eye cannot detect on the canvas. 

She seemed to breathe out from 
the depths of her heart the intense 
pathos of the original romance, so 
far exceeding that of the opera—the 
human tenderness, the mystic terror 
of a tragic love-tale more solemn in 
its sweetness than that of Verona. 

When her voice died away no 
applause came—not even a murmur. 
Isaura bashfully turned round to 
steal a glance at her silent listener, 
and beheld moistened eyes and quiv- 
ering lips. At that moment she was 
reconciled to her art. Graham rose 
abruptly and walked to the window. 

“Do you doubt now if you are 
fond of music ?” cried the Venosta. 

‘This is more than music,” an- 
swered Graham, still with averted 
face. ‘Then, after a short pause, he 
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approached Isaura and said, with a 
melancholy half-smile— 

“T do not think, Mademoiselle, 
that I could dare to hear you often; 
it would take me too far from the 
hard real world; and he who would 
not be left behindhand on the road 
that he must journey cannot indulge 
frequent excursions into fairyland.” 

“Yet,” said Isaura, in a tone yet 
sadder, “I was told in my child- 
hood, by one whose genius gives 
authority to her words, that beside 
the real world lies the ideal. The 
real world then seemed rough to 
me. ‘Escape,’ said my counsel- 
lor, ‘is granted from that stony 
thoroughfare into the fields beyond 
its formal hedgerows. The ideal 
world has its sorrows, but it never 
admits despair.’ That counsel then, 
methought, decided my choice of 
life. I know not now if it has 
done so.” 

“Fate,” answered Graham, slowly 
and thoughtfully—‘ Fate, which is 
not the ruler but the servant of Pro- 
vidence, decides our choice of life, 
and rarely from outward circum- 
stances. Usually the motive power 
is within. We apply the word 
genius to the minds of the gifted 
few; but in all of us there is a 
genius that is inborn, a pervading 
something which distinguishes our 
very identity,-and dictates to the 
conscience that which we are best 
fitted to do and to be. In so dictat- 
ing it compels our choice of life; or 
if we resist the dictate, we find at 
the close that we have gone astray. 
My choice of life thus compelled is 
on the stony thoroughfares—yours 
in the green fields.” 

As he thus said, his face became 
clouded and mournful. 

The Venosta, quickly tired of a con- 
versation in which she had no part, 
and having various little household 
matters to attend to, had during 
this dialogue slipped unobserved 
from the room; yet neither Isaura 
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nor Graham felt the sudden con- 
sciousness that they were alone 
which belongs to lovers. 

‘‘ Why,” asked Isaura, with that 
magic smile reflected -in countless 
dimples which, even when her words 
were those of a man’s reasoning, 
made them seem gentle with a wo- 
man’s sentiment—“ why must your 
road through the world be so exclu- 
sively the stony one? It is not 
from necessity—it cannot be from 
taste. And whatever definition you 
give to genius, surely it is not your 
own inborn genius that dictates to 
you a constant exclusive adherence 
to the commonplace of life.” 

““ Ah, Mademoiselle! do not mis- 
represent me. I did not say that I 
could not sometimes quit the real 
world for fairyland—I said that I 
could not do so often. My vocation 
is not that of a poet or artist.” 

“Tt is that of an orator, I know,” 
said Tsaura, kindling ;—‘‘so they 
tell me, and I believe them. But 
is not the orator somewhat akin to 
the poet ? Is not oratory an art ?” 

“Let us dismiss the word orator: 
as applied to English public life, it 
is a very deceptive expression. The 
Englishman who wishes to influence 
his countrymen by force of words 
spoken must mix with them in 
their beaten thoroughfares—must 
make himself master of their prac- 
tical views and interests—must be 
conversant with their prosaic occu- 
pations and business—must under- 
stand how to adjust their loftiest 
aspirations to their material welfare 
—must avoid, as the fault most dan- 
gerous to himself and to others, that 
kind of eloquence which is called 
oratory in France, and which has 
helped to make the French the 
worst politicians in Europe. Alas, 
Mademoiselle! I fear that an English 
statesman would appear to you a 
very dull orator.” 

“T see that I spoke foolishly— 
yes, you show me that the world of 
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the statesman lies apart from that of 
the artist. Yet——” 

“Yet what ?” 

“May not the ambition of both 
be the same ?” 

“How so?” 

“To refine the rude, to exalt the 
mean—to identify their own fame 
with some new beauty, some new 
glory, added to the treasure-house 
of all.” 

Graham bowed his head reverent- 
ly, and then raised it with the flush 
of enthusiasm on his cheek and 
brow. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle!” he ex- 
claimed, “‘what a sure guide and 
what a noble inspirer to a true 
Englishman’s ambition nature has 
fitted you to be, were it not———” 
He paused abruptly. 

This outburst took Isaura utterly 
by surprise. She had been accus- 


tomed to the language of compli- 
ment till it had begun to pall, but 
a compliment of this kind was the 
first that had ever reached her ear. 
She had no words in answer to it; 
involuntarily she placed her hand 


on her heart as if to still its beat- 
ings. But the unfinished exclama- 
tion, “Were it not,” troubled her 
more than the preceding words had 
flattered—and mechanically she 
murmured, “ Were it not—-what?’ 

“Oh,” answered Graham, affect- 
ing a tone of gaiety, “I felt too 
ashamed of my selfishness as man 
to finish my sentence.” 

“Do so, or I shall fancy you re- 
frained lest you might wound me as 
woman.” 

“Not so—on the contrary ; had I 
gone on it would have been to say 
that a woman of your genius, and 
more especially of such mastery in 
the most popular and fascinating of 
all arts, could not he contented if 
she inspired nobler thoughts in a 
single breast—she imust belong to 
the public, or rather the public 
must belong to her: it is but a 
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corner of her heart that an indivi- 
dual can occupy, and even that 
individual must merge his existence 
in hers—must be contented to reflect 
aray of the light she sheds on ad- 
miring thousands. Who could dare 
to say to you, ‘Renounce your career 
—confine your genius, your art, to 
the petty circle of home’? To an 
actress—a singer—with whose fame 
the world rings, home would be a 
prison. Pardon me, pardon 

Isaura had turned away her face 
to hide tears that would force their 
way, but she held out her hand to 
him with a childlike frankness, and 
said softly, “I am not offended.” 
Graham did not trust himself to 
continue the same strain of conver- 
sation. Breaking into a new sub- 
ject, he said, after a constrained 
pause, “* Will you think it very im- 
pertinent in so new an acquaint- 
ance, if I ask how it is that you, 
an Italian, know our language as a 
native? and is it by Italian teachers 
that you have been trained to think 
and to feel ?” 

“Mr. Selby, my second father, 
was an Englishman, and did not 
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speak any other language with com- 
fort to himself. He was very fond 
of me—and had he been really my 
father I could not have loved him 
more : we were constant companions 
till—till I lost him.” 

“And no mother left to console 
you.” Isaura shook her head 
mournfully, and the Venosta here re- 
entered. 

Graham felt conscious that he had 
already stayed too long, and took 
leave. 

They knew that they were to meet 
that evening at the Sayarins’. 

Graham did not feel unmixed 
pleasure at that thought; the more 
he knew of Isaura, the more he 
felt self-reproach that he had allowed 
himself to know her at all. 

But after he had left, Isaura sang 
low to herself the song which had 
so affected her listener ; then she fell 
into abstracted reverie, but she felt 
a strange and new sort of happiness. 
In dressing for M. Savarin’s dinner, 
and twining the classic ivy wreath 
into her dark locks, her Italian 
servant exclaimed, “‘How beautiful 
the Signorina looks to-night!” 


CHAPTER III. 


M.’Savarin was one of the most 
brilliant of that galaxy of literary 
men which shed lustre on the reign 
of Louis Philippe. 

His was an intellect peculiarly 
French in its lightness and grace. 
Neither England nor Germany 
nor America has produced any 
resemblance to it. [Ireland has, 
in Thomas Moore; but then in 
Irish genius ther is so much that 
is French. 

M. Savarin was 
ostentatious extravagance which 
had come into vogue with the 
Empire. His house and establish- 
ment were modestly maintained 
within the limit of an income chiefly, 


free from the 


perhaps entirely, derived from litera- 
ry profits. 

Though he gave frequent dinners, 
it was but to few at a time, and 


without show or pretence. Yet the 
dinners, though simple, were perfect 
of their kind; and the host so con- 
trived to infuse his own playful 
gaiety into the temper of his guests, 
that the feasts at his house were 
considered the pleasantest at Paris. 
On this occasion the party extended 
to ten, the largest number his table 
admitted. 

Ail the French guests belonged 
to the Liberal party, though in 
changing tints of the tricolor. Place 
aux dames, first to be named were 
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the Countess de Craon and Mad- 
ame Vertot—both without~ hus- 
bands. The Countess had buried 
the Count, Madame Vertot had 
separated from Monsieur. The 
Countess was very handsome, but 
she was sixty. Madame Vertot was 
twenty years younger, but she was 
very plain. She had quarrelled with 
the distinguished author for whose 
sake she had separated from Monsieur, 
and no man had since presumed to 
think that he could console a lady 
so plain for the loss of an author so 
distinguished, 

Both these ladies were very 
clever. The Countess had written 
lyrical poems entitled ‘Cries of 
Liberty,’ and a drama of which Dan- 
ton was the hero, and the moral too 
revolutionary for admission to the 
stage; but at heart the Countess was 
not at all a revolutionist—the last 
person in the world to do or desire 
anything that could bring a wash- 
erwoman an inch nearer to a coun- 
tess. She was one of those persons 
who play with fire in order to appear 
enlightened. 

Madame Vertot was of severer 
mould. She had knelt at the feet 
of M. Thiers, and went into the 
historico-political line. She had 
written a remarkable book upon the 
modern Carthage (meaning Eng- 
land), and more recently a work 
that had excited much attention 
upon the Balance of Power, in which 
she proved it to be the interest of 
civilisation and the necessity of 
Europe that Belgium should be 
added to France, and Prussia cir- 
cumscribed to the bounds of its origi- 
nal margravate. She showed how 
easily these two objects could have 
been effected by a constitutional 
monarch instead of an egotistical 
Emperor. Madame Vertot was a 
decided Orleanist. 

Both these ladies condescended 
to put aside authorship in general 
society. Next amongst our guests 


let me place the Count de Passy 
and Madame son épouse: the Count 
was seventy-one, and, it is needless 
to add, a type of Frenchman rapidly 
vanishing, and not likely to find 
itself renewed. How shall I de- 
scribe him so as to make my Eng- 
lish reader understand? Let me 
try by analogy. Suppose a man of 
great birth and fortune, who in his 
youth had been an_ enthusiastic 
friend of Lord Byron and a jocund 
companion of George IV —who 
had in him an immense degree of 
lofty romantic sentiment with an 
equal degree of well-bred worldly 
cynicism, but who, on account of 
that admixture, which is rare, kept 
a high rank in either’ of the two 
societies into which, speaking broad- 
ly, civilised life divides itself—the 
romantic and the cynical. The 
Count de Passy had been the most 
ardent among the young disciples 
of Chiteaubriand—the most_ bril- 
liant among the young courtiers of 
Charles X. Need I add that he had 
been a terrible lady-killer ? 

But in spite of his admiration of 
Chateaubriand and his allegiance to 
Charles X., the Count had _ been 
always true to those caprices of the 
French xoblesse from which he 
descended—caprices which destroy- 
ed them in the old Revolution— 
caprices belonging to the splendid 
ignorance of their nation in gen- 
eral, and their order in particular. 
Speaking without regard to partial 
exceptions, the French gentilhomme 
is essentially a Parisian; a Parisian 
is essentially impressionable to the 
impulse or fashion of the moment. 
Is it @ la mode for the moment 
to be Liberal or anti-Liberal? Pari- 
sians embrace and kiss each other, 
and swear through life and death 
to adhere for ever to the mode 
of the moment. The Three Days 
were the mode of the moment—the 
Count de Passy became an enthusi- 
astic Orleanist. Louis Philippe was 
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very gracious to him. He was 
decorated—he was named préfet of 
his department—he was created 
senator—he was about to be sent 
Minister to a German Court when 
Louis Philippe fell. The Republic 
was proclaimed. The Count caught 
the popular contagion, and after 
exchanging tears and kisses with 
patriots whom a week before he 
had called canai/le, he swore eter- 
nal fidelity to the Republic. The 
fashion of the moment suddenly 
became Napoleonic, and with the 
coup @état the tepublic was 
metamorphosed into an Empire. 
The Count wept on the bosoms 
of all the Viei/les Moustaches he 
could find, and rejoiced that the 
sun of Austerlitz had re-arisen. 
But after the affair of Mexico the 
sun of Austerlitz waxed very sickly. 
Imperialism was fast going out of 
fashion. The Count transferred his 
affection to Jules Favre, and joined 
the ranks of the advanced Liberals. 
During all these political changes, 
the Count had remained very much 
the same man in private life; agree- 


able, good-natured, witty, and, above 


all, a devotee of the fair sex. When 
he had reached the age of sixty- 
eight he was still jorte bel homme— 
unmarried, with a grand presence 
and charming manner. At that 
age he said, “Je me range,” and 
married a young lady of eighteen. 
She adored her husband, and was 
wildly jealous of him; while the 
Count did not seem at all jealous 
of her, and submitted to her adora- 
tion with a gentle shrug of the 
shoulders. 

The three other guests who, with 
Graham and the two Italian ladies, 
made up ti. aplement of ten, 
were the German Count von Ru- 
desheim, whom Vane had met at 
M. Louvier’s, a celebrated French 
physician named Bacourt, and a 
young author whom Savarin had 
admitted into his clique and de- 
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clared to be of rare promise. This 
author, whose real name was Gus- 
tave Rameau, but who, to prove, I 
suppose, the sincerity of that scorn 
for ancestry which he professed, 
published his verses under the pat- 
rician designation of Alphonse de 
Valecour, was about twenty-four, 
and might have passed at the first 
glance for younger; but, looking at 
him closely, the signs of old age 
were already stamped on his visage. 

He was undersized, and of a feeble 
slender frame. In the eyes of wo 
men and artists the defects of his 
frame were redeemed by the extra 
ordinary beauty of the face. His 
black hair, carefully parted in the 
centre, and worn long and flowing, 
contrasted the whiteness of a high 
though narrow forehead, and the 
delicate pallor of his cheeks. His 
features were very regular, his eyes 
singularly bright; but the expres- 
sion of the face spoke of fatigue and 
exhaustion—the silky locks were 
already thin, and interspersed with 
threads of silver—the bright eyes 
shone out from sunken orbits—the 
lines round the mouth were marked 
as they are in the middle age of one 
who has lived too fast. 

It was a countenance that might 
have excited a compassionate and 
tender interest, but for something 
arrogant and supercilious in the ex- 
pression—something that demanded 
not tender pity but enthusiastic ad- 
miration. Yet that expression was 
displeasing rather to men than to 
women; and one could well con- 

eive that, among the latter, the 
enthusiastic admiration it challenged 
would be largely conceded. 

The conversation at dinner was 
in complete contrast to that at the 
American’s the day before. There 
the talk, though animated, had been 
chiefly earnest and serious—here it 
was all touch and go, sally and re- 
partee. The subjects were the light 
on dits and lively anecdotes of the 
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day, not free from literature and 
politics, but both treated as matters 
of persifiage, hovered round with a 
jest, and quitted with an epigram. 
The two French lady authors, the 
Count de Passy, the physician, and 
the host, far outshone all the other 
guests. Now and then, however, 
the German Count struck in with 
an ironical remark condensing a 
great deal of grave wisdom, and the 
young author with ruder and more 
biting sarcasm. If the sarcasm told, 
he showed his triumph by a low- 
pitched laugh; if it failed, he 
evinced his displeasure by a con- 
temptuous sneer or a grim scowl. 

Isaura and Graham were not 
seated near each other, and were 
for the most part contented to be 
listeners. 

On adjourning to the salon after 
Ginner, Graham, however, was ap- 
proaching the chair in which Isaur: 
had placed herself, when the young 
author, forestalling him, dropped 
into the seat next to her, and began 
a conversation in a voice so low 
that it might have passed for a 
whisper. The Englishman drew 
back and observed them. He soon 
perceived, with a pang of jealousy 
not unmingled with scorn, that the 
author’s talk appeared to interest 
Isaura. She listened with evident 
attention; and when she spoke in 
return, though Graham did not hear 
her words, he could observe on 
her expressive countenance an_ in- 
creased gentleness of aspect. 

*“[ hope,” said the physician, 
joining Graham, as most of the 
other guests gathered around Savarin, 
who was in his liveliest vein of 
anecdote and wit—“ I hope that the 
fair Italian will not allow that ink- 
bottle imp to persuade her that she 
has fallen in love with him.” 

“Do young ladies generally find 
him so seductive?” asked Graham, 
with a forced smile. 


‘“Probably enough. He has the 
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reputation of being very clever and 
very wicked, and that is a sort of 
character which has the serpent’s 
fascination for the daughters of Eve.” 

“Ts the reputation merited ?” 

‘As to the cleverness, I am not 
a fair judge. I dislike that sort of 
writing which is neither manlike 
nor womanlike, and in which young 
tameau excels. He has the knack 
of finding very exaggerated phrases 
by which to express commonplace 
thoughts. He writes verses about 
love in words so stormy that you 
might fancy that Jove was descend- 
ing upon Semele. But when you 
examine his words, as a sober path- 
ologist like myself is disposed to do, 
your fear for the peace of households 
yanishes—they are ‘Vox et preterea 
nihil’—no man really in love would 
use them. He writes prose about 
the wrongs of humanity. You feel 
for humanity. You say, ‘Grant the 


wrongs, now for the remedy,’ and 
you find nothing but balderdash. 
Still I am bound to say that both 
in verse and prose Gustave Rameau 


is in unison with a corrupt taste of 
the day, and therefore he is coming 
into vogue. So much as to his 
writings: as to his wickedness, you 
have only to look at him to feel 
sure that he is not a hundredth part 
so wicked as he wishes to seem. 
In a word, then, Mons. Gustave 
Rameau is a type of that somewhat 
numerous class among the youth of 
Paris, which I call ‘the Lost Tribe 
of Absinthe.’ There is a set of men 
who begin to live full gallop while 
they are still boys. As a general 
rule, they are originally of the sickly 
frames which can scarcely even trot, 
much less gallop, without the spur 
of stimulants, and no stimulant so 
fascinates their peculiar nervous sys- 
tem as absinthe. The number of 
patients in this set who at the age 
of thirty are more worn out than 
septuagenarians, increases so rapidly 
as to make one dread to think what 
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will be the next race of Frenchmen. 
To the predilection for absinthe 
young Rameau and the writers of 
his set add the imitation of Heine, 
afte>, indeed, the manner of carica- 
turists, who effect a likeness strik- 
ing in proportion as it is ugly. It 
is not easy to imitate the pathos 
and the wit of Heine, but it is easy 
to imitate his defiance of the Deity, 
his mockery of right and wrong, 
his relentless war on that heroic 
standard of thought and action 
which the writers who exalt their 
nation intuitively preserve. Rameau 
cannot be a Heine, but he can be 
to Heine what a misshapen snarling 
dwarf is to a mangled blaspheming 
Titan. Yet he interests the women 
in general, and he evidently interests 
the fair Signorina in especial.” 

Just as Bacourt finished that 
last sentence, Isaura_ lifted the 
head which had hitherto bent in 
an earnest listening attitude that 
seemed to justify the Doctor’s re- 
marks, and looked round. Her eyes 
met Graham’s with the fearless can- 
dour which made half the charm of 


their bright yet soft intelligence. But 
she dropped them suddenly with a 
half-start and a change of colour, for 
the expression of Graham’s face was 


unlike that which she had hither- 
to seen on it—it was hard, stern, 
somewhat disdainful. A minute or 
so afterwards she rose, and in pass- 
ing across the room towards the 
group round the host, paused at a 
table covered with books and prints 
near to which Graham was standing 
—alone. The Doctor had departed 
in company with the German Count. 

Isaura took up one of the prints. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “ Sorrento 
—my Sorrento. Have you ever 
visited Sorrento, Mr. Vane ?”’ 

Her question and her movement 
were evidently in conciliation. Was 
the conciliation prompted by co- 
quetry, or by a sentiment more 
innocent and artless ? 
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Graham doubted, and _ replied 
coldly, as he bent over the print— 

““T once stayed there a few days, 
but my recollection of it is not suffi- 
ciently lively to enable me to recog- 
nise its features in this design.” 

“That is the house, at least so 
they say, of Tasso’s father ; of course 
you visited that ?” 

“Yes, it was a hotel in my time; 
I lodged there.” 

“And I too. There I first read 
‘the Gerusalemme.’” The last words 
were said in Italian, with a low meas- 
ured tone, inwardly and dreamily. 

A somewhat sharp and incisive 
voice speaking in French here struck 
in and prevented Graham’s _re- 
joinder: “ Quel joli dessin! What 
is it, Mademoiselle ?”’ 

Graham recoiled: the speaker 
was Gustave Rameau, who had, un- 
observed, first watched Isaura, then 
rejoined her side. 

“A view of Sorrento, Monsieur, 
but it does not do justice to the 
place. I was pointing out the house 
which belonged to Tasso’s father.” 

“Tasso! Hein / and which is the 
fair Eleonora’s ?” 

. ‘* Monsieur,” answered Isaura, 
rather startled at that question 
from a professed homie de lettres, 
‘* Eleonora did not live at Sor- 
rento.” 

“ Tant pis pour Sorrente,” said 
the homme de lettres, carelessly. 
“No one would care for Tasso if it 
were not for Eleonora.” 

‘“T should rather have thought,” 
said Graham, “that no one would 
have cared for Eleonora if it were 
not for Tasso.” 

Rameau glanced at the English- 
man superciliously. 

‘* Pardon, Monsiewr—in every age 
a love-story keeps its interest; but 
who cares nowadays for le clinguant 
du Tasse?” 

“ Le elinquant du Tasse!” 
claimed Isaura, indignantly. 

“The expression is Boileau’s, 
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Mademoiselle, in ridicule of the ‘ Soé 
de qualit?,’ who prefers 


‘ Le clinquant du Tasse @ tout Vor de Vir- 
gile. 

But for my part I have as little 

faith in the last as the first.” 

“T do not know Latin, and have 
therefore not read Virgil,” said 
Isaura. 

** Possibly,” remarked Graham, 
‘Monsieur does not know Italian, 
and has therefore not read Tasso.” 

‘““TIf that be meant in sarcasm,” 
retorted Rameau, “I construe it asa 
compliment. A Frenchman who is 
contented to study the masterpieces 
of modern literature need learn no 
language and read no authors but 
his own.” ; 

Isaura laughed her pleasant sil- 
very laugh. “I should admire the 
frankness of that boast, Monsieur, if 
in our talk just now you had not 
spoken as contemptuously of what 
we are accustomed to consider French 
masterpieces as you have done of 
Virgil and Tasso.” 

* Ah, Mademoiselle! it is not my 
fault if you have had teachers of 
taste so rococo as to bid you find 
masterpieces in the tiresome stilted 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine. 
Poetry of a court, not of a people— 
one simple novel, one simple stanza 
that probes the hidden recesses of 
the human heart, reveals the sores 
of this wretched social state, de- 
nounces the evils of superstition, 
kingcraft, and priestcraft, is worth 
a library of the rubbish which peda- 
gogues call ‘ the classics.’ We agree, 
at least, in one thing, Mademoiselle ; 
we both do homage to the genius 
of your friend Madame de Grant- 
mesnil.” 

“Your friend, Signorina!” cried 
Graham, incredulously ; ‘is Madame 
de Grantmesnil your friend ?” 

“The dearest I have in the 
world.” 

Graham’s face darkened; he turn- 


ed away in silence, and in another 
minute vanished from the room, 
persuading himself that he felt not 
one pang of jealousy in leaving 
Gustave Rameau by the sid» of 
Tsaura. “‘ Her dearest friend Madame 
de Grantmesnil !” he muttered. 

A word now on Isaura’s chief cor- 
respondent. Madame de Grantmes- 
nil was a woman of noble birth and 
ample fortune. She had separated 
from her husband in the second 
year after marriage. She was a sin- 
gularly eloquent writer, surpassed 
among contemporaries of her sex 
in popularity and renown only by 
Georges Sand. 

At least as fearless as that great 
novelist in the frank exposition of 
her views, she had commenced her 
career in letters by a work of aston- 
ishing power and pathos, directed 
against the institution of marriage 
as regulated in Roman Catholic com- 
munities. I do not know that it 
said more on this delicate subject 
than the English Milton has said; 
but then Milton did not write for 
a Roman Catholic community, nor 
adopt a style likely to captivate the 
working classes. Madame de Grant- 
mesnil’s first book was deemed an 
attack on the religion of the country, 
and captivated those among the 
working classes who had already 
abjured that religion. This work 
was followed up by others more or 
less in defiance of “ received opin- 
ions ;” some with political, some 
with social revolutionary aim and 
tendency, but always with a singu- 
lar purity of style. Search all her 
books, and however you might re- 
volt from her doctrine, you could 
not find a hazardous expression. 
The novels of English young ladies 
are naughty in comparison. Of 
late years, whatever might be hard 
or audacious in her political or so- 
cial doctrines, softened itself into 
charm amid the golden haze of 
romance. Her writings had grown 
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more and more purely artistic— 
poetising what is good and beautiful 
in the realities of life, rather than 
creating a false ideal out of what is 
vicious and deformed. Such a wo- 
man, separated young from her hus- 
band, could not enunciate such 
opinions and lead a life so indepen- 
dent and uncontrolled as Madame 
de Grantmesnil had done, without 
scandal, without calumny. Nothing, 
however, in her actual life, had 
ever been so proved against her as 
to lower the high position she occu- 
pied in right of birth, fortune, re- 
nown. Wherever she went she was 
Jétée—as in England foreign princes, 
and in America foreign authors, 
are jfétés. Those who knew her 
well concurred in praise of her lofty, 
generous, lovable qualities. Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil had known 
Mr. Selby ; and when, at his death, 
Isaura, in the innocent age between 
childhood and youth, had been left 
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the most sorrowful and most lonely 
creature on the face of the earth, 
this famous woman, worshipped by 
the rich for her intellect, adored by 
the poor for her beneficence, came 
to the orphan’s friendless side, 
breathing love once more into her 
pining heart, and waking for the 
first time the desires of genius, the 
aspirations of art, in the dim self- 
consciousness of a soul between 
sleep and waking. 

But, my dear Englishman, put 
yourself in Graham’s place, and sup- 
pose that you were beginning to fall 
in Jove with a girl whom for many 
good reasons you ought not to marry ; 
suppose that in the same hour in 
which you were angrily conscious 
of jealousy on account of a man 
whom it wounds your self-esteem to 
consider a rival, the girl tells you 
that her dearest friend is a woman 
who is famed for her hostility to 
the institution of marriage ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the same day in which Graham 
dined with the Savarins, M. Lou- 
vier assembled round his table the 
élite of the young Parisians who 
constituted the oligarchy of fashion, 
to meet whom he had invited his 
new friend the Marquis de Roche- 


briant. Most of them belonged to 
the Legitimist party—the noblesse 
of the faubourg; those who did 
not, belonged to no political party 
at all_—indifferent to the cares of 
mortal states as the gods of Epicur- 
us. Foremost among this jeunesse 
dorée were Alain’s kinsmen, Raoul 
and Enguerrand de Vandemer. To 
these Louvier introduced him with 
a burly parental bonhomie, as if he 
were the head of the family. ‘“I 
need not bid you, young folks, to 
make friends with each other. A 
Vandemar and a Rochebriant are 
not made friends—they are born 


friends.” So saying he turned to 
his other guests. 

Almost in an instant Alain felt 
his constraint melt away in the cor- 
dial warmth with which his cousins 
greeted him. 

These young men had a striking 
family likeness to each other, and 
yet in feature, colouring, and ex- 
pression, in all save that strange 
family likeness, they were contrasts. 

Raoul was tall, and though in- 
clined to be slender, with sufficient 
breadth of shoulder to indicate no 
inconsiderable strength of frame. 
His hair worn short, and his silky 
beard worn long, were dark, so were 
his eyes, shaded by curved droop- 
ing lashes; his complexion was pale, 
but clear and healthful. In repose 
the expression of his face was that 
of a somewhat melancholy indo- 
lence, but in speaking it became 
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singularly sweet, with a smile of 
the exquisite urbanity which no 
artificial politeness can bestow; it 
must emanate from that native 
high breeding which has its source 
in goodness of heart. 

Enguerrand was fair, with curly 
locks of a golden chestnut. He 
wore no beard, only a small mous- 
tache rather darker than his hair. 
His complexion might in itself be 
called effeminate, its bloom was so 
fresh and delicate, but there was 
so much of boldness and energy in 
the play of his countenance, the 
hardy outline of the lips, and the 
open breadth of the forehead, that 
“effeminate” was an epithet no 
one ever assigned to his aspect. 
He was somewhat under the middle 
height, but beautifully proportioned, 
carried himself well, and somehow 
or other did not look short even by 
the side of tall men. Altogether 
he seemed formed to be a mother’s 
darling, and spoiled by women, yet 
to hold his own among men with a 
strength of will more evident in 


his look and his bearing than it 
was in those of his graver and 
statelier brother. 

Both were considered by their 
young co-equals models in dress, 


but in Raoul there was no sign 
that care or thought upon dréss 
had been bestowed; the simplicity 
of his costume was absolute and 
severe. On his plain shirt-front 
there gleamed not a stud, on his 
fingers there sparkled not a ring. 
Enguerrand, on the contrary, was 
not without pretension in his at- 
tire; the broderie in his shirt-front 
seemed woven by the Queen of the 
Fairies. His rings of turquoise 
and opal, his studs and wrist-but- 
tons of pearl and brilliants, must 
have cost double the rental of 
Rochebriant, but probably they cost 
him nothing. He was one of 
those happy Lotharios to whom 
Calistas make constant presents. 
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All about him was so bright that 
the atmosphere around seemed 
gayer for his presence. 

In one respect at least the brothers 
closely resembled each other—in 
that exquisite graciousness of man- 
ner for which the genuine French 
noble is traditionally renowned—a 
graciousness that did not desert 
them even when they came reluc- 
tantly into contact with roturiers or 
republicans ; but the graciousness 
became égalité, fraternité towards 
one of their caste and kindred. 

““We must do our best to make 
Paris pleasant to you,” said Raoul, 
still retaining in his grasp the hand 
he had taken. 

““Vilain cousin,” said the live- 
lier Enguerrand, “to have been in 
Paris twenty-four hours, and with- 
out letting us know.” 

“Has not your father told you 
that I called upen him ?” 

“Our father,” answered Raoul, 
“was not so savage as to conceal 
that fact, but he said you were only 
here on business for a day or two, 
had declined his invitation, and 
would not give youraddress. Pauvre 
pere! we scolded him well for let- 
ting you escape from us thus. My 
mother has not forgiven him yet; 
we must present you to her to-mor- 
row. lIanswer for your liking her 
almost as much as she will like you.” 

Before Alain could answer din- 
ner was announced. Alain’s place 
at dinner was between his cousins. 
How pleasant they made them- 
selves! it was the first time in 
which Alain had been brought into 
such familiar conversation with 
countrymen of his own rank as well 
as his own age. His heart warmed 
to them. The general talk of the 
other guests was strange to his ear; 
it ran much upon horses and races, 
upon the opera and the ballet; it 
was enlivened with satirical anec- 
dotes of persons whose names were 
unknown to the Provincial—not a 
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word was said that showed the 
smallest interest in politics or the 
slightest acquaintance with litera- 
ture. The world of these well-born 
guests seemed one from which all 
that concerned the great mass of 
mankind was excluded, yet. the talk 
was that which could only be found 
in a very polished society; in it 
there was not much wit, but there 
was a prevalent vein of gaiety, and 
the gaiety was never violent, the 
laughter was never loud; the scan- 
dals circulated might imply cynicism 
the most absolute, but in language 
the most refined. The Jockey Club 
of Paris has its perfume. 

Raoul did not mix in the general 
conversation; he devoted himself 
pointedly to the amusement of his 
cousin, explaining to him the point 
of the anecdotes circulated, or hitting 
off in terse sentences the characters 
of the talkers. 

Enguerrand was evidently of tem- 
per more vivacious than his brother, 
and contributed freely to the current 
play of light vossip and mirthful sally. 

Louvier, seated between a duke 
and a Russian prince, said little, 
except to recommend a wine or an 
entrée, but kept his eye constantly 
on the Vandemars and Alain. 

Immediately afte® coffee the 
guests departed. Before they did 
so, however, Raoul introduced his 
cousin to those of the party most 
distinguished by hereditary rank or 
social position. With these the 
name of Rochebriant was too his- 
torically famous not to insure re- 
spect of its owner; they welcomed 
him among them as if he were their 
brother. 

The French duke claimed him as 
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a connection by an alliance in the 
fourteenth century; the Russian 
prince had known the late Marquis, 
and “trusted that the son would 
allow him to improve into friend- 
ship the acquaintance he had formed 
with the father.” 

Those ceremonials over, Raoul 
linked his arm in Alain’s, and said, 
“T am not going ‘to release you so 
soon after we have caught you. 
You must come with me to a house 
in which I at least spend an hour 
or two every evening. I am at 
home there. Bah! I take no re- 
fusal. Do not suppose [ carry you 
off to Bohemia, a country which, I 
am sorry to say, Enguerrand now and 
then visits, but which is to me as 
unknown as the mountains of the 
moon. The house I speak of is 
comme il faut to the utmost. It is 
that of the Contessa di Rimini—a 
charming Italian by marriage, but 
by birth and in character French— 
jusqu au bout des ongles. My mother 
adores her.” 

That dinner at M. Louvier’s. had 
already effected a great change in 
the mood and temper of Alain de 
Rochebriant ; he felt, as if by magic, 
the sense of youth, of rank, of sta- 
tion, which had been so suddenly 
checked and stifled, warmed to life 
within his veins. He should have 
deemed himself a boor had he re- 
fused the invitation so frankly ten- 
dered. 

But on reaching the coupé which 
the brothers kept in common, and 
seeing it only held two, he drew back. 

“Nay, enter, mon cher,” said 
Raoul, divining the cause of his 
hesitation ; ‘‘Enguerrand has gone 
on to his club.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Tell me,” said Raoul, when they 


were in the carriage, “how you 
came to know M. Louvier ?” 


“He is my chief mortgagee.” 
“H’m! that explains it. But 
you might be in worse hands ; the 
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man has a character for liberal- 
ity.” 

o Did your father mention to you 
my circumstances, and the reason 
that brings me to Paris ?” 

“Since you put the question 
point-blank, my dear cousin, he did.” 

“He told you how poor | am, 
and how keen must be my life-long 
struggle to keep Rochebriant as the 
home of my race.” 

“He told us all that could make 
us still more respect the Marquis de 
Rochebriant, and still more eagerly 
long to know our cousin and the 
head of our house,” answered Raoul, 
with a certain nobleness of tone and 
manner. 
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Alain pressed his kinsman’s hand 
with grateful emotion. 

‘“* Yet,” he said, falteringly, “‘ your 
father agreed with me that my cir- 
cumstances would not allow me 
A 

‘Bah!’ interrupted Raoul with a 
gentle laugh ; “my father is a very 
clever man, doubtless, but he knows 
only the world of his own day, 
nothing of the world of ours. [ 
and Enguerrand will call on you 
to-morrow, to take you to my mo- 
ther, and before. doing so, to con- 
sult as to affairs in general. On 
this last matter Enguerrand is 
an oracle. Here we are at the 
Contessa’s.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Contessa di Rimini received 
her visitors in a boudoir furnished 
with much apparent simplicity, but 
a\simplicity by no means inexpen- 
sive. The draperies were but of 
chintz, and the walls covered with 
the same material, a lively pattern, 
in which the prevalent tints were 
rose-colour and white ; but the orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece, the china 
stored in the cabinets or arranged 
in the shelves, the small nicknacks 
scattered on the tables, were costly 
rarities of art. 

The Contessa herself was a woman 
who had somewhat passed her thir- 
tieth year, not strikingly handsome, 
but exquisitely pretty. ‘There 
is,’ said a great French writer, 
“‘only one way in which a woman 
can be handsome, but a hundred 
thousand ways in which she can be 
pretty ;” and it would be impossible 
to reckon up the number of ways in 
which Adeline di Rimini carried off 
the prize in prettiness. 

Yet it would be unjust to the 
personal attractions of the Contessa 
to class them all under the word 
“‘prettiness.” When regarded more 


attentively, there was an expression 
in her countenance that might al- 
most be called divine, it spoke so 
unmistakeably of a sweet nature and 
an untroubled soul. An English 
poet once described her by repeat- 
ing the old lines,— 

“Her face is like the milky way i’ the 
A mecting of gentle lights without a 

name.”’ 

She was not alone ; an elderly 
lady sate on an arm-chair by the 
fire, engaged in knitting, and a man, 
also elderly, and whose dress pro- 
claimed him an ecclesiastic, sate at 
the opposite corner, with a large 
Angora cat on his lap. 

“T present to you, Madame,” 
said Raoul, ‘‘my new-found cousin, 
the seventeenth Marquis de Roche- 
briant, whom I am proud to consider, 
on the male side, the head of our 
house, representing its eldest branch : 
welcome him for my sake—in future 
he will be welcome for his own.” 

The Contessa replied very gra- 
ciously to this introduction, and 
made room for Alain on the divan 
from which she had risen. 
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The old lady looked up from her 
knitting, the ecclesiastic removed 
the cat from;his lap. Said the old 
lady, “I announce myself to M. le 
Marquis; I knew his mother well 
enough to be invited to his chris- 
tening; otherwise I have no pre- 
tension to the acquaintance of a ca- 
valier si beau,—being old—rather 
deaf — very stupid — exceedingly 
poor r 

“And,” interrupted Raoul, “ the 
woman in all Paris, the most adored 
for bonté, and consulted for savoir 
vivre by the young cavaliers whom 
she deigns to receive. Alain, I pre- 
sent you to Madame de Maury, the 
widow of a distinguished author and 
academician, and the daughter of the 
brave Henri de Gerval, who fought 
for the good cause in La Vendée. 
I present you also to the Abbé Vert- 
pré, who has passed his life in the 
vain endeavour to make other men 
as good as himself.” 

“Base flatterer!” said the Abbé, 
pinching Raoul’s ear with one hand, 
while he extended the other to Alain. 
“Do not let your cousin frighten 
you from knowing me, M. le Mar- 
quis; when he was my pupil, he so 
convinced me of the incorrigibility 
of perverse human nature, that I 
now chiefly address myself to the 
moral improvement of the brute 
creation. Ask the Contessa if I 
have not achieved a beau suceés 
with her Angora cat. ‘Three months 
ago that creature had the two worst 
propensities of man. He was at 
once savage and mean; he bit, he 
stole. Does he ever bite now? No. 
Does he eversteal? No. Why? I 
mant conscience, and that done, the 
conscience regulates his actions: 
once made aware of the difference 
between wrong and right, the cat 
maintains it unswervingly, as if it 
were a law of nature. But if, with 
prodigious labour, one does awaken 
conscience in a human sinner, it has 
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no steady effect on his conduct—he 
continues to sin all the same. Man- 
kind at Paris, Monsieur le Marquis, 
is divided between two classes—one 
bites and the other steals: shun 
both ; devote yourself to cats.” 

The Abbé delivered his oration 
with a gravity of mien and tone 
which made it difficult to guess 
whether he spoke in sport or in ear- 
nest—in simple playfulness or with 
latent sarcasm. 

But on the brow and in the eye 
of the priest there was a general ex- 
pression of quiet benevolence, which 
made Alain incline to the belief that 
he was only speaking as a pleasant 
humorist ; and the Marquis replied 
gaily— 

“ Monsieur Abbé, admitting the 
superior virtue of cats, when taught 
by so intelligent a preceptor, still 
the business of human life is not 
transacted by cats; and since men 
must deal with men, permit me, as 
a preliminary caution, to inquire in 
which class I must rank yourself. 
Do you bite or do you steal ?” 

This sally, which showed that the 
Marquis was already shaking off his 
provincial reserve, met with great 
success. 

Raoul and the Contessa laughed 
merrily ; Madame de Maury clapped 
her hands, and cried “ Bien /” 

The Abbé replied, with enmoved 
gravity, ‘‘Both. I am a priest; it 
is my duty to bite the bad and steal 
from the good, as you will see, M. 
le Marquis, if you will glance at this 
paper.” 

Here he handed to Alain a memo- 
rial on behalf of an afflicted family 
who had been burnt out of ther 
home, and reduced from compara- 
tive ease to absolute want. There 
was a list appended of some twenty 
subscribers, the last being the Con- 
tessa, fifty francs, and Madame de 
Maury five. 

‘* Aliow me, Marquis,” said the 
Abbé, “to steal from you; bless you 
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twofold, mon jils /”’ (taking the napo- 
leon Alain extended to him)—“‘ first, 
for your charity—secondly, for the 
effect of its example upon the heart 
of your cousin. Raoul de Vande- 
mar, stand and deliver. Bah !— 
what! only ten francs.” 

Raoul made a sign to the Abbé, 
unperceived by the rest, as he 
answered, “Abbé, I should excel 
your expectations of my career if I 
always continue worth half as much 
as my cousin.” 

Alain felt to the bottom of his 
heart the delicate tact of his richer 
kinsman in giving less than himself, 
and the Abbé replied, “‘ Niggard, you 
are pardoried. Humility is a more 
difficult virtue to produce than cha- 
rity, and in your case an instance of 
it is so rare that it merits encourage- 
ment.” 

The “ tea equipage”’ was now serv- 
ed in what at Paris is called the Eng- 
lish fashion; the Contessa presided 
over it, the guests gathered round the 
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table, and the evening passed away 
in the innocent gaiety of a domestic 
circle. The talk, if not especially 
intellectual, was at least not fashion- 
able — books were not discussed, 
neither were scandals ; yet somehow 
or other it was cheery and animated, 
like that of a happy family in a 
country-house. Alain thought still 
the better of Raoul that, Parisian 
though he was, he could appreciate 
the charm of an evening so inno- 
cently spent. 

On taking leave, the Contessa 
gave Alain a general invitation to 
drop in whenever he was not better 
engaged. 

“T except only the opera nights,” 
said she. “My husband has gone 
to Milan on his affairs, and during 
his absence I do not go to parties; 
the opera I cannot resist.” 

Raoul set Alain down at his 
lodgings. ‘Aw revoir; to-morrow 
at one o’clock expect Enguerrand 
and myself.” 


CHAPTER VI. ' 


Raoul and Enguerrand called on 
Alain at the hour fixed. 

“In the first place,” said Raoul, 
“IT must beg you to accept my 
mother’s regrets that she cannot re- 
ceive you to-day. She and the Con- 
tessa belong to a society of ladies 
formed for visiting the poor, and 
this is their day ; but to-morrow you 
must dine with us en famille. Now 
to business. Allow me to light my 
cigar while you confide the whole 
state of affairs to Enguerrand: what- 
ever he counsels, I am sure to ap- 
prove.” 

Alain, as briefly as he could, 
stated his circumstances, his mort- 
gages, and the hopes which his 
avoué had encouraged him to place 
in the friendly disposition of M. 
Louvier. When he had concluded, 
Enguerrand mused for afew mo- 


At last he 


ments before replying. 
said, ‘‘ Will you trust me to call on 


Louvier on your behalf? I shall 
but inquire if he is inclined to take 
on himself the other mortgages ; and 
if so, on what terms. Our relation- 
ship gives me the excuse for my 
interference ; and to say truth, [ have 
had much familiar intercourse with 
the man. I too am a speculator, 
and have often profited by Louvier’s 
advice. You may ask what can be 
his object in serving me; he can 
gain nothing by it. To this 1 an- 
swer, the key to his good offices is 
in his character. Audacious though 
he be as a speculator, he is wonder- 
fully prudent asa politician. This 
belle France of ours is like a stage 
tumbler; one can never be sure 
whether it will stand on its head or 
its feet. Louvier very wisely wishes 
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to feel himself safe whatever party 
comes uppermost. He has no faith 
in the duration of the Empire; and 
as, at all events, the Empire will not 
confiscate his millions, he takes. no 
trouble in conciliating Imperialists. 
But on the principle which induces 
certain savages to worship the devil 
and neglect the bon Dieu, because 
the devil is spiteful and the bon 
Dieu is too beneficent to injure them, 
Louvier, at heart detesting as well 
as dreading a republic, lays himself 
out to secure friends with the Re- 
publicans of all classes, and pretends 
to espouse their cause. Next to 
them he is very conciliatory to the 
Orleanists. Lastly, though he thinks 
the Legitimists have no chance, he 
desires to keep well with the nobles 
of that party, because they exercise 
a considerable influence over that 
sphere of opinion which belongs to 
fashion; for fashion is never power- 
less in Paris. Raoul and myself 
are no mean authorities in salons 
and clubs; and a good word from 
us is worth having. 

‘‘ Besides, Louvier himself in his 


youth set up for a dandy; and that 
deposed ruler of dandies, our unfor- 
tunate kinsman, Victor de Mauléon, 
shed some of his own radiance on 


the money-lender’s son. But when 
Victor’s star was eclipsed, Louvier 
ceased to gleam. The dandies cut 
him. In his heart he exults that 
the dandies now throng to his 
soirées. Bref, the millionnaire is 
especially civil to me—the more so 
as I know intimately two or three 
eminent journalists; and Louvier 
takes pains to plant garrisons in 
the press. I trust I have explained 
the grounds on which I may be a 
better diplomatist to employ than 
your avoué ; and with your leave I 
will go to Louvier at once.” 

“Let him go,” said Raoul. 
“Enguerrand never fails in any- 
thing he undertakes, especially,” he 
added, with a smile half ‘sad, half 
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tender, “when one wishes to re 
plenish one’s purse.” 

“T, too, gratefully grant such an 
ambassador all powers to treat,” 
said Alain. “I am only ashamed 
to consign to him a post so much 
beneath his genius,” and ‘his birth’ 
he was about to add, but wisely 
checked himself. Enguerrand said, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘ You 
can’t do me a greater kindness 
than by setting my wits at work. 
I fall a martyr to ennui, when I 
am not in action,” he said, and 
was gone. 

“It makes me very melancholy 
at times,” said Raoul, flinging away 
the end of his cigar, “‘to think that 
a man so clever and so energetic 
as Enguerrand should be as much 
excluded from the service of his 
country as if he were an Iroquois 
Indian. He would have made a 
great diplomatist.” 

“Alas!” replied Alain, with a 
sigh, “I begin to doubt whether we 
Legitimists are justified in maintain- 
ing a useless loyalty to a sovereign 
who renders us morally exiles in 
the land of our birth.” 

“T have no doubt on the sub- 
ject,” said Raoul. ‘We are not 
justified on the score of policy, but 
we have no option at present on the 
score of honour. We should gain 
so much for ourselves if we adopted 
the State livery and took the State 
wages that no man would esteem 
us as patriots; we should only be 
despised as apostates. So long as 
Henry V. lives, and does not resign his 
claim, we cannot be active citizens ; 
we must be mournful lookers-on. 
But what matters it? We nobles 
of the old race are becoming rapidly 
extinct. Under any form of gov- 
ernment likely to be established 
in France we are equally doomed. 
The French people, aiming at an 
impossible equality, will never again 
tolerate a race of gentilshommea. 
They cannot prevent, without de- 
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stroying commerce and_ capital 
altogether, a quick succession of 
men of the day, who form no- 
minal aristocracies much more 
opposed to equality than any 
hereditary class of nobles. But 
they refuse these fleeting substitutes 
of born patricians all permanent 
stake in the country, since whatever 
estate they buy must be subdivided 
at their death. My poor Alain, 
you are making it the one ambition 
of your life to preserve to your 
posterity the home and lands of 
your forefathers. How is that 
possible, even supposing you could 
redeem the mortgages ? You marry 
some day—you have children, and 
Rochebriant must then be sold to 
pay for their separate portions. 
Iiow this condition of things, while 
rendering us so ineffective to per- 
form the normal functions of a 
noblesse in public life, affects us in 
private life, may be easily con- 
ceived. 

‘Condemned to a career of pleasure 
and frivolity, we can scarcely escape 
_from the contagion of extravagant 


luxury which forms the vice of the 


time. With grand names to keep 
up, and small fortunes whereon to 
keep them, we readily incur embar- 
rassment and debt. Then neediness 
conquers pride. We cannot be 
great merchants, but we can be 
small gamblers on the Bourse, or, 
thanks to the Crédit Mobilier, imi- 
tate a cabinet minister, and keep a 
shop under another name. Per- 
_ haps you have heard that Enguer- 
rand and I keepashop. Pray, buy 
your gloves there. Strange fate for 
men whose ancestors fought in the 
first Crusade—mais que voulez 
vous ?” 

“T was told of the shop,” said 
Alain, ‘‘ but the moment I knew 
you I disbelieved the story.” 

“Quite true. Shall I confide to 
you why we resorted to that means 
of finding ourselves in pocket-money ? 
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My father gives us rooms in his hote}; 
the use of his table, which we do 
not much profit by; and an allow- 
ance, on which we could not live as 
young men of our class live at Paris. 
Enguerrand had his means of spend- 
ing pocket-money, I mine; but it 
came to the same thing—the pockets 
were emptied. We incurred debts. 
Two years ago my father straitened 
himself to pay them, saying, ‘ The 
next time you come to me with 
debts, however small, you must pay 
them yourselves, or you must marry, 
and leave it to me to find you wives.’ 
This threat appalled us both. A 
month afterwards, Enguerrand made 
a lueky hit at the Bourse, and pro- 
posed to invest the proceeds in a 
shop. I resisted as long as I could, 
but Enguerrand triumphed over me, 
as he always does. He found an 
excellent deputy in a bonne who had 
nursed us in childhood, and married 
a journeyman perfumer who under- 
stands the business. It answers 
well; we are not in debt, and we 
have preserved our freedom.” 

After these confessions Raoul! 
went away, and Alain fell into a 
mournful reverie, from which he was 
roused bya loud ring at his bell 
He opened the door, and beheld M. 
Louvier. The burly financier was 
much out of breath after making so 
steep an ascent. It was in gasps 
that he muttered, ‘ Bon jour; excuse 
me if I derange you.” Then enter- 
ing and seating himself on a chair, 
he took some minutes to recover 
speech, rolling his eyes staringly 
round the meagre, unluxurious room, 
and then concentrating their gaze 
upon its occupier. 

“ Peste, my dear Marquis!” he 
said at last, “I hope the next time 
I visit you the ascent may be less 
arduous. One would think you were 
in training to ascend the Himalaya.” 

The haughty noble writhed under 
this jest, and the spirit inborn in 
his order spoke in his answer. 
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“T am accustomed to dwell on 
heights, M. Louvier; the castle of 
Rochebriant is not on a level with 
the town.” 

An angry gleam shot from the 
eyes of the mi/lionnaire, but there 
was no other sign of displeasure in 
his answer. 

“ Bien dit, mon cher: how you 
remind me of your father! Now, 
give me leave to speak on affairs. I 
have seen your cousin Enguerrand 
de Vandemar. Jlomme de moyens 
though joli gargon. He proposed 
that you should call on me. I said 
‘no’ to the cher petit Enguerrand—a 
visit from me was due to you. To 
cut matters short, M. Gandrin has 
allowed me to look into your papers. 
I was disposed to serve you from the 
first—I am still more disposed to 
serve you now. I undertake to pay 
off all your other mortgages, and be- 
come sole mortgagee, and on terms 
that I have jotted down on this 
paper, and which I hope will content 
you.” 

He placed a paper in Alain’s hand, 
and took out a box, from which he 


extracted a jujube, placed it in his 
mouth, folded his hands, and re- 
clined back in his chair, with his 
eyes half closed, as if exhausted 
alike by his ascent and his gener- 
osity. 

In effect, the terms were unex- 


pectedly liberal. The reduced in- 
terest on the mortgages would leave 
the Marquis an income of £1000 a- 
year instead of £400. Louvier pro- 
posed to take on himself the legal 
cost of transfer, and to pay to 
the Marquis 25,000 francs on 
the completion of the deed as a 
bonus. The mortgage did not 
exempt the building-land, as Hébert 
desired. In all else it was singu- 
larly advantageous, and Alain could 
but feel a thrill of grateful delight 
at an offer by which his stinted 
income was raised to comparative 
affluence. 
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“Well, Marquis,” said Louvier, 
““what does the castle say to the 
town ?” 

““M. Louvier,” answered Alain, 
extending his hand with cordial 
eagerness, “accept my sincere apolo- 
gies for the indiscretion of my meta- 
phor. Poverty is proverbially sen- 
sitive to jests on it. I owe it to you 
if I cannot hereafter make that ex- 
cuse for any words of mine that may 
displease you. The terms you pro- 
pose are most liberal, and I close 
with them at once.” 

“ Bon,” said Louvier, shaking 
vehemently the hand offered to him ; 
‘“‘T will take the paper to Gandrin, 
and instruct him accordingly. And 
now, may I attach a condition to the 
agreement which is not put down on 
paper? It may have surprised you 
perhaps that I should propose a 
gratuity of 25,000, francs on com- 
pletion of the contract. It is a droll 
thing to do, and not in the ordinary 
way of business, therefore I must 
explain. Marquis, pardon the liberty 
I take, but you have inspired me 
with an interest in your future. 
With your birth, connections, and 
figure, you should push your way 
in the world far and fast. But you 
can’t do so in a province. You must 
find your opening at Paris. I wish 
you to spend a year in the capital, 
and live, not extravagantly, like a 
nouveau riche, but in a way not un- 
suited to your rank,‘and permitting 
you all the social advantages that 
belong to it. These 25,000 frances, 
in addition to your improved income, 
will enable you to gratify my wish 
in this respect. Spend the money 
in Paris: you will want every sou of 
it in the course of the year. It 
will be money well spent. Take 
my advice, cher Marquis. Au 
plaisir.” 

The financier bowed himself out. 
The young Marquis forgot all the 
mournful reflections with which 
Raoul’s conversation had inspired 
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He gave a new touch to his 
toilet, and sallied forth with the 
air of a man on whose morning of 
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life a sun heretofore clouded has 
burst forth and transformed the face 
of the landscape. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Since the evening spent at the 
Savarins’ Graham had seen no more 
of Isaura. He had avoided all 
chance of seeing her—in fact, the 
jealousy with which he had viewed 
her manner towards Rameau, and 
the angry amaze with which he had 
heard her proclaim her friendship 
for Madame de Grantmesnil, served 
to strengthen the grave and secret 
reasons which made him desire to 
keep his heart yet free and his hand 
yet unpledged. But, alas! the 
heart was enslaved already. It was 
under the most fatal of all spells— 
first love conceived at first sight. 
He was wretched; and in his 


wretchedness his resolves became 
involuntarily weakened. He found 
himself making excuses for the be- 
loved. What cause had he, after 
all, for that jealousy of the young 


poet which had so offended him ? 
and if, in her youth and inexperi- 
ence, Isaura had made her dearest 
friend of a great writer by whose 
genius she might be dazzled, and of 
whose opinions she might scarcely 
be aware, was it a crime that 
necessitated her eternal banishment 
from the reverence which belongs 
to all manly love? Certainly he 
found no satisfactory answers to 
such self-questionings. And then 
those grave reasonings known only to 
himself, and never to be confided to 
another—why he should yet reserve 
his hand unpledged—were not so 
imperative as to admit of no com- 
promise. They might entail a sacri- 
fice, and not a small one to a man 
of Graham’s views and ambition. 
But what is love if it can think any 
sacrifice, short of duty and honour, 
too great to offer up unknown, un- 


comprehended, to the one beloved ? 
Still, while thus softened in his feel- 
ings towards Isaura, he became, 
perhaps in consequence of such soft- 
ening, more and more restlessly im- 
patient to fulfil the object for which 
he had come to Paris, the great step 
towards which was the discovery of 
the undiscoverable Louise Duval. 

He had written more than once to 
M. Renard since the interview with 
that functionary already recorded, 
demanding whether Renard had not 
made some progress in the research 
on which he was employed, and had 
received short unsatisfactory replies 
preaching patience and implying 
hope. 

The plain truth, however, was, 
that M. Renard had taken no further 
pains in the matter. He considered 
it utter waste of time and thought to 
attempt a discovery to which the 
traces were so faint and so obsolete. 
If the discovery were effected, it 
must be by one of those chances 
which occur without labour or fore- 
thought of our own. He trusted 
only to such a chance in continuing 
the charge he had undertaken. But 
during the last day or two Graham 
had become yet more impatient than 
before, and peremptorily requested 
another visit from this dilatory con- 
fidant. 

In that visit, finding himself 
pressed hard, and though naturally 
willing, if possible, to retain a client 
unusually generous, yet being, on 
the whole, an honest member of 
his profession, and feeling it to be 
somewhat unfair to accept large re- 
muneration for doing nothing, M. 
Renard said frankly, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
this affair is beyond me; the keen- 
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est agent of our police could make 
nothing of it. Unless you can tell 
me more than you have done, I am 
utterly without a clue. I resign, 
therefore, the task with which you 
honoured me, willing to resume it 
again if you can give me information 
that could render me of use.” 

‘* What sort of information ?” 

“At least the names of some of 
the lady’s relations who may yet be 
living.” 

“ But it strikes me that, if I could 
get at that piece of knowledge, I 
should not require the services of the 
police. The relations would tell me 
what had become of Louise Duval 
quite as readily as they would tell a 
police agent.” 

“ Quite true, Monsieur. It would 
really be picking your pockets if I 
did not at once retire from your ser- 
vice. Nay, Monsieur, pardon me, 
no further payments ; I havealready 
accepted too much. Your most 
obedient servant.” 

Graham, left alone, fell into a 
very gloomy reverie. He could not 
but be sensible of the difficulties in 


the way of the object which had 
brought him to Paris, with some- 
what sanguine expectations of suc- 


cess founded on a belief in the 
omniscience of the Parisian police, 
which is only to be justified when 
they have to deal with a murderess or 
a political incendiary. But the name 
of Louise Duval is about as common 
in France as that of Mary Smith 
in England ; and the English reader 
may judge what would be the likely 
result of inquiring through the ablest 
of our detectives after some Mary 
Smith of whom you could give little 
more information than that she was 
the daughter of a drawing-master 
who had died twenty years ago, that 
it was about fifteen years since any- 
thing had been heard of her, and that 
you could not say if, through mar- 
riage or for other reasons, she had 
changed her name or not, and you 
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had reasons for declining recourse to 
public advertisements. In the course 
of inquiry so instituted, the pro- 
bability would be that you might 
hear of a great many Mary Smiths, 
in the pursuit of whom your employé 
would lose all sight and scent of the 
one Mary Smith for whom the chase 
was instituted. 

In the midst of Graham’s despair- 
ing reflections his Jaguais announced 
M. Frederic Lemercier. 

“ Oher Grarm-Varn. A thousand 
pardons if I disturb you at this late 
hour of the evening; but you re- 
member the request you made me 
when you first arrived in Paris this 
season ?” 

“Of course I do—in case you 
should ever chance in your wide 
round of acquaintances to fall in with 
a Madame or Mademoiselle Duval of 
about the age of forty, or a year or so 
less, to let me know: and you did 
fall in with two ladies of that name, 
but they were not the right one—not 
the person whom my friend begged 
me to discover— both much too 
young.” 

“ Bh bien, mon cher. Tf you will 
come with me to le bal champétre 
in the Champs Elysées_ to-night, I 
can show you a third Madame Du- 
val; her Christian name is Louise, 
too, of the age you mention—though 
she does her best to look younger, 
and is still very handsome. You 
said your Duval was handsome. 
It was only last evening that I 
met this lady at a soirée given by 
Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin, cory- 
phée distinguée, in love with young 
Rameau.” 

“In love with young Rameau? I 
am very glad to hear it. He returns 
the love ?” 

“T suppose so. He seems very 
proud of it. But @ propos of 
Madame Duval, she has been long 
absent from Paris—just returned— 
and looking out for conquests. She 
says she has a great penchant for the 
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English; promises me to be at this 
ball—come.” 
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“Hearty thanks, my dear Le- 
mercier. [I am at your service.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The bal champétre was gay and 
brilliant, as such festal scenes are at 
Paris. A lovely night in the midst 
of May—lamps below and stars 
above: the society mixed, of course. 
Evidently, when Graham had singled 
out Frederic Lemercier from all his 
acquaintances at Paris, to conjoin 
with the official aid of M. Renard in 
search of the mysterious lady, he 
had conjectured the probability that 
she might be found in the Bohe- 
mian world so familiar to Frederic ; 
if not as an inhabitant, at least as 
an explorer. Bohemia was largely 
represented at the bal champétire, 
but not without a fair sprinkling 
of what we call the “ respectable 
classes,” especially English and 
Americans, who brought their wives 
there to take care of them. French- 


men, not needing such care, prudent- 


ly left their wives at home. Among 
the Frenchmen of station were the 
Comte de Passy and the Vicomte de 
Brézé. 

On first entering 
Graham’s eye was attracted and 
dazzled by a brilliant form. It was 
standing under a festoon of flowers 
extended from tree to tree, and a 
gas jet opposite shone full upon the 
face — the face of a girl in all the 
freshness of youth. If the freshness 
owed anything to art, the art was so 
well disguised that it seemed nature. 
The beauty of the countenance was 
Hebe-like, joyous, and radiant, and 
yet one could not look at the girl 
without a sentiment of deep mourn- 
fulness. She was surrounded by a 
group of young men, and the ring of 
her laugh jarred upon Graham’s ear. 
He pressed Frederic’s arm, and direct- 
ing his attention to the girl, asked 
who she was. 


the gardens, 


“ Who? Don’t youknow? That 
is Julie Caumartin. A little while 
ago her equipage was the most ad- 
mired in the Bois, and great ladies 
condescended to copy her dress or 
her coiffure. But she has lost her 
splendour, and dismissed the rich 
admirer who supplied the fuel for 
its blaze, since she fell in love with 
Gustave Rameau. Doubtless she 
is expecting him to-night. You 
ought to know her; shall I present 
you ?” 

“No,” answered Graham, with a 
compassionate expression in his man- 
ly face. ‘‘So young; seemingly so 
gay. How I pity her !” 

‘“* What! for throwing herself away 
on Rameau? True. There is a great 
deal of good in her g'rl’s nature, if 
she had been properly trained. Ra- 
meau wrote a pretty poem on her 
which turned her head and won her 
heart, in which she is styled the 
‘Ondine of Paris,);— a nymph-like 
type of Paris itself.” 

“Vanishing type, like her name- 
sake ; born of the spray, and vanish- 
ing soon into the deep,” said Gra- 
ham. “Pray go and look for the 
Duval; you will find me seated 
yonder.” 

Graham passed into a retired alley, 
and threw himself on a solitary 
bench, while Lemercier went in 
search of Madame Duval. In a few 
minutes the Frenchman reappeared. 
By his side was a lady well dressed, 
and as she passed under the lamps 
Graham perceived that, though of a 
certain age, she was undeniably 
handsome. His heart beat more 
quickly. Surely this was the Louise 
Duval he sought. 

He rose from his seat, and was 
presented in due form to the lady, 
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with whom Frederic then discreetly 
left him. 

“Monsieur Lemercier tells me 
that you think that we were once 
acquainted with each other.” 

“Nay, Madame ; I should not fail 
to recognise you were that the case. 
A friend of mine had the honour of 
knowing a lady of your name; and 
should I be fortunate enough to 
meet that lady, I am charged with 
a commission that may not be un- 
welcome to her. M. Lemercier 
tells me your nom de baptéme is 
Louise.” 

“Louise Corinne, Monsieur.” 

“« And I presume that Duval is the 
name you take from your parents.” 

“No; my father’s name was 
Bernard. 1 married, when I was 
a mere child, M. Duval, in the 
wine trade at Bordeaux.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Graham, 
much disappointed, but looking a 
her with a keen, searching eye, 
which she met with a decided 
frankness. Evidently, in his judg- 
ment, she was speaking the truth. 

“You know English, I think, 
Madame,” he resumed, addressing 
her in that language. 

“ A leetle—speak wn pew.” 

“ Only a little?” 

Madame Duval looked puzzled, 
and replied in French, with a laugh, 
“Ts it that you were told that I 
spoke English by your country- 
man, Milord Sare Boulby? Petit 
scélévat, I hope he is well. He 
sends you a commission for me—so 
he ought: he behaved to me like a 
monster.” 

“Alas! I know nothing of my 
lord Sir Boulby. Were you never 
in England yes = }* ?” 

“Never’—wiiu a 


coquettish side 
glance—*‘T should like so much to 


go. Ihave a foible for the English 
in spite of that vilain petit Boulby. 
Who is it gave you the commission 
forme? Ha! I guess—le Capitaine 
Nelton.” 
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“No. What year, Madame, if 
not impertinent, were you at Aix- 
la-Chapelle ?” 

“You mean Baden ? I was there 
seven years ago, when I met le 
Capitaine Nelton—bel homme auz 
cheveux rouges.” 

“But you have been at Aix ?” 

“ Never.” 

“T have, then, been mistaken, 
Madame, and have only to offer my 
most humble apologies.” 

“But perhaps you will favour 
me with a visit, and we may on 
further conversation find that you 
are not mistaken. I can’t stay now, 
for I am engaged to dance with the 
Belgian of whom, no doubt, M. 
Lemercier has told you.” 

““No, Madame, he has not.” 

“Well, then, he will tell you. 
The Belgian-is very jealous. But I 
am always at home between three 
and four. This is my card.” 

Graham eagerly took the card, 
and exclaimed, “Is this your own 
handwriting, Madame ?” 

“ Ves, indeed.” 

“* Trés belle écriture,” said Graham, 
and receded with a ceremonious 
bow. “Anything so unlike her 
handwriting. Another disappoint- 
ment,” muttered the Englishman, as 
the lady went back to the ball. 

A few minutes later Graham 
joined Lemercier, who was talking 
with De Passy and De Brézé. 

“Well,” said Lemercier, when 
his eye rested on Graham, “I hit 
the right nail on the head this time, 
eh ?” 

Graham shook his head. 

“What! Is she not the right 
Louise Duval ?” 

‘“* Certainly not.” 

The Count de Passy overheard 
the name, and turned. “Louise 
Duval,” he said ; ““does Mons. Vane 
know a Louise Duval ?” 

“No; but a friend asked me 
to inquire after a lady of that name 
whom he had met many years 
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ago at Paris.” The Count mused a 
moment, and said, “Is it possible 
that your friend knew the family 
De Mauléon ?” 

“1 really can’t say ; what then ?” 

“The old Vicomte de Mauléon 
was one of my most intimate associ- 
ates. In fact, our houses are con- 
nected. And he was extremely 
grieved, poor man, when his daugh- 
ter Louise married her drawing- 
master, Auguste Duval.” 

‘““Her drawing-master, Auguste 
Duval? Pray say on. I think the 
Louise Duval my friend knew must 
have been her daughter. She was 


the only child of a drawing-master 
or artist named Auguste Duval, and 
probably enough ber Christian name 
would have been derived from her 
A Mademoiselle de Mau- 
Auguste 


mother. 
léon, then, 
Duval ?” 
“Yes; the old Vicomte had es- 
poused en premiéres noces Mademoi- 
selle Camille de Chavigny, a lady 
of birth equal to his own—had by 
her one daughter, Louise. I recol- 
lect her well,—a plain girl, with a 
high nose and a sour expression. 
She was just of age when the first 
Vicomtesse died, and by the mar- 
riage settlement she succeeded at 
once to her mother’s fortune, which 
was not large. The Vicomte was, 
however, so poor that the loss of 
that income was no trifle to him. 
Though past fifty, he was still very 
handsome. Men of that genera- 
tion did not age soon, Monsieur,” 


married M. 


said the Count, expanding his fine 


chest and laughing exultingly. 

‘He married, en secondes noces, a 
lady of still higher birth than the 
first, and with a much better dot. 
Louise was indignant at this, hated 
her stepmother ; and when a son 
was born by the second marriage 
she left the paternal roof, went to 
reside with an old female relative 
near the Luxembourg, and there 
married this drawing-master. Her 
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father and the family did all they 
could to prevent it; but in these 
democratic days a woman who has 
attained her majority can, if she per- 
sist in her determination, marry to 
please herself and disgrace her an- 
cestors. After that mésalliance her 
father never would see her again. [ 
tried in vain to soften him. All his 
parental affections settled on his 
handsome Victor. Ah! you are 
too young to have known Victor de 
Mauléon during his short reign at 
Paris—as roi des viveurs.”’ 

“Yes, he was before my time; | 
but I have heard of him as a young 
man of great fashion—said to be 
very clever, a duellist, and a sort of 
Don Juan.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“And then I remember vaguely 
to have heard that he committed, or 
was said to have committed, some 
villanous action connected with a 
great lady’s jewels, and to have Icft 
Paris in consequence.” 

“* Ah, yes—-a sad scrape. At that 
time there was a political crisis ; we 
were under a Republic ; anything 
against a noble was believed. But 
I am sure Victor de Mauléon was 
not the man to commit a larceny. 
However, it is quite true that he 
left Paris, and I don’t know what 
has become of him since.” Here he 
touched De Brézé, who, though 
still near, had not been listening 
to this conversation, but inter- 
changing jest and laughter with 
Lemercier on the motley scene of 
the dance. 

“De Brézé, have you ever heard 
what became of poor dear Victor de 
Mauléon ?—you knew him.” 

‘‘Knew him ? I should think so. 
Who could be in the great world and 
not know le beau Victor? No; 
after he vanished I never heard 
more of him,—doubtless, long since 
dead. A good-hearted fellow in 
spite of all his sins.” 

“My dear M. de Brézé, did you 
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know his half-sister ?” asked Graham 
—‘‘a Madame Duval?’ 

“No; I never heard he had a 
half-sister. Halt there: I recollect 
that T met Victor once in the gar- 
den at Versailles, walking arm-in- 
arm with the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw; and when I complimented 
him afterwards at the Jockey Club 
on his new conquest, he replied very 
gravely that the young lady was 
his niece. ‘Niece!’ said I; ‘why, 
there can’t be more than five or six’ 
years between you.’ ‘About that, 
I suppose,’ said he; ‘my half-sister, 
her mother, was more than twenty 
years older than I at the time of my 
birth.’ I doubted the truth of his 
story at the time; but since you 
say he really had a sister, my doubt 
wronged him.” 

““Have you never seen this same 
young lady since ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“How many years ago was this ?” 

“Let me see—about twenty or 
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twenty-one years ago. How time 
flies !” 

Graham still continued to ques- 
tion, but could learn no further par- 
ticulars. He turned to quit the 
gardens just as the band was strik- 
ing up for a fresh dance, a wild 
German waltz air, and mingled with 
that German music his ear caught 
the sprightly sounds of the French 
laugh, one laugh distinguished from 
the rest by a more genuine ring of 
light-hearted joy—the laugh that he 
had heard on entering the gardens, 
and the sound of which had then sad 
dened him. Looking toward the 
quarter from which it came, he again 
saw the ‘ Ondine of Paris.’ She was 
not now the centre of a group. She 
had just found Gustave Rameau; 
and was clinging to his arm with a 
look of happiness in her face, frank 
and innocent as a child’s. And so 
they passed amid the dancers down 
a solitary lamp-lit alley, till lost to 
the Englishman’s lingering gaze. 


CHAPTER X. 


The next morning Graham sent 
again for M. Renard. 

“Well,” he cried, when that dig- 
nitary appeared and took a seat beside 
him ; ‘‘ chance has favoured me.” 

“T always counted on chance, 
Monsieur. Chance has more wit in 
its little finger than the Paris police 
in its whole body.” 

‘“‘T have ascertained the relations, 
on the mother’s side, of Louise 
Duval, and the only question is how 
to get at them.” 

Here Graham related what he had 
heard, and ended by saying, “ This 
Victor de Mauléon is therefore my 
Louise Duval’s uncle. He was, no 
doubt, taking charge of her in the 
year that the persons interested in 
her discovery lost sight of her in 
Paris; and surely he must know 
what became of her afterwards.” 


“Very probably ; and chance may 
befriend us yet in the discovery of 


Victor de Mauléon. You seem not 
tu know the particulars of that story 
about the jewels which brought him 
into some connection with the police 
and resulted in his disappearance 
from Paris.” 

‘No; tell me the particulars.” 

“Victor de Mauleon was heir to 
some 60,000 or 70,000 francs a-year, 
chiefly on the mother’s side; for his 
father, though the representative of 
one of the most ancient houses in 
France, was very poor, having little 
of his own except the emoluments 
of an appointment in the court of 
Louis Philippe. 

‘* But before, by the death of his 
parents, Victor came into that inheri- 
tance, he very largely forestalled it. 
His tastes were magnificent. He 
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took {o ‘sport’---kept a famous 
stud, was a great favourite with the 
English, and spoke their language 
fluently. Indeed he was considered 
very accomplished, and of consider- 
able intellectual powers. It was 
generally said that some Cay or other, 
when he had sown his wild oats, he 
would, if he took to politics, be an 
eminent man. Altogether he was 
a very strong creature. That was a 
very strong age under Louis Philippe. 
The viveurs of Paris were fine types 
for the heroes of Dumas and Sue— 
full of animal life and spirits. Vic- 
tor de Mauléon was a romance of 
Dumas—incarnated.” 

“M. Renard, forgive me that I 
did not before do justice to your 
taste in polite literature.” 

‘“*Monsieur, a man in my profes- 
sion does not attain even to my 
humble eminence if he be not some- 
thing else than a professional. He 
must study mankind wherever they 
aré described—even in les romans. 
To return to Victor de Mauléon. 
Though he was a ‘sportman,’ a 


gambler, a2 Don Juan, a duellist, 
nothing was ever said against his 


honour. On the contrary, on mat- 
ters of honour he was a received 
oracle; and even though he had 
fought several duels (that was the 
age of duels), and was reported 
without a superior, almost without 
an equal, in either weapon — the 
sword or the pistol—he is said never 
to have wantonly provoked an en- 
counter, and to have so used his skill 
that he contrived never to slay, nor 
even gravely to wound, an antag- 
onist. 

“T remember one instance of his 
generosity in this respect, for it was 
much talked of at the time. One 
of your countrymen, who had never 
handled a fencing-foil nor fired a 
pistol, took offence at something M. 
de Mauléon had said in disparage- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, 
and caJled him out. Victor de Mau- 
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léon accepted the challenge, dis- 
charged his pistol, not in the air— 
that might have been an affront—but 
so as to be wide of the mark, walked 
up to the lines to be shot at, and 
when missed, said, ‘Excuse the sus- 
ceptibility of a Frenchman—loath to 
believe that his countrymen can be 
beaten save by accident, and accept 
every apology one gentleman can 
make to another for having forgot- 
ten the respect due to one of the 
most renowned of your national 
heroes.” The Englishman’s name 
was Vane. Could it have been 
your father ?” 

“Very probably; just like my 
father to call out any man who in- 
sulted the honour of his country, as 
represented by its men. I hope the 
two combatants became friends ?” ° 

“That I never heard; the duel 
was over—-there my story ends.” 

“ Pray go on.” 

“One day—it was in the midst 
of political events which would have 
silenced most subjects of private 
gossip—the beau monde was startled 
by the news that the Vicomte (he 
was then, by his father’s death, Vi- 
comte) de Mauléon had been given 
into the custody of the police on 
the charge of stealing the jewels of 
the Duchesse de (the wife of a 
distinguished foreigner). It seems 
that some days before this event the 
Duc, wishing to make Madame his 
spouse an agreeable surprise, had 
resolved to have a diamond necklace 
belonging to her, and which was of 
setting so old-fashioned that she 
had not lately worn it, reset for her 
birthday. He therefore _ secretly 
possessed himself of the key to an 
iron safe in a cabinet adjoining her 
dressing-room (in which safe her 
more valuable jewels. were kept), and 
took from it the necklace. Imagine 
his dismay when the jeweller in the 
Rue Vivienne to whom he carried it, 
recognised the pretended diamonds 
as imitation paste which he himself 
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had some days previously inserted 
into an empty setting brought to 
him by a Monsieur with whose name 
he was unacquainted. The Duchesse 
was at that time in delicate health ; 
and as the Duc’s suspicions naturally 
fell on the servants, especially on 
the femme de chambre, who was in 
great favour with his wife, he did 
not like to alarm Madame, nor 
through her to put the servants on 
their guard. He resolved, therefore, 
to place the matter in the hands 
of the famous * * *, who was 
then the pride and ornament of the 
Parisian police. And the very 
night afterwards the Vicomte de 
Mauléon was caught and apprehend- 
ed in the cabinet where the jewels 
were kept, and to which he had got 
access by a false key, or at least a 
duplicate key, found in his posses- 
sion. I should observe that M. de 
Mauléon occupied the entresol in the 
same hotel in which the upper rooms 
were devoted to the Duc and 
Duchesse and their suite. As soon 
as this charge against the Vicomte 
was made known (and it was known 


the next morning), the extent of 
his debts and the utterness of his 
ruin (before scarcely conjectured or 


wholly unheeded), became public 
through the medium of the journals, 
and furnished an obvious motive for 
the crime of which*he was accused. 
We Parisians, Monsieur, are subject 
to the most startling reactions of 
feeling. The men we adore one day 
we execrate the next. The Vicomte 
passed at once from the popular ad- 
miration one bestows on a hero, to 
the popular contempt with which 
one regards a petty larcener. Society 
wondered how it had ever conde- 
scended to receive into its bosom the 
gambler, the duellist, the Don Juan. 
However, one compensation in the 
way of amusement he might still 
afford to society for the grave inju- 
ries he had done it. Society would 
attend his trial, witness his demea- 
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nour at the bar, and watch the ex- 
pression of his face when he was 
sentenced to the galleys. But, Mon- 
sieur, this wretch completed the 
measure of his iniquities. He was 
not tried at all. The Duc and 
Duchesse quitted Paris for Spain, 
and the Duc instructed his lawyer 
to withdraw his charge, stating his 
conviction of the Vicomte’s com- 
plete innocence of any other offence 
than that which he himself had con- 
fessed.” 

““What did the Vicomte confess? 
you omitted to state that.” 

“The Vicomte, when apprehended, 
confessed that, smitten by an insane 
passion for the Duchesse, which she 
had, on his presuming to declare it, 
met with indjgnant scorn, he had 
taken advantage of his lodgment in 
the same house to admit himself 
into the cabinet adjoining her dress- 
ing-room by means of a key which 
he had procured made from an im- 
pression of the key-hole taken in wax. 

‘**No evidence in support of any 
other charge against the Vicomte was 
forthcoming—nothing, in short, be- 
yond the infraction du domicile caus- 
ed by the madness of youthful love 
and for which there was no prosecu- 
tion. The law, therefore, could have 
little to say against him. But 
society was more rigid ; and, exceed- 
ingly angry to find that a man who 
had been so conspicuous for luxury 
should prove to be a pauper, in- 
sisted on believing that M. de 
Mauléon was guilty of the meaner, 
though not perhaps, in the eyes of 
husbands and fathers, the more 
heinous of the two offences. I pre- 
sume that the Vicomte felt that he 
had got into a dilemma from which 
no pistol-shot or sword-thrust could 
free him, for he left Paris abruptly, 
and has not since reappeared. The 
sale of his stud and effects sufficed, 
{ believe, to pay his debts, for I 
will do him the justice to say that 
they were paid.” 
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“But though the Vicomte de 
Mauléon has disappeared, he must 
have left relations at Paris, who 
would perhaps know what has _ be- 
come of him and of his niece.” 

“T doubt it. He had no very 
near relations. The nearest was an 
old célibataire of the same name, 
from whom he had some expecta- 
tions, but who died shortly after 
this esclandre, and did not name 
the Vicomte in his will. M. Victor 
had numerous connections among 
the highest families—the Roche- 
briants, Chavignys, Vandemars, 
Beanvilliers. But they are not 
likely to have retained any connec- 
tion with a ruined vaurien, and still 
less with a niece of his who was 
the child of a drawing-master. But 
now you have given me a clue, I 
will try to follow itup. We must 
find the Vicomte, and [ am not 
without hope of doing so. Par- 
don me if I decline to say more 
at present. I would not raise false 
expectations. But in a week or two 
I will have the honor to call again 


upon Monsieur.” 
“Wait one instant. 
really a hope of discovering M. de 


You have 
Mauléon ?” 
“Yes. 

sent.” 

M. Renard departed. 

Still that hope, however faint it 
might prove, served to reanimate 
Graham; and with that hope his 
heart, as if a load had been lifted 
from its mainspring, returned in- 
stinctively to the thought of Isaura. 
Whatever seemed to promise an 
early discharge of the commission 
connected with the discovery of 


I cannot say more at pre- 
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Louise Duval seemed to bring 
Isaura nearer to him, or at least 
to excuse his vearning desire to see 
more of her—to understand her 
better. Faded into thin air was the 
vague jealousy of Gustave Rameau 
which he had so unreasonably con- 
ceived ; he felt as if it were impos- 
sible that the man whom the ‘ On- 
dine of Paris’ claimed as her lover 
could dare to woo or hope to win an 
Isaura. He even forgot the friend- 
ship with the eloquent denouncer 
of the marriage-bond, which a little 
while ago had seemed to him an 
unpardonable offence; he remem- 
bered only the lovely face, so in- 
nocent, yet so intelligent; only the 
sweet voice which had for the first 
time breathed music into his own 
soul; only the gentle hand whose 
touch had for the first time sent 
through his veins the thrill which 
distinguishes from all her sex 
the woman whom we love. He 
went forth elated and joyous, and 
took his way to Isaura’s villa. As 
he went, the leaves on the trees 
under which ‘the passed scemed 
stirred by the soft May breeze in 
sympathy with his own delight. 
Perhaps it was rather the reverse: 
his own silent delight sympathised 
with all delight in awakening 
nature. The lover seeking recon- 
ciliation with the loved one from 
whom some trifle has unreasonably 
estranged him, in a cloudless day of 
May,—if he be not happy enough 
to feel a brotherhood in all things 
happy—a leaf in bloom, a bird in 
song—then indeed he may call him- 
self lover, but he does not know 
what is love. 
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Ir must always be a great deal 
more difficult to estimate justly 
and understand fully the power and 
gift of a poet whose works are in a 
foreign language than to appreciate 
the singers whose tongue is our 
own. A great deal of the absolute 
essence and soul of poetry evapo- 
rates in the very best translation ; 
and all its most subtle graces are 
apt to elude the student who reads 
by the help of dictionaries and gram- 
mars. In this particular, above all 
others, is made visible the influence 
of that little audience of cultivated 
readers who stand between the poet 
and the ordinary public, impressing 
often by but slow degrees their 
judgment and opinion upon the 
less-informed intelligences that take 
from them their cue. There is no 
poetic name within the last hun- 
dred years which has won a higher 
place than that of Goethe — we 
might indeed say, and with some 
truth, has won so high a place; and 
yet how few is the number of or- 
dinary English readers who know 
Goethe in anything but the most 
superficial and accidental way! A 
translation of ‘ Faust,’ taken up im- 
partially, without scrutiny into its 
rank—the most indifferent being as 
likely as the best; a remembered 
glance, twenty years ago, for those 
of us who are old enough, into Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister;’ a vague 
traditionary recollection of Werter, 
with perhaps the Erl-king, as a very 
great refinement of knowledge, to 
crown the information — about so 
much of Goethe, but no more, may 
be supposed to be generally known 
to the English reader. And yet 
even the uninstructed reader, thus 
meagrely informed, recognises the 
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greatness of the name, and does a 
sort of homage, mingled with rever- 
ence or with scorn, with love or with 
hatred, as the case may be, to the 
great poet, fashioned so unlike most 
of our ideas of what a poet should 
be, yet shadowing over earth and 
sea in an abstract size and vastness 
which no one can deny. This kind 
of shadowy impression of greatness 
made upon the mind of the world 
in spite of itself, is almost a more 
convincing proof of the rank of the 
poet than that more just and clear 
conviction of excellence which in- 
timate knowledge gives; and in 
Goethe’s case the unanimous testi- 
mony is all the greater from the 
fact that he is, as a man, hateful to 
a great proportion of the people 
who unwillingly accord to him so 
high a place among his peers. His 
is one of the figures about which 
men, looking back, lose all the 
calm of historical observation. The 
thought of him still influences the 
mind as with a personal partisan- 
ship. To the smaller number (and 
let us allow that this smaller num- 
ber includes those who know Goethe 
best) he is more than a poet—he is 
an idol, one of the greatest, wisest, 
and best of beings. But toa large 
proportion of the world he is, as a 
man—we do not think we use too 
strong a word—hateful. His vo- 
taries worship him with a blind 
faith and superstition such as are 
commonly enough found in conjunc- 
tion with the highest intelligence, 
so long as that faith is not called 
forth towards sacred things; and a 
great many of the rest of us detest 
him with an instinctive and thor- 
ough repugnance which is indepen- 
dent of reason. But no one denies 
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his greatness, his exalted place, his 
rank among the highest. To very 
few men since the world began has 
such a universal testimony been 
given; and it is not in the nature 
of things that such a testimony 
could be other than true. 

But in face of this great and 
perplexing figure there are so many 
questions to ask and difficulties to 
settle, that the work of the critic is 
hard and doubly perplexing. <A 
great many minds of high endow- 
ment have yielded themselves, with 
a devotion almost abject, to the in- 
fluence of Goethe; while upon as 
many more he has exercised as dis- 
tinct an influence of repulsion, driv- 
ing them from him. The former 
class have expounded themselves 
and their worship so fully as to 
need no further exposition. To 
the latter he appears in his great- 
ness like a gigantic génie of the earth 
and air—a being possessing attri- 
butes so different from ours that it 
requires an effort to recognise him 
as actually of our own species, bound 
This 


by the same rules of being. 
separation from human nature is 
not of the kind which in imagina- 
tion we are willing to assign to 


poets. His is not the fanciful, 
abstract, dreamy being, helpless 
among the cares of earth, born 
for higher occupations and aspira- 
tions which we are disposed to ac- 
cept with a certain indulgence—an 
indulgence which makes our rever- 
ence the greater. Instead of that 
poetical conception of the poet, the 
spectator finds himself face to face 
with a man perfectly qualified to 
contend with the world, and to 
master it; not only not deficient in 
practical force and adroitness, but 
singularly endowed with all the 
strength and all the weapons neces- 
sary for everyday warfare ;~ not 
shrinking, timid, and impassioned, 
but brave and cool beyond the ordi- 
nary range of mortal strength and 
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self-command; not impulsive and 
wayward, but collected and stead- 
fast—full of reflection, resolution— 
a man of purpose and perseverance 
and strenuous capacity. At sight 
of all these manifold endowments 
our inclination to patronise what 
we admire is rendered impossible ; 
and with something of the same 
feeling which steels a man’s heart 
against the woman, however attrac- 
tive, however fascinating, who has 
no need of his superior strength, the 
heart of the world is repelled by the 
poet who stands in need of no in- 
dulgence, no tender patronage, no 
kind shutting of the eyes to his 
weakness, in the very midst of its 
adoration of his powers. 

There are, however, reasons 
deeper than this superficial one for 
the repugnance which many readers, 
even when unable to resist the 
magic of his genius, feel towards 
Goethe. There is something in- 
human in his greatness. We do 
not use the word as implying any 
want of geniality in his character, or 
of general benevolence and kindness 
towards other men; butrather to ex- 
press the strange separation and self- 
concentration of his nature. He was 
inhuman, as Jove and Apollo were 
inhuman. It is not as a man, but 
as a demi-god raised above man in 
a smooth and grand completeness, 
that we regard him. He is not, as 
other men, created for common 
duties and common relationships, 
whose life is a network of connec- 
tion with others, who exist for 
others, and for the ordinary use and 
service of the world. Goethe, on 
the contrary, is one of those rare 
beings for whom the world is made. 
To his own consciousness it is a 
huge machine devised for his educa- 
tion, for his instruction—to minister 
to him, to communicate experiences, 
informations—to afford him, by its 
different arts, and by various of its 
inhabitants, stedping - stones by 
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which to elevate himself to such a 
position that gods and men may 
look upon him and wonder. He is 
irresponsible, un-moral, a being above 
law—nay, he makes the impression 
upon us of a being existent of his 
own power and will, not throwing 
off the bonds of duty so much as 
born in a sphere above them— 
created for his own purposes, not 
for God's. To some minds this 
very idea may seem profane, as if 
implying that such an incarnation 
of semi-duty was one of the possi- 
bilities of life; but it is an idea 
which we think must, in one way 
or other, strike all who seriously 
contemplate the character of Goethe. 
So far as we can recall, he stands 
alone in this superb but unswerving 
isolation. There is no one like him 
anywhere—so self-concentrated, so 
self-conscious, so calmly certain that 
for him the universe is and was 
created. Such an idea lightly and 
momentarily held is part of the 
splendid inheritance of faith with 
which most of us enter life; but 


in usual circumstances this confi- - 


dence is torn from us so soon that 
the belief is too airy and evanescent 
to afford more than one delusive 
moment of grandeur and delight. 
Goethe never allowed this faith to 
be taken from him. It was no de- 
lusion of his youth, but the calm 
assurance of the demi-god’s nature: 
that earth and Germany and Saxe- 
Weimar were especially formed— 
not he for them, as is the generous 
ideal of another kind of soul, but 
they for him; that the men, and 
especially the women, who came in 
his way, were in like manner created 
for his use, to afford him the means 
of cultivating himself and all his 
faculties. We might put Shake- 
speare, and Italy, and the Greek my- 
thology, and even science, into the 
same category, were it not that these 
sources of mental profit had to be 
shared with other men, and pri- 
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marily belonged, so to speak, to 
other men, so that he could not lay 
the first and most absolute claim to 
them. But this is the position in 
which we find him from the earliest 
of his days to the last. Eyen when 
he makes himself the exponent of 
his age, he is still separate from that 
age, taking advantage of it, raising 
himself upon its shoulders, indiffer- 
ent to it, thoughtful only for himself. 

This self-concentration, however, 
can scarcely be called selfishness ; 
neither is there any lack in it of a 
certain careless generosity, magna- 
nimity, even fellow-feeling for the 
lesser creatures who surround him. 
No one more than he feels the pathos 
of the situation in which he leaves 
his Frederikas, his Frau ‘von Steins. 
His sympathy, it is true, has not 
the slightest influence upon his ac- 
tions, which are moulded by a higher 
rule—viz., that of the necessities of 
progress and self-culture; but still 
he has the power of throwing him- 
self into their feelings, and of sorrow- 
ing with them. In other relation- 
ships less delicate he is perfectly 
kind, liberal,- friendly. Suffering is 
as disagreeable to him as ugliness,and 
he never hesitates to exert himself 
to remove it. He is even susceptible 
—most tremulously and delicately 
susceptible—to all superficial infiu- 
ences. In his youth, his biographer 
Mr. Lewes tells us, he would take up 
the occupations and accomplishments 
of his friends along with them, 
studying art with the painter, and 
even learning his trade with the 
craftsman, in an exuberance of social 
sympathy such as few can emulate. 
All that the demi-god is capable of 
was strong in Goethe. He could 
throw himself into the being of 
others, working with them, feeling 
with them, finding the enjoyment 
of a larger nature in their sorrows as 
well as in their joys. What he could 
not do was to receive them into his 
being, as he threw himself into 
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theirs. That was not possible to him. 
It is the limitation of greatness, but 
still it is a limitation. He could 
communicate almost to any extent 
of liberality, but he could not re- 
ceive. All that came to him from 
the outer world was_ superficial, 
affected the surface of him, and was 
consciously used by him for his own 
mental advantage, but never pos- 
sessed him, carried him away, drew 
him out of himself. Such natures 
are to be met with even on a lower 
intellectual altitude than that of 
Goethe. Men there are in the 
world, and even women, kind, gen- 
erous, and sympathetic, who are yet 
incapable of those impressions from 
others which turn the scale of for- 
tune and direct life into new chan- 
nels. They may receive comfort, 
pleasure, instruction from without, 
but never direction, or even serious 
influence. They may be warm lovers 
and ‘strenuous friends, but they are 
incapable of being turned from the 
natural tenor of their way or swept 
into the fulness of another. Goethe 
was moved by all, yet moved by 
none—tremulous like the compass, 
yet, like it, fixed, and incapable of 
divergence from the grand centre of 
gravitation. And in his case the cen- 
tre was himself. 

Weare not so daring as to say a 
word against that mystery of self- 
culture which many philosophers 
hold out to us as the only thing 
worth living for, and in which many 
great minds have spent all their 
powers. It may have a generous as 
it certainly has a noble side. The 
idea of a man who consecrates this 
fleeting human existance to the im- 
provement of the faculties God has 
given him, scorning all meaner 
kinds of advantage, is without 


doubt a fine one; and it is finer still 
when his aim in self-improvement 
is to serve and help his fellow- 
men. Yet there is something in 
human nature which cries 


out 
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against this pursuit with the vehe- 
mence of instinct, and is, secretly 
or openly, revolted by it. We ap- 
plaud the man who pursues Art to 
perfection, who pursues Science even 
in her least attractive forms, or who 
devotes himself with enthusiasm 
even to the lower branches of human 
knowledge. The spectator figures 
to himself something abstract, some- 
thing apart from and loftier than 
the student which he follows through 
all difficulties, and labours, and 
struggles, even though at the cost of 
his life. But atthe name of self- 
culture our enthusiasm flags. We 
do not explain the change of senti- 
ment, we merely state the fact. No 
doubt, of all the waste lands that are 
given us to cultivate, this one of the 
mind is the most valuable, and 
probably the most improvable; and 
we are bound to do our best with it, 
to produce the best that is practi- 
cable from it and in the best way. 
Most true; yet our prejudice remains 
unaffected. And there is reason in 
it, as in all universal prejudices. 
There is something in the theory of 
self-culture which transgresses all the 
modesties of human nature, and 
strikes that hidden consciousness of 
insignificance which lies deep down 
in our hearts, as with a jar of dis- 
cord and ridicule. What! use all 
this great universe, so majestic, so 
steadfast, and so sublime, for the 
cultivation of one speck upon its 
surface; make vassals of all the 
powers of earth, and all the sights 
of nature, and all the emotions and 
passions of man—not for some big 
purpose, like the glory of ‘God or the 
advancement of the race, but for 
the polishing and improvement of 
one intellect, for the sharpening of 
one man’s wits, and the enlarging 
of his experience and the improve- 
ment of his utterance! The intel- 
lectualist may say, How splendid the 
organisation which can thus show 
its supremacy over all things cre- 
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ated! but the common man feels a 
certain sharp revulsion, a mixture 
of scorn and indignation, humilia- 
tion and shame. There is even a 
bitter mockery to him in this devo- 
tion of himself as well, his anguish and 
his errors, to the cultivation of the 
arrogant intellect, which regards 
him as a bundle of natural pheno- 
mena. This gives the special sting 
to that repugnance which we feel 
involuntarily towards the human 
creature whose life is professedly 
spent in the culture of himself. 
Does not something fail in our 
reverence for Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, when we are bidden to be- 
lieve that the poet—instead of liv- 
ing, as we are glad to think, in an en- 
thusiasm of communion which was 
almost worship, with his mountains 
and lakes—made them instruments 
for the cultivation of himself, put- 
ting himself simply to school there, 
and living that life of lofty seclusion 
for him and not for them? How 
different is the feeling with which 
we contemplate Burns, who was 
never apart from these influences of 
nature, whose head and heart were 
full of them, who was made a poet 
by the grey hills and moorlands, the 
homely beauty of the ploughed fields, 
the daisy under his plough, and the 
stars over his head, but never once 
thought, in his simplicity, of self- 
culture by their means. Goethe 
offends a thousand times more deep- 
ly than Wordsworth ever did, since 
man, not to say woman, is his primer 
and spelling-book, and the years of 
his curriculum are marked by so 
many sucked oranges in the shape 
of loves and friendships from which 
he had taken all the sweetness that 
was in them ere he passed upon his 
triumphant way. This is his sin 
against humanity—the sin which 
we cannot pardon him ; which neither 
genius nor success, nor even benevo- 
lence, graciousness, and charity, can 
make up for. Other men _ have 


no doubt been equally inconstant, 
equally disrespectful of their fel- 
lows; but somehow the coarsest 
Lovelace has an excuse which the 
philosophical lover has not; and he 
who sacrifices old allies to his mbi- 
tion is less of a criminal to nature 
than he who, after having exploité 
another human soul, puts it aside 
because he has got all he can out of 
it, and it is useful to him no more. 
It is thus that we sum up the in- 
dictment of humanity against the 
great poet, whose greatness we throw 
no doubt upon, whose works we 
will not attempt to depreciate, and 
whose place among men is, we 
admit, beyond the reach of assault. 
No contemporary nor any successor 
has had so much influence upon 
literature. He has been the origin- 
ator of schools of poetry with which 
he himself was scarcely connected. 
He has given the divine stimulus of 
awakening life to more than one 
mind almost as great as his own, and 
all this independent of the mass of 
noble poetry which in his own per- 
son he has bestowed upon the 
world. But with all he stands 
among us in a beauty scarcely human, 
smiling that smile of the superior 
which is alien to genius,—a great 
being who watches us, pities us, 
tolerates us, pierces us through and 
through, with half-divine perception, 
but is no more one of us than Jove 
is. His fulness, completeness, 
good fortune, long life, exemption 
from all natural griefs and calami- 
ties, are scarcely required to heighten 
the effects of nature; but they do 
nevertheless raise the tone of colour 
and intensify the high lights in this 
wonderful picture. Even his person- 
al beauty adds to the strength of the 
hypothesis. He is no man like us, 
but a veiled Apollo, a visitor from 
among the gods. All sense of ordi- 
nary human morality, responsibility, 
is to be laid aside in our contempla- 
tion of him, and we yield to admira- 
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tion, even to enthusiasm, for his 
genius, with a reluctance which con- 
trasts strongly with the hearty readi- 
ness of the applause which we be- 
stow on much inferior men. 

We must add, however, that all 
this is said from an English point of 
view, and professes to represent no 
more than the sentiments of a large 
portion of foreign readers. Goethe 
has been the idol of his own country 
since ever he revealed himself to 
her, as Dante is the idol of Italy, 
and Shakespeare of England. And 
we do not doubt that, had we space 
to pursue the inquiry, he would be 
proved to be such ,an embodiment 
of the genius of his country, in all 
its height and breadth, its remorse- 
lessness and kindness, its cold deter- 
mination and mystical hot enthu- 
siasm, its steady pursuance of an 
end through whatsoever means were 
necessary, shrinking from nothing— 
as to afford reason sufficient for the 
worship given him by his country- 
men. Into this consideration it is 
not necessary to enter ; but it is well 
to remember that the aspect of the 
man, which strikes us with repug- 
nance, is one which has raised his 
own people to the highest expression 
of sentiment which a nation can 
make towards its favourite singer. 
That deep-searching Teutonic mind 
which spares no trouble, no labour 
to itself, no cost to others—which 
has such a melting susceptibility 
indoors, and such a pitiless determi- 
nation without—is the kind of mind 
to appreciate self-culture in all those 
heights and depths which thrill our 
less thoroughgoing philosophy. The 
steady perseverance of a scientific 
aim through everything, the sub- 
ordination (when necessary) of other 
people’s happiness and comfort to 
the acquisition of a fine piece of spi- 
ritual experience—processes which 
strike us with a certain sense of 
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calm and polished barbarity—are to 
the Teuton so natural and praise- 
worthy as to claim no special com- 
ment. Neither the poet nor the 
nation would do this wantonly— 
only when necessary,—when the cul- 
ture of the one or the progress of the 
other made it indispensable. To our 
minds such ways of working one’s 
will are never indispensable: but 
feelings differ even in the heart of 
civilisation. That Goethe, however, 
in his integrity, may very well be 
taken as a type of his nation, few 
Germans will hesitate to allow with 
pride. All its patient, long-enduring 
theories, its kindliness in detail, its 
stern abstract disregard of all cruel- 
ties that are necessary, its persever- 
ing pursuit of knowledge at any cost, 
its abundant sentimentalities and 
pitiless resolution, are all to be found 
in him magnified and glorified. His 
serenity is the very apotheosis of its 
phlegmatic temper, his brilliant per- 
sistence the most beautiful type of 
its obstinate determination. And 
when we readof the poet’s use of every- 
body and everything around him, 
men’s friendship and women’s love, 
for his own stepping-stones and edu- 
cational courses, we remember (with 
a shudder) the later story of those 
Prussian * officers who marched 
secretly at the head of imaginary 
armies through peaceable France 
before a blow had been struck or 
menace uttered, placing their pickets 
in imagination with a horrible matter- 
of-fact and business-like prevision of 
what was to come ; and writing down 
—in the gay cafés amid merry talkers 
all unconscious of that grim com- 
ment upon the uncertainty of their 
peaceable lives—those notes and re- 
ports which were at once the founda- 
tion and foreshadowing of reports 
made afterward, when the armies 
were no longer imaginary, and 
when all this awful cold-blooded 





* See official reports of Prussian generals touching the late war, 
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study had ended in the victory 
which no doubt it deserved. No 
doubt the victory was deserved ; 
being wrought for by such long 
labour, such minute care, such per- 
severing, patient, unwearied work. 
But the work, and the way of de- 
serving, are such as chill the blood 
in one’s veins. 

We repeat, if it is necessary to 
repeat it, that we are neither accus- 
ing Goethe nor his country of any 
want of the gentler affections—kind- 
ness, charity, and benevolence. He 
was very good to a great many peo- 
ple, supported various poor peti- 
tioners, took thought and pains for 
his dependents, and was often most 
considerate and sympathetic in word 
and feeling, as well as kind in act. 
He was simply remorseless in carry- 
ing out his projects, whatever they 
might be—pleasantly, good-humour- 
edly, affectionately remorseless—not 
to be turned from that sublime work 
of self-cultivation by anything in 
earth or heaven. 

Goethe was born in the year 1749, 
in the town of Frankfort, in the old 
world, before the French Revolution 
was dreamt of, when Frederick 
was fighting, and Louis Quinze 
heaping up the measure of iniquities 
which were to be visited upon the 
heads of his children. Germany 
was an unknown land to what were 
then called the muses. To all the 
wits it was a country of barbarians, 
of everlasting mist and darkness. 
Even its own sons despised its 
noble language, its wealthy tradi- 
tions, the poetry and music that 
lay incipient, undeveloped about 
the roots of the national life. A 
few bald French couplets were more 
precious in the eyes of Teuton kings 
and nobles than all the chaotic tra- 
ditionary riches native to the soil. 
Other stars were beginning to come 
out in the sky, less known and less 
knowable, by dint of dealing with 
arts less universal than that of Song, 
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when the great Sun of German liter- 


-ature rose unthought of out of the 


homely Frankfort street. The poet 
was born in that condition of life 
which the melancholy Jewish think- 
er prayed for. His family was 
neither rich nor poor. They had 
no nobility to open to them the 
higher heavens of German society, 
but they had civic importance and 
consideration, which in its way is 
almost as good. If thus he had 
little claim upon the notice of the 
great, the young Goethe was still 
in a position which attracted the 
interest of many, a perfectly well- 
known individual, whose doings, if 
remarkable, could not fail to attract 
speedy notice. And from the be- 
ginning these doings were remark- 
able. Through all the course of 
his education he stands forth upon 
the duller background of the ordi- 
nary youths about him—a figure 
always striking, though more from 
a certain air of jocund greatness and 
good-humoured superiority to every- 
body around than from more tan- 
gible causes. At Leipsic, at Stras- 
burg, at home in Frankfort, wherever 
he goes he is not as other lads ; 
he is already the young demi-god 
among ordinary flesh and blood— 
kind to the lower creatures about 
him—with a jovial carelessness, bene- 
ficence, and sympathy, throwing 
himself into their smaller concerns, 
yet always looking over their heads, 
finding no equal amid the youthful 
crowd, and requiring none, his 
nature being satisfied with the other 
relationship. At Leipsic there was 
a certain Kiithchen upon whom he 
experimented with rudiments of 
love-making, trying his ’prentice 
hand in that art of producing. 
emotion which was always so 
pleasant to him. At Strasburg or 
near it he found Frederika, one of 
the sweetest simplest figures in the 
whole panorama of his life, whom 
he loved after the Goethe fashion, as 
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long as was perfectly agreeable and 
useful to him, and left when her 
day was over, sorry for her with a 
magnanimous sense that to lose him 
was indeed a calamity worth Jament- 
ing. His friends of the other sex 
ministered equally to the young 
demi-god’s_ spiritual nourishment. 
One of them was Jung Stilling, whose 
poverty and homeliness the beautiful 
popular Goethe patronised and pro- 
tected. ‘‘Sympathizing with Still- 
ing, listening to him, and dexter- 
ously avoiding any interference with 
his religious faith, he was not only 
enabled to be his friend, but also 
to learn quietly and surely the in- 
ner nature of such men.” Another 
friend attracted him by a different 
exposition of human nature, as 
knowing “‘how to subordinate him- 
self with dignity.” Thus the splen- 
did student began his life’s career. 
With or without dignity, all who 
came in his way had to subordinate 
themselves, to open their secret 
chambers and give up what en- 
lightenment was in them to the 
eager and insatiable curiosity with 
which he ranged about this little- 
known world. A noble sentiment 
and a noble power, it may be said, 
and the pursuit of such knowledge 
well worth any man’s while. Yet 
somehow the process chills the 
spectator, gay as is the soul and 
brilliant the career of this great 
learner, this Welt-kind, apprentic- 
ing himself to life. 

His first work of any importance 
was the heroic drama of ‘ Gétz von 
Berlichingen,’ which was also Walter 
Scott’s first work, so to speak ; the 
forerunner of ali those Marmions and 
Ivanhoes, which have long obliter- 
ated and superseded their German 
pioneer. ‘ G6tz’ was written when 
Goethe was twenty-two, and is per- 
haps more remarkable as being his 
banner of revolt against the poetical 
canons of his time, the outburst of 
a new national literature and new 
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generation of genius—and also as 
the origin of a school of poetry 
widely extended among ourselves, 
and scarcely yet exhausted in force 
and power—than from its own in- 
trinsic merits. These merits we can- 
not think to be great ; though that 
it was wonderful in its daring there 
can be no doubt, and startled the 
whole German world by a marvel- 
lous revelation of something of their 
own, worth caring for, which would 
naturally have the profoundest effect 
upon a people living, as it were, 
out of their own language in the bor- 
rowed delights ofan alien literature, 
neither congenial nor natural to 
them. In circumstances so ex- 
ceptiona]) .it may be right to 
characterise this drama as “a work 
of daring power, of vigour, of 
originality—a work to form an 
epoch in the annals of letters ;” 
or, with a newspaper of the day, to 
describe it as ‘“‘a piece in which the 
three unities are shamefully out- 
raged, and which is neither a_tra- 
gedy nor a comedy, but is, notwith- 
standing, the most beautiful, the 
most captivating monstrosity.” In 
these days, however, few English 
readers will find ‘ Gétz’ either capti- 
vating or beautiful. It is bustling, 
rapid, and full of activity in its 
plot and action; yetit strikes usas 
looking much more like a fossil 
than an animated picture of life. 
One reason of this probably is, that 
the author, with a philosophic cool- 
ness most characteristic of his na- 
ture, makes it his aim not to repre 
sent any group of individual souls, 
their passions and motives, but to 
give “a picture of the age.” His 
picture of the age, however, is 
abrupt and fragmentary. It has 
neither the fulness and richness of 
Scott, nor the minute and patient 
detail of Manzoni; although, so far 
as this effort is concerned, Goethe 
was the parent of both these great 
writers. The drama is a breathless 
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sketch—rapid, stirring, and full of 
movement, but without passion, 
almost without strong emotion. 
Gétz himself is but thrown in in 
bold outline upon the canvas, his 
character very faintly indicated, 
and his position never made quite 
clear. His mixture of patriotism 
and individualism ; his readiness for 
a raid at any time; his loyalty, such 
as it is, to the Emperor, and hostil- 
ity to everybody else,—have not the 
clearness and force which such a pic- 
ture requires. The vacillating con- 
tre-héros, again, Weislingen, is little 
more than a shadow. The manner 
of his reconciliation to Gétz; the 
way in which he falls in and then 
out of love with Maria; the per- 
fectly proper and pretty behaviour 
of that young woman herself, who, 
after a brief engagement to this cap- 
tivating traitor, calmly makes up 
her mind to love and wed her next 
suitor,—are neither distinctly ex- 
plained, nor indued with that posi- 
tive reality of action which makes 
explanation unnecessary. Of itself, 
indeed, the production would be but 
of small account, were it not for the 
results which have flowed from it: 
it was as the opening of a door into 
that*romantic and picturesque world 
of the middle ages, which has since 
afforded us so many splendid pic- 
tures. A work altogether destitute 
of passion, and made up rather of 
conventional drawings of certain 
typical characters than of any liv- 
ing study of the men and women of 
the past, it has yet produced the 
brilliant school of fiction in which 
Scott’s glowing pictures take the 
highest place, and to which we also 
owe the ‘Promessi Sposi,’ and even 
‘Notre Dame.’ 

Goethe’s genius opened up this 
way, and gave the first impulse. 
Perhaps it was but the carelessness 
of his youth pushing the door open 
as he passed, throwing the impulse 
from him at random, in the swing and 
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fulness of his progress, which made 
the real and immediate result of his 
first effort in sustained composition 
so much less great and notable than 
its succeeding ones. But the English 
reader, at least, will trace with more 
interest the germs of some of Scott’s 
most animated scenes in the hasty 
narrative of ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ 
than will move him towards that 
narrative itself. The trooper’s de- . 
scription to the wounded Selbitz of 
the distant battle has in it a curi- 
ous suggestion, which is worked out 
with infinitely superior force in the 
prison scene in ‘Ivanhoe,’ where 
Rebecca with much more eloquence 
performs a similar service for the 
wounded Saxon. And the abrupt 
introduction of the Vehme Gericht 
may also be identified as having 
suggested the more elaborate study 
of that mysterious and somewhat 
theatrical secret society which is to 
be found in ‘ Anne of Geierstein.’ 
Thus Gocthe’s first production had 
a fate quite beyond its absolute 
merits. It was not a creation, but 
it was creative. It helped into 
being perhaps the most brilliant, and 
universally, if temporarily, success- 
ful development of literature ever 
known. The philosophical critic, 
looking back upon all the extrava- 
gances and exaggerations of that 
romantic school, may doubt whether 
the world was much the better for 
it. But certainly the world has been 
the better for Scott ; and Goethe’s 
early outburst of romanticism would 
seem to have been the sign-post 
which directed his genius to that 
hitherto untrodden way. 

Having cast this seed into the 
fruitful world, which received it 
eagerly, with clamours of applause 
more than suited to the occasion— 
for indeed that world did not know 
that Scott was coming, and Man- 
zoni and the rest, and clamoured 
for ‘Gétz’ only, who was scarcely 
worth its trouble—the ‘careless 
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young demi-god swept on upon his 
wildly-splendid, ungovernable, yet 
always self-controlled way. The 
bigness and sweep of his going 
gives a certain air of wild freedom 
to his youthful career; but it is 
curious to see how perfect is the 
self-control which exists underneath 
the youthful abandon, and how 
thoroughly Goethe has himself and 
his passions in hand, going just so 
far as he thinks fit, and no further, 
either in loveor riot. ‘Gétz,’ we 
have said, was his standard of re- 
volt against literary eanons, unities, 
and established law of every de- 
scription, the restraints of which he 
did not choose to endure. But the 
work which followed wa® more real, 
permanent, and _ influential than 
‘Gotz.’ We in this generation have 
partially forgotten, partially drifted 
away from, all possibility of inter- 
est in the ‘Sorrows of Werter;’ 
but its influence has not yet died 
out of the world, and it is very 
nearly impossible to overestimate 
the importance not of itself, but of 
the stimulus it gave to the imagina- 
tion. As ‘Gétz’ created the ro- 
mantic, so did ‘ Werter’ the senti- 
mental school of literature—which 
was a questionable advantage per- 
haps, yet acted upon the mind of 
Europe in a quite prodigious and 
almost incalculable way. The wild 
passion of the second outburst is as 
different as possible from the calm 
historical character of the former. 
‘Werter’ is, as everybody knows, 
the story, told almost entirely by 
himself, of a young man distraught 
with love. It is a mixture of two 
experiences in real life—one of 
them being that of Goethe himself, 
who, like Werter, fell in love with a 
betrothed maiden ; but being Goethe, 
and not Werter, mastered his love as 
soon as he had got all the imagina- 
tive and mental sweetness possible 
out of it: the other that of a less 
fortunate youth, bearing the unlucky 
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name of Jerusalem, whom love drove 
to suicide. Goethe put his friend’s 
end to kis own story, and the result 
was such a revelation of youthful 
sentiment in all its foolishness, 
weakness, strength, infinitude, and 
absurdity, as perhaps has never been 
made before or since. This is not 
the time to criticise ‘ Werter.’ Its 
faults have long been apparent to 
the world, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, these faults are the very 
things which have been so repeated 
ad nauseam that the parent book 
has to bear the burden of much folly 
not its own. But something more 
true and real lay beneath, in which 
human nature itself found expres- 
sion. In these melancholy pages, 
there is not only a somewhat maud- 
lin lover working himself up to 
frenzy, but the imagination of a 
whole race, wild, excited, full of 
questioning and discontent, tossing 
itself against those prison walls of 
ordinary life, law, and wellbeing, 
which are to the sober soul a home * 
and shelter. Scepticism and clean 
negation of everything unseen and 
intangible had come to their climax 
in the world; and following that 
climax, or along with it, had come 
its unfailing accompaniment, éhat 
profound spiritual disgust, weariness, 
and misery, which, so long as human 
nature retains something spiritual in 
it, must always attend upon infideli- 
ity. If a man is tohave no soul, it 
seems indispensable either that he 
should have no imagination, or that 
that imagination should go mad 
and lose itself in a hundred fluctu- 
ations of misery, from unrest to de- 
spair. “‘‘Werter,’” says Carlyle, “ is 
but the cry of that dim-rooted pain 


.under which all thoughtful men of 


a certain age were languishing; it 
paints the misery, it passionately 
utters the complaint—and heart and 
voice all over Europe loudly and at 
once responded to it. True, it pre- 
scribes no remedy; for that was a 
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far different, far harder enterprise, 
to which other years and a higher 
culture were required ; but even this 
utterance of pain, even this little, 
for the present, is ardently grasped 
at, and with eager sympathy appro- 
priated in every bosom.” 

This description places the work 
upon a higher level than we should 
ourselves be inclined to give it. 
‘Werter,’ so far as it is a spiritual 
cry at all, seems to us more a pro- 
test against unhappiness than the 
expression of that sublime discon- 
tent which concerns one’s own 
being in the first place. But of all 
the protests of humanity there is 
none that echoes so widely and 
strikes so deep. Why should not 
we be happy? What need can 
there be in heaven or earth so 
absolute, so unanswerable as this ? 
and if personal happiness is not 
to be had, why should the law- 
less and hopeless soul endure, why 
should it suffer the happiness of 
others ? Setting aside all religious 
restraints, the question, it seems to 
us, is simply unanswerable. Philo- 
sophy at the highest can but en- 
courage and stimulate the despair- 
ing soul by arguments as to what 
is best and most courageous in 
his circumstances. But there is 
a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the question; and while 
suicide is cowardice in one way of 
thinking, it is undoubted courage 
in another. Such was, we think, 
with great reason, the opinion of 
Goethe’s age. But ‘ Werter’ is nei- 
ther an apology for suicide nor an 
argument in its favour. It is only 
a picture of the processes by which 
a weakly-pass:ouate, vacillating, and 
doubtful man is driven by the gra- 
dual working up, half conscious and 
voluntary, of his own feelings, to 
adopt that vulgar tour de ysorce and 
easy way of getting out of his di- 
lemma. No character has proved 
itself so interesting to genius as that 
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of this doubtful being, never quite 
sure of what he would be at, unable 
to take any decisive step, plagued 
by his power of seeing all sides of 
a question (which is our modern 
fashion), or by incapacity for taking 
stringent measures of any kind either 
to carry out his own wishes or to 
subdue them. What a wonderful 
descent, however, it is in the scale 
of power, from the sublime vacilla- 
tion of Hamlet to the maudlin lin- 
gering of Werter! We do not mean 
to compare the two—that would be 
in every way unjust; for the great 
charm of ‘ Werter’ is simply its 
youthfulness, its revelation of an 
immature mind and exuberant ima- 
gination—and any comparison be- 
tween it and our great poet’s most 
splendid work would be as ridicul- 
ous as inappropriate ; but yet under 
what changed coriditions, with what 
curious difference, does the great 
type of hesitation, of doubt, of un- 
rest, present itself to the one and 
the other! Shakespeare, with that 
perfection of good Sense, good taste 
and feeling, which are so largely 
mingled in the divine intuition of, 
genius, has put away love altogether 
from the great intellectual being 
who wavers before the awful ques- 
tion set before him —a question 
which concerns principles much 
more momentous than his own per- 
sonal happiness or misery. It seems 
even profane to imagine the possi- 
bility of Ophelia’s frown putting the 
times out of joint for Hamlet. But 
the question of personal happiness 
is the one specially involved in 
‘ Werter.’ It is Lotte who is the 
sun and centre of his world: his 
philosophy, his musings, nature 
itself, alter according as her brow 
is bright or cloudy; and though all 
manner of sadnesses are skilfully 
worked into the picture to exag- 
gerate the situation and deepen the 
gloom, these are rather reflections 
of feeling than independent thought, 
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and as certainly ray out from the 
central fact that Werter himself is 
personally wretched, as do the de- 
tails of his suicide. With Hamlet, 
on the other hand, personal feelings 
have little to do. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that disappointed 
ambition, for instance, had any share 
in the heaviness which overshadows 
him from the beginning. He is sick 
of the mystery of sorrow and evil 
about him, full of forebodings which 
have nothing personal in them, dim 
perceptions of undefined wrong, 
suspicion, and fear, as of a spirit 
walking in the dark, not knowing 
but divining the presence of evil 
companions that make night hideous. 
This dim and sickening concious- 
ness of wickedness and falsehood 
round him has swept the natural 
delights and miseries of youth out 
of Hamlet’s mind at the very outset 
of his history. His love has been 


blown out of sight, out of mind, by 
that chill air of suspicion and miser- 
able doubt which has killed, so to 
speak, his personal existence, his 


self-regard, his capacity for enjoy- 
ment—even his natural interest in 
what becomes of him. Even before 
the shock of absolute knowledge 
which unveils to him the mystery 
of crime which he suspected, he has 
ceased to care much what becomes 
of him. Not one gleam of personal 
motive is in all he thinks and says. 
His sense of undisclosed wrong—of 
evil preferred to good, and falsehood 
to truth, of unreality and lies in 
everything great and small that sur- 
rounds him, has paralysed the very 
sense of self within him. 

We ought to ask the reader’s 
pardon once more for placing Ham- 
let in juxtaposition with Werter— 
but Werter here means Goethe, a 
more worthy comparison; and it 
is interesting to note how utterly 
opposed our Shakespeare’s theory 
is to all the artistic principles of 
Goethe’s life and work. It em 
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bodies an aspect of the human 
nature astray in the world which 
has not occurred to his intelligence, 
great as that intelligence is. In 
‘ Werter,’ as in ‘ Meister,’ and still 
greater in ‘ Faust,’ the centre of the 
world to Goethe is self. His highest 
misery is that man can get so little 
out of this world—that his happi- 
ness must be but in dreams—that all 
is limited about him—that he never 
gets what he wants: whether it 
be Lotte, whether it be the supreme 
satisfaction of wisdom, whether it be 
pleasure—never can he get what he 
wants. If for a moment the delight 
that he seeks is accorded to him, 
how he has to smart for it! In 
his later years the poet himself at- 
tempted to show how there might 
be a remedy for this in a voluntary 
renunciation of everything that was 
not to be procured—a thin sort of 
life-theory not of much general 
use, we fear. But for the present, 
here is the grand point at which hi; 
vacillating hero and his philosophy 
generally break off from everything 
Shakespearian. Werter moans and 
maunders till the reader is very sick 
of him; while the excellent couple, 
whose union makes his misery, stand 
by wondering somewhat, sympathis- 
ing alittle, their stolid German steadi- 
ness just modified by their equal Ger- 
man sentimentalism, He does not 
want to separate that excellent Lotte 
from her excellent Albert ; in short, 
he does not know very well what he 
wants, except to undo all the con- 
ditions of life, and get to be happy 
somehow. This is the aim, the sole 
end visible or conceivable; and this 
is the great poetic tendency of 
Goethe’s genius. In ‘ Faust’ it is 
treated with infinitely more splen- 
dour; but the central idea is still 
the same. 

The reader of the present day 
cares very little, we presume, for 
‘ Werter ;’ but that there are really 
charming scenes in it, full of the 
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most delightful sense of both natural 
and moral beauty, no one who has 
ever glanced at the book will deny. 
Its celebrity has harmed it in this 
particvlar. Had it not been the 
cause of a kind of literary revolu- 
‘ tion, the creation of a new school, 
the-stimulus to a new kind of intel- 
lectual life, more justice would in- 
fallibly have been done to the ex- 
quisite simple background against 
which the hero staggers, and stum- 
bles. Notwithstanding one recol- 
lection of delicious comicality which 
thrusts itself into our memory—the 
climax of that scene of the thunder- 
storm, in which Lotte, awed and 
overcome by sublime emotion and 
admiration, lays her hand upon 
Werter’s and murmurs “ Klop- 
stock !—we agree with Mr. Lewes 
in his admiration of “such clear 
sunny pictures, fulness of life, 
and delicately-managed simplicity.” 
The groups of children, especially, 
are lovely, natural, and unaffected 
in the highest degree ; and Goethe’s 
power of representing them is one 
of the most attractive features 
of his genius, saying much which 
we should not have otherwise 
divined [both for the poet and the 
man. 

‘ Werter ’ took the world by storm. 
It pleased everybody except—for a 
time—Lotte herself and her good 
husband, who resented, as they well 
might, the liberty taken with them. 
Goethe, dazzled by the brilliancy of 
the light he flashed upon them, was, 
or professed to be, much astonished 
by this, and breathed forth the 
deepest penitence. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that aman so 
able could have thought it possible 
that the respectable couple whom 
he made the centre of sucha ro- 
mance could have taken it calmly. 
He got over this difficulty, however, 
with ease, and thus leaped into 
fame by means of that which is 
generally one of the most private 
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episodes in a young man’s life—an 
unsuccessful love; his sense of the 
artistic force of the situation mas- 
tering even that unpleasant sense of 
personal discomfiture which is apt 
to move the youthful mind under 
such circumstances. Mr. Lewes 
proves most distinctly, that his sepa- 
ration from the admirable Lotte was 
indeed very little of a heartbreak to 
the poet, and that he managed to 
enjoy life and a multiplicity of other 
loves even at the terrible moment 
of her marriage. And immediately 
after, another star, called Lili, rose 
upon the firmament, calling forth 
much the same comedy of rapid 
love, rapture, wavering, and indiffer- 
ence to the affection once attained, 
which had marked his youthful 
passions before. He was delivered 
from his last indecisions in respect 
to this new experience by the ap- 
pearance upon the scene of his 
Duke, Karl August of Saxe-W eimar, 
the little potentate who has snatched 
out of oblivion, a certain standing- 
ground among the things that re- 
main, by dint of his patronage of 
the great poets of Germany, and the 
curious eesthetical centre which he 
managed to establish—metropolis of 
wit and refuge for genius. Goethe 
was but twenty-six when this dis- 
tinction occurred to him. He went 
with his Duke to Saxe-Weimar, 
falling immediately into a friendship 
with him which lasted till death. 
Nothing could be more simple than 
the life they led; but its homeli- 
ness, and roughness, and odd mix- 
ture of the fine and the brutal, 
its dainty over-refinements and its 
romping jollity, belonged to the 
time and the nation, and were 
sanctified, as it were, by being fully 
shared by the prince upon whom 
the whole circle depended. The 
curious royal riot of the period 
which ensued, the grand-ducal en- 
tertainments, the open-air play-act- 
ings, the celebrations of every- 
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body’s birthday, the odes, the 
masks, the illuminations, the crack- 
ers, and the music,—are they not 
all written in the book of Mr. 
Lewes? The members of the little 
court were almost all young, let it be 
said ; and the pranks thcy played, 
and the high-jinks they executed, 
are the drollest interruption to a 
serious story. Everything was there 
that the imagination could desire 
to enrich the rollicking life of the 
young prince and the young poet; 
and, on the whole, there are worse 
things than the nonsense into which 
they plunged royally, though it was 
sometimes distinguished by tricks 
as stupid as if they had been a 
couple of foolish young Guardsmen. 
Here, too, Goethe found another 
love, in some respects the most 
serious relation of his life, in the 
person of the Frau von Stein, one 
of the high well-born ladies of the 
little court—a wife and a mother, to 
be sure, but that was a subject of 
indifference at the time; and we 
presume a believer in human nature 
may be allowed to think their con- 
nection, though most intimate and 
tender, an innocent one. At least 
it is unnecessary to discuss it here; 
for in those days morality, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the word, 
had scarcely any existence. To this 
lady Goethe remained entirely de- 
voted for ten years of his life. He 
consulted her about everything, saw 
her and wrote to her daily, loved 
her as much apparently as he was 
capable of loving, and was loved by 
her; and though Mr. Lewes, in his 
capacity of prophet to Goethe, over- 
whelms this poor woman with re- 
proaches for having shown a little 
feeling when she, too, in her turn, 
was cast aside, yet that will be the 
least of her faults to the reader, 
who probably will feel that a wo- 
man who has been worshipped for 
ten years may naturally be expected 
to feel a certain pained surprise 
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when that worship is withdrawn. 
Mr. Lewes has no mercy for the 
Frau yon Stein. She was forty-five 
at the end of her reign, and ought 
to have made her lover a curtsey 
and retired gracefully, as is the best 
policy of women; or perhaps, better 
still, should have interested herself 
in finding a successor to her own 
place in the demi-god’s affections. 
On the contrary, she was so ex- 
tremely unreasonable as to be angry 
and wounded by his desertion! 
However, she was the centre of his 
life during his earlier career at Wei- 
mar, before the visit to Italy which 
made another epoch in it. During 
this time he wrote several of his 
plays, and at least began the com- 
position of ‘ Meister.’ Of ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
‘Tasso,’ and the rest, space will not 
permit us to treat. These are not 
the works which separate Goethe 
from other men; and ‘Faust’ had 
yet to be written and ‘ Meister’ 
completed—the great works of his 
life. 

We are so profoundly aware of 
coming at a disadvantage after the 
elaborate and complete comments of 
such writers as Carlyle, Lewes, and 
a host of others, that we feel our cou- 
rage waver as we approach the great- 
er productions of Goethe’s genius. 
But for the fact, indeed, that no 
list of great poetsin the century 
which is past could be in the least 
possible without including the author 
of ‘Faust,’ we should have shrunk 
altogether from the task. Goethe 
culminates in this great poem, which 
is as much the epitome of his genius 
as the ‘Divina Commedia’ is of 
the genius of Dante. The story is 
too well known to require any de- 
scription. It is founded upon one 
of the legends which has _ taken 
deepest hold of the popular mind, 
especially in Germany; and with 
all its mystic meanings, its wild 
mixture of diablerie, and its pro- 
found intellectualism, no subject 
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can be supposed more likely to 
tempt the imagination of Goethe or 
to rivet the attention of his country- 
men. The whole fable is peculiarly 
national. No other country has 
ever given so exalted a place to the 
philosopher, or been so willing to 
regard him as the possible first actor 
in a great drama ; nowhere else have 
such lofty pretensions of mind been 
put forth, and nowhere else is such 
rough horse-play practicable, or such 
wildly grotesque superstitions. Thte 
rude life of the common people, 
unveiled by any poetic graces—the 
utter separation of the soul living 
in thought in the very midst of that 
teeming vulgar existence which 
gives so characteristic and striking 
a beginning to the story—is thor- 
oughly Teutonic. Such a contrast 
elsewhere might have appeared 
overstrained, but in Germany it 
is natural. And only in Germany 
could the wild fantastic dream 
of the Brocken and its amuse- 
ments, and the coarse horrors of the 
witch’s kitchen, have been possible 
to the imagination. The drinking- 
bout in the wine-cellar might per- 
haps be equalled in other countries ; 
but we doubt if any but a German 
poet would have ventured on so 
brutally realistic a picture, or per- 
mitted the boors to stand forth be- 
fore us in all their besotted stu- 
pidity without even a gleam of wit 
to make them pardonable. The 
subject was thus adapted in an extra- 
ordinary degree both to the poet and 
his audience. In England its splen- 
did power would no doubt sooner 
or later have forced it into notice, but 
its success could never have been 
national. Even now, we believe, 
when it comes to them with the 
sanction of generations, the first 
effect of ‘Faust’ upon the simple mind 
is much more an impression of dis- 
gust than of enthusiasm. We have 
been dragged into admiration by 
dint of the effusive and loudly-pro- 


claimed delight of those we have 
looked up to as our guides in liter- 
ature. But in Germany no such 
mediation was ever necessary. The 
work at once found understanding 
and appreciation ; and it comes to 
us with this vast mechanical advan- 
tage, so to speak—the advantage of 
having been received into the per- 
manent picture-gallery of the world 
by at least one unanimous nation. 
The work itself, when we come to 
regard it more closely, is like the old 
Werter-cry, repeated in a deeper, 
vaster, more splendid tone. It is 
one of the most confusing and be- 
wildering of all great poems. It 
satisfies the reader who looks no 
further by its strange and wildly 
tragic story, keeping its meaning 
safe for those who seek it. But 
to those who seek that meaning 
most anxiously, it appears a grand 
phantasmagoria wilfully broken, in 
which great gleams of sudden light 
are everywhere flanked by fantastic 
storm-clouds drifting up from some 
unknown sea, from some abyss of 
mystic vapour full of the most 
bewildering shapes and sounds of 
wonder. “The scenes are mere 
magic-lantern pictures,” says Cole- 
ridge, who in his own dreamy soul 
ought to have been able, one would 
have thought, to comprehend his 
brother poet : and there is a certain 
reality in the image, however false 
its application may be. Scenes 
from a magic-lantern—with, how- 
ever, the great living world for the 
curtain on which to display them, 
and a greater unseen world with all 
its mystic forces’ crowding in to fill 
up the intervals, framing every pic- 
ture with rolling clouds of wonder, 
with huge shadows visionary and 
fantastic, yet terrible in their sug- 
gestiveness. Through the whole 
drama this sense of blended reality 
and unreality, this phantasmagoric 
character, possesses the spectator. 
He does not read, but looks on 
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while he is carried from the bright 
soft scenes of outdoor life, from the 
chamber of the student, from the 
more sacred chamber of the girl—up 
and away into the mountain mists, 
where that wild, senseless, hopeless 
revel is going on among the clouds, 
vainer than humanity at its vainest, 
sickening and terrible; then down 
again with a swoop, fate-driven, to 
the deeper phantasmagoria below, 
where all the sky and lights are 
changed, and woe has succeeded 
bliss, and the brief human dream of 
thoughtless love and delight has 
ended in death and murder and mad- 
ness. Dreams all! with only that 
gigantic grasp of sorrow, pain un- 
endurable, to distinguish the dream 
which is clothed in flesh and blood 
from that which is mere air and 
spirit. 

What does it all mean? It 
means that in all the earth and all 
the air there is nothing that can 
satisfy the wandering, yearning, 
passionate soul, which is a stranger 
in this world and a sojourner like 
its fathers. Let this being throw 


every restraint aside; let him try 


knowledge at any cost, pleasure at 
any cost ; let him adventure himself 
on the most awful of penalties in 
wild pursuit of something to satisfy 
him, scorning safety, comfort, virtue, 
everything that might be supposed 
to stand between him and enjoy- 
ment—and, lo! his fate is no better 
than that of the dullest slave: he 
has but a darker climax of misery, 
a deeper depth of pain, in proportion 
to the violence of his struggle. Who 
will show him any good? He seeks 
it in lofty ways, and in vile; in the 
flesh, in the spirit, in some wild 
intermediate region where fantastic 
delusions reign, and all is as wildly 
false as the disappointment is bitter- 
ly true. Never was a more tremen- 
dous moral worked out for our in- 
struction ; but the object of the poet 
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is not moral. He cares as little for 
morality as he does for probability, 
or the unities of art, or any other 
conventional thing. When Faust 
sets forth upon his wild journey, it 
is even with no belief in the possi- 
bility of that satisfaction for which 
he scornfully risks his soul, indifferent 
to the danger. In all he does and 
wishes there is the constant presence 
of this scornful despair, this want of 
all faith and real expectation. We 
feel that he accepts the devil’s bar- 
gain, and sets out with him infinite- 
ly more for the excitement’s sake, 
and to escape from the gnawing sense 
of his personal failure, than with 
any real belief that Mephistopheles 
can help him. His arbitrary and 
arrogant demand of the demon’s 
services to procure him Margaret on 
the spot, as he might have demand- 
ed a flower, betrays this half-savage, 
half-contemptuous scorn of hopeless- 
ness. For Faust at that moment 
has no thought of Margaret in the 
deeper way of love, which surprises 
him afterwards when his soul is 
brought in contact with the fresh 
and frank girlish being, so simple, 
true, and tender, whose sudden and 
unthought-of touch staggers him for 
a moment in his wild career. Here 
one gleam of human reality, clear as 
the daylight, simple and penetrating 
as nature herself, alights momen- 
tarily upon the wanderer, but is 
obscured by the wild clouds that 
swallow him once again, the wild 
search to which he is driven by the 
fever within him and the fever with- 
out, his weird companion and pis 
hungering, despairing soul. This, 
to our thinking, is the very heart 
and soul of the wonderful drama. 
The story embodies the tragedy of 
Gretchen, but to Faust it is but an 
incident in his awful history, an 
incident summing up, indeed, its in- 
evitable and unchangeable character, 
its struggle of life and death between 
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the true and fhe false, between 
the actual and the unseen, and its 
desperate attempt to snatch some 
supreme flower of satisfaction out 
of that universal chaos—if not of 
the soul, then of the senses—any- 
thing, anything! which will make 
him say to the passing moment, 
“‘ Linger, thou art so fair!’ If we 
could imagine the mournful writer 
of Ecclesiastes—be he Solomon, be 
he some other heart-stricken sage— 
roused up into a sudden tragic pas- 
sion of desire, making one last frantic 
effort to find something which has 
not already been, something out of 
the sickening routine of everyday 
disappointment, there are no other 
garments in which we could clothe 
him than those of this eager but un- 
hoping spirit, the scornful, passion- 
ate, despairing Faust, who is as 
contemptuous of the risk of his soul 
as he is of the signing in blood of the 
conventional compact. And here 
it must be added that, if any gentle 
reader retains a lingering wish to be 
able to approve of Faust, or to find 
some moral excellence struggling 
through his darkness, that fond im- 
agination had better at once be dis- 
missed from the mind. No thought 
of morality is in the whole; on the 
contrary, its bonds are voluntarily 
and consciously laid aside in order 
that the last experiment may be 
tried without any obstacle; and 
_ this even the most didactic mind 
will recognize as a kind of necessity. 
Faust, accordingly, is not a being to 
excite any moral sympathy; he is 
not a good man captive to error, or 
led away by temptations of the 
devil—or even struggling against the 
forces of evil which are massed and 
grouped around him. On the con- 
trary, he goes out tomeet them. He 
inspects them with an eager scru- 
tiny, and makes a distinct mental 
effort to find in them, if not some 
good, yet some pleasure,—a fact 
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which naturally increases tenfold 
the reality of his disgust and sick- 
ening perception of the everlasting 
meanness and pettiness of that wild 
riot which is so full of seeming 
abandon, but yet so slavish in its 
fantastical restraints. The only 
moment at which the man is hushed 
out of his wild fever is when the 
touch of love has arrested him— 
when compunction seizes him — 
when his wild course is stopped for 
the moment and a thought of the 
ruin he may bring upon the creature 
he loves daunts him in the delirious 
fearlessness which up to this mo- 
ment has been his condition. The 
scene in the cave, for which Mr. 
Lewes curiously enough declares 
he can find no reason, seems to us 
the one point where the storm- 
driven spirit touches earth, before all 
the powers of hell tighten upon him 
that grasp which he scorns and 
loathes, but cannot any longer shake 
off. Love and Nature have mo- 
mentarily turned him back into a 
man. “Shall I not feel her pangs 
—her ruin?’ he cries. “Must I 


drag her and her peace into~ the 


dust?” It is the sudden soft mur- 
mur of the brook amid the horrors 
of the mariner’s dream—the sudden 
break of light in the sky, showing 
still in the midst of the tempest 
a possibility of calm. Short-lived 
possibility, — impracticable hope! 
for fate is not to be cheated, nor 
the demon, nor those wild impulses 
which give both fate and demon 
their power. 

The character of Mephistopheles 
is perhaps the most wonderful crea- 
tion in all fiction. He is not a man 
in the guise of a demon, like Milton’s 
magnificent Satan, but a true devil, 
without one mitigating feature, one 
compunction, one feeling, good or 
bad. From the time that he appears 
in the spresence of the Lord, in a 
scene which we must say is not so 
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shocking to our feelings of reverence 
as it seems to have been in many 
cases, until the last word of the 
drama, which he snatches at to 
destroy if possible the one hope of 
the dying girl and her miserable 
destroyer, the completeness of his 
heartless, soulless, devilish nature is 
never disturbed by any inopportune 
breaking-in of humanity. The mock- 
ing unbelief which chuckles in the 
very presence of divinity over its 
own changeless, emotionless esti- 
mate of things human, is a more 
original conception than that of the 
haughty, remorseful demons who 
still remember their high estate, 
and in the very height of their 
pride are conscious of having fallen. 
Mephistopheles, however, who still 
now and then likes to see Der 
Alte, and finds it good of so great 
a Lord to be civil to the Devil, is 
such an inconceivable mixture of 
cold-blooded impudence and mock- 
ery as no human imagination ever 
before dreamt of. And there is an 
infinite subtle power in the way in 
which this being, in the very height 
of his unmitigated, unimpressionable 
intellectualism, is yet bound by the 
most fantastic cantrips of diablerie 
which fascinates the spectator. He 
who could jeer when he came out 
of the presence of God, is yet held 
fast by the pentagram on the floor 
as if he were some sorcerer’s familiar ; 
and has to be thrice bidden to enter, 
and to go through various other con- 
temptible formulas with a mixture 
of absolute rigmarole in his super- 
natural cleverness which betrays a 
mockery still more profound than 
the mockery of the devil—the sa- 
turnine laugh within a laugh of the 
man who can create and despise the 
very demon who leads him to per- 
dition. We do not know of any- 
thing that can be put beside this 
extraordinary creation of genius. 
Shakespeare was at once too human 
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and too divine—too profoundly 
moral in his nature—to have ;been 
capable of it. He never could have 
brought himself to sneer at the 
Sneerer, and to hold up to everlast- 
ing mockery only, the worst and 
strangest and most pitiful imper- 
sonation of evil which ever occurred 
to genius. Other poets have elevated 
the Devil into a splendid embodi- 
ment of despair—they have hated 
him, contemned, even in a tender 
turn of the great poet’s nature have 
pitied, the hopeless One; but only 
Goethe has made him at once power- 
ful and ridiculous, victorious and 
paltry—the grotesque slave of an 
angel, as well as the remorseless 
master of the perishing soul. 

It is in Margaret, however, that 
the mind of the reader, baffled and 
bewildered by all these mysteries, 
finds rest and refreshment and food 
for his sympathies. She is placed 
so beautifully on the canvas, and 
surrounded with such a bewitching 
atmosphere of song—and her pre- 
senceis, besides, such an intense relief 
from the gloom and tumult of the 
other scenes—that it is almost im- 
possible for us to allow that her 
character is the least truly conceived, 
and the least perfect in execution. 
This is so far natural that the use 
of woman in poetry is chiefly con- 
ventional or rather typical, and that 
so long as she represents a certain 
ideal of beauty, love, and innocence, 
individualism is not required for her. 
She is the light in the picture, a 
thing much more straightforward 
and free from complication than the 
darkness. We fear that in saying 
this we will shock many readers to 
whom Margaret is the true attrac- 
tion of ‘Faust.’ Yet, nevertheless, 
we do not doubt that. they will, to 
a certain extent at least, agree with 
us when they have locked a little 
closer into her. She is intended, it 
is evident, to be extremely young 
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—younger even than the ordinarily 
imagined age of girlish perfection— 
and perfectly simple, though rapidly 
developed under the magic of Faust’s 
presence, admiration, and love. But 
perhaps, more from the fault of the 
age than the poet, this gentle creature 
is made so purely superficial as to 
yield at once to her lover without 
even a thought of the pollution in- 
volved—and that after she has been 
discoursing him in the garden scene 
with that wonderful mixture of 
gravity, piety, and bewildered girlish 
simplicity about his religion. To 
be sure, this may be said to be the 
effect of the spiritual power of 
Mephistopheles; but it is by no 
means one of the least powerful 
points in the story that Mephisto- 
pheles has no power whatever on 
Margaret. He steals the jewels for 
her, and manages for Faust a visit 
to her empty chamber—but he does 
no more. He cannot take the lover 
there when Margaret is within. He 
can neither force her innocent soul 
into sin, nor even throw her into a 
questionable position. Her down- 
fall has to be left to herself; but 
this very downfall is at variance 
with her character. She who has 
but a moment before been full of 
sweet and anxious, though confused 
thought about her lover’s faith— 
who has shown such quick and 
true spiritual perception as_ re- 
gards Mephistopheles, and who a 
little after sings to the Mother of 
Sorrows a hymn so full of the loftiest 
pathos—consents with the careless 
readiness of a wanton to the first 
proposal of evil. This is a mistake 
which would have been fatal had 
the drama been one founded upon 
the ordinary principles of art. As 
it is, however, the wild rush of the 
phantoms, who are always ready to 
flood the scene, and hurry it on 
from one chapter to another, pre- 
vents us from dwelling upon the 
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incredible rapidity of the action at 
this the centra] point of the story. 
Never was figure more pathetic than 
that of poor Margaret afterwards, 
though, indeed, her aspect up to 
the crowning anguish of the prison 
scene is that of an innocent martyr 
rather than of a Magdalen. ‘“‘ My 
heart is sore; my peace is gone,” 
she sings in her early despondency 
before evil has come nigh her. But 
it is with a deeper tragic anguish 
that her song is full when she ad- 
dresses the Mother of Tears— 


** Wheresoe’er I go, 
What woe! what woe! what woe 
Is in my bosom aching! 
When to my room I creep, 
I weep ! I weep! Iweep! 
My heart is breaking.” 


She is the victim whom man and 
the devil, the struggling mind and 
the malign spirit, require to give 
emphasis to their conflict with all 
the powers of heaven and all the 
laws of earth. Without this ex- 
ample of their reckless progress over 
the very neck of humanity, indif- 
ferent how and where their crushing 
footsteps fall, the impression made 
upon the audience would have been 
less immense ; and the tragedy of 
Margaret brings the drama into a 
region accessible to those who have 
neither insight nor patience enough 
to follow that unending tragedy of 
‘Faust,’ which may, for aught we 
know, be going on still, in ever 
new and new experiment, new 
clutches at those apples of Sodom 
which turn to ashes in the mouth. 

We need not add that the ‘ Faust’ 
Tragedy does goon to another weird 
scene, into which we shall not at- 
tempt to follow the poet. The wor- 
shippers of Goethe will be led by 
their cultus into these obscure 
shades of mystic poesy; but to us 
it is impossible to go with them, 
neither would the reader thank us 
for endeavouring to open to hima 
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bewildering region where even Mr. 
Carlyle’s enthusiasm could induce 
few to follow. One of the many 
proofs that universal and sovereign 
poetry must confine itself within 
the limits of common human per- 
ception and feeling, lies in the fact 
that the great fable of ‘ Faust’ resolves 
itself, in reality, with by far the 
greater majority of readers, into the 
story of Margaret. In her—in her 
simplicity and naturalness, and in 
the heartrending pathos of her woe 
—the human interest centres. It is 
immaterial to the most of us whether 
the philosopher ever finds or not the 
mouthful of content for which he 
risks heaven and hell; but the 
weeping maiden placing those flowers 
before the shrine, appealing to the 
Mother of Sorrows—the broken 
heart distraught with misery— 
never can be indifferent to us. The 
simplest soul weeps over her, and 
the greatest. What is Helena to 
us, or any other prehistoric witch ? 
—but Gretchen lays the claim of 
inalienable human compassion and 
sympathy upon all our thoughts. 


‘Wilhelm Meister’ is in every way 
a less comprehensible, less definable 
work than the great poem which has 
made Goethe’s name forever illus- 


trious. The best and soundest 
critics, and those who are most deeply 
acquainted with the genius of Goethe, 
speak with a concealed bewilder- 
ment which is not less, though it is 
more amusing, than that of the 
casual reader. Mr. Lewes himself is 
driven to beseech us to relinquish 
any attempt to discover the idea of 
the work, and to “stand fast by 
history,” which would be very rea- 
sonable, if it were simply a history 
of Meister, which we were contem- 
plating. “The first six books— 
beyond all comparison the best and 
most important — were written,” 
says Mr. Lewes, “ before the journey 
to Italy ; they were written during 
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the active theatrical period when 
Goethe was manager, poet, and 
actor. The contents of these books 
point very clearly to his inten- 
tion of representing in them the 
whole nature, aims, and art of the 
comedian ; and in a letter to Merck 
he expressly states that it is his 
intention to portray the actor’s life. 
Whether at the same time he meant 
the actor’s life to be symbolical,cannot 
be positively determined. That may 
or may not have been a secondary 
intention. The primary intention 
is very clear.” This statement we 
should receive, we repeat, as per- 
fectly satisfactory, had the novel 
been anything but the ‘ Apprentice- 
ship of Wilhelm Meister.” The life 
of the comedian is indeed perfectly 
clear, and full of genius. Though 
the incidents are scanty, and though 
the tale goes on in that leisurely 
way which promises eternal dura- 
tion, there is quite enough in it to 
justify its existence, were we not 
mystified at the beginning by an 
intimation of some hidden thread 
of meaning which no intelect yet. 
has been clear enough to seize 
““The work is one of the most in- 
valuable productions,” Goethe says 
to Eckermann; “I myself can 
scarcely be said to have the key 
to it.” It was the work of nearly 
twenty years of his life, was given 
to the world with vast solemnity, 
and has been accepted ever since its 
publication as an admirable parable 
of the highest class—if we only could 
divine what it meant. We confess 
frankly that the meaning which is 
so very hard to discover seems to 
us scarcely worth the trouble. The 
Goethe-idolater who reads it over 
and over will doubtless be rewarded 
for his pains; but the man who is 
not a wershipper to begin with, will 
probably never return to this _per- 
plexing book. Even from Carlyle 
we can glean not much further in 
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the way of absolute enlightenment 
than an enthusiastic commendation 
of the “temper of mind”—that is, 
the universal calm, impartiality, and 
largeness of apprehension displayed 
in the work—a temper which permits 
the most diverse characters to display 
themselves, each ‘having justice 
done” to him, each living “ freely 
in his own element, in his proper 
form.” This is the same quality 
which Mr. Lewes defends from the 
charge of immorality, by defining 
it as “‘a complete absence of all 
moral verdict on the part of the 
author.” But both critics take re- 
fuge finally in that personal plea 
which seldom  betokens much 
strength of argument. Gotthe did 
it, therefore it must be great. 
‘“‘ Meister’ is the mature product of 
the first genius of our times, and 
must, one would think, be different- 
in various respects from the imma 
ture products of geniuses who are 
far from the first, and whose works 
spring from the brain in as many 
weeks as Goethe’s cost him years.” 
This is adangerous kind of certainty. 

The second part of ‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter ’"— his Wanderjahre’or Travels, 
as it is called in the English version 
—is still more profoundly bewilder- 
ing. The processions of misty fig- 
ures that wind in endless obscurity 
through it, defy at once the intellect 
and the memory, and the mysteri- 
ous education which goes on in the 
‘pedagogic Province” under the 
superintendence of “the Chief of 
the Three,” reaches to a height 
of mysticism quite beyond our 
reach. Such knowledge is too 
high for us. Yet there are 
lovely pictures in this wildest and 
strangest little volume ; and a kind 
of ineffable unmeaningness, as of a 
purpose which has quite overshot 
its mark, attracts us somehow to 
the quaint, beautiful picture of the 
Holy Family in the first four or 
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five chapters. We have not the 
remotest idea what it means, and 
would much rather not have it ex- 
plained to us; but it is like a 
picture of Van Eyck, or some other 
early Teutonic master—a group of 
beings, half celestial, half peasant, 
like nothing earthly, yet full of the 
sweetness of the homely soil. We 
have no reason whatever to give for 
this caprice of admiration; and it 
may be, for aught we know, rather 
a disgrace to us than otherwise; 
but we confess that in all ‘ Meister ’ 
this curious fantastic picture is the 
only one which has taken deep hold 
of our thoughts, or in the least 
touched our heart. 

However, to return to the one irre- 
fragable base of argument: Goethe 
wrote this book, and therefore it 
must have had a great deal of mean- 
ing in it. He lingered over it, in 
some curious twist of his great 
intellect, more than he did over any 
other work. ‘Faust’ was a trifle 
in comparison with what ‘ Meister’ 
cost him. That this is but another 
instance of the manifold mistakes 
of genius, and of the special per- 
versity of this genius, we might 
venture to say, were the poet any 
one but Goethe, who has the special 
privilege of possessing still a body- 
guard ready to repel any attack. 
But that the demi-god had this per- 
versity is evident enough. When 
we read that in Rome his whole 
mind was occupied with study of 
the structure of plants—an inves- 
tigation which surely would have 
been more appropriate to the Garten- 
haus at Weimar—and that during 
the French campaign, in which he 
accompanied his Duke, he was ab- 
sorbed in a theory of colors—the 
reader cannot but feel that either a 
wilful abstraction of his great facul- 
ties from the more important matters 
under his eye, or an almost childish 
waywardness of imagination, must 
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have been the cause of such strange 
aberration. A small man, who had 
been seized by such fantastic philo- 
sophies, would either have con- 
cealed them sedulously, or would 
have been characterised, senza com- 
plimenti, asa fool. But it was part 
of the great Goethe’s instinct to 
follow his own intuitions where- 
ever they led him, without shame 
or self-explanation. 

We need not dwell upon such 
productions as the ‘elective affini- 
ties, —the Wahlverwandtschaften— 
the monument of a last love, which 
seized him when he was sixty, and 
at length married, for a pretty girl 
in her teens, who was sent back to 
school by way of putting an end to 
the uncomfortable romance. This 
story relates how a husband and wife 
fell in love with their two visitors, 
and all the delicate conflict of senti- 
ment that ensued as to whether the 
four lovers were to be made happy 
or not. Mr. Lewes ingeniously as- 
sures us that, “taking life as it is, 
not as it ought to be, this situation 
may be considered as terribly true, 
and, although tragic, by no means 
immoral ”—an opinion, however, so 
little agreed in by the English public 
at least, that the ‘ Wahlverwandt- 
schaften’ is the only important one 
of Goethe’s works which remains 
untranslated. Wehave said that by 
this time Goethe was at last married, 
an event which did not occur till 
nearly twenty years after the begin- 
ning of his connection with Chris- 
tiane Vulpius, the mother of his 
children, who only then became his 
wife. The incident is not so plea- 
sant that we should dwell upon it ; 
but it is curious as illustrating the 
often-illustrated theory of the weight 
of bondage which men avowedly 
dreading the yoke of marriage bring 
upon themselves by other connec- 
tions. Goethe, who had taken the 
bloom off so many young existences, 
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had in his old age to groan under 
the bond, unlegalised, but strong as 
habit and his own weakness made it, 
to a coarse and intemperate com- 
panion, whom he could neither mend 
nor get free from. He married 
her finally, which was well, but did 
not alter the character of his suffer- 
ings, in which, recollecting the ex- 
periences of his past life, the vindic- 
tive reader will feel a certain satis- 
faction as of poetic justice. Cer- 
tainly, unless the rules of morals and 
of feeling are abrogated by a man’s 
greatness, which we do not hold to 
be the case, Goethe richly deserved 
to havea fat and intemperate terma- 
gant saddled upon him in the latter 
part of his life. 

That life ended most tranquilly, 
among such honours as have fallen 
to few men. He lived so long that 
his fame went to the ends of the 
earth, and brought him universal 
worship. From all the different 
points of the compass idolaters came 
to bow before his shrine; and these 
not common idolaters. In intellec- 
tual Germany he ruled supreme, 
though he was not a political or 
patriotic German, and took but little 
interest in the national cause. His 
indifference, indeed, to public events 
must have reached the length of affec- 
tation, as we find him in August 1830 
commenting upon the “eruption of 
the volcano” in Paris, meaning not 
the Revolution, news of which had 
just arrived, but a discussion in the 
Academy between Cuvier and Geof- 
frey St. Hilaire !—surely a ridiculous 
piece of pretence, which it is impos- 
sible to account for otherwise than 
by the perversity already referred to, 
or such a petty determination to be 
superior as it is painful to connect 
with the memory of a great man. 
His way to the grave was as _ plea- 
sant, as gradual, as softly carpeted 
with mosses and flowers, as_ ever 
beguiled human footstep onward. 
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Weimar became famous through the 
world by his means. It was no 
longer known as a little ducal Resi- 
denz, or the capital of a tiny pro- 
vince, but as the temple in which 
was adored the greatest poet of 
his age. There, surrounded by 
his friends and children, he died. 
His companions were mostly gone 
before him. Duke and duchess 
and brother poet had been swept 
away into the unseen, and another 
generation had taken their place ; 
but it wasa generation which, from 
their earliest breath, had been trained 
to adore Gé@ethe. He was eighty- 
two when the end came. He died 
an ideal death, with as small an 
amount of suffering as was inevitable, 
and with no consciousness of the ap- 
proaching conclusion. The last words 
he uttered in this world were ‘‘ More 
light !”—words most touchingly sym- 
bolical, though he meant it not. His 
life had been exceptionally prosper- 
ous, calm, and without anxiety. All 
he had wished for had fallen into his 
hands, and a long and mellow even- 
ing of repose had followed upon the 
bright and busy and lingering day. 
Thus lived and laboured and died 
aman who has, perhaps, been classed 


at more widely different estimations 
than any other man of his time. If 
we cannot allow, with Carlyle, that 
he and the first Napoleon were the 
two greatest men of their day, it 
must at least be conceded by the least 
willing that his influence spread 
more widely, and, we may say; has 
lasted longer, than that of any other 
modern member of the great brother- 
hood of poets. He did much, and he 
suggested much. He set minds as 
great as his own going with a touch 
of his finger. And he was infinitely 
fortunate in catching exactly the 
right moment and the right subject 
to move the world withal. His 
fame and his nature were both pro- 
foundly national; and though his 
patriotism was dull, he had perhaps 
more to do than any of his contem- 
poraries with the creation of that 
national sentiment without which no 
country can ever be great. In every 
way, therefore, the effects which 
he meant to produce were increased 
and magnified by effects which he 
did not mean to produce—reflections 
and impulses which he threw off 
almost without knowing. There can 
be no better applause given to 
human greatness. 
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CHAPTER XLII.—RETURNS OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


A Frew days of rest and quiet at 
Squire Drew’s, under his daughter’s 
watchful nursing and care, sufficed to 
restore my little wife from the imme- 
diate effects of her fall, and we now 
moved on to Leatherby (again thrown 
into a state of wild excitement by 
the passage through of the troops 
on their return from the manceuvres), 
where I left her and Sybil for a time 
in charge of Aunt Emily, while I 
returned to my official duties in 
town. For both Bracton and Tre- 
gart claimed their holiday ; Lord 
Stowe had gone off to join Lady 
Sophia and the rest of his girls in 
Switzerland; and some one was 
wanted to represent the department 
and sign the routine letters that 
issued from the office. 

“Next time you come you will 
be quite well and strong, dear,” said 


our young hostess to Eva at parting ; 
“and then we shall be able to go 
about in the woods together, and 
have plenty of music of an evening. 
But there would have been no use 
in trying to play on this old piano ; 


it is a regular tin-kettle. However, 
by the time you pay your real visit, 
papa will have got me the new 
one.” 

‘*We must see how the crops turn 
out, my dear,” said the Squire, “ be- 
fore we talk about buying pianos. 
Some of the potatoes down in the 
eight-acre look very queer; and as 
for corn, it is so down this year, but 
for these troops coming here we 
should not have been able to get a 
price for it at all. As lief give it to 
the pigs as take it into Leatherby 
market nowadays. ’ 

“A terrible state of things,” said 
Mary, gravely; “and there was a 
great bough of an apple-tree broken 


off in that gale the other day. Papa 
will have to go into the Gazette if 
this sort of thing lasts.” 

‘It’s all very well to laugh, Miss,” 
rejoined the Squire ruefully, but 
his eye twinkling behind his spec- 
tacles ; ‘‘ but these are hard times for 
us poor farmers. We have never 
had a really good year since forty- 
six, and things grow worse and 
worse.” “ 

“You dear old papa, to hear you 
talk one might suppose you lived 
by what you can make out of the 
home-farm. But it is no use to 
pretend to be poor, because every- 
body knows that you are rolling in 
money. Anyhow, the piano is a 
promise; but there are ever so many 
things to be got besides, to make the 
house look decent before the Wests 
pay us their next visit; so you will 
have to spend I don’t know how 
much money.” 

And so saying, Mary patted her 
father’s cheek with her hands, and 
gave him a kiss. 

‘**And you shall choose the piano 
yourself when you come to us in the 
spring, Mary dear.” 

* Ah, well,” said the Squire, smil- 
ing, “it is well I have only one 
extravagant child instead of half-a- 
dozen. We must see how the cider 
turns out.” ‘ 

Although temporarily in charge 
of the department, there was not at 
this time much business for any one 
to do, and the dead dulness of 
London in early October was only 
faintly disturbed by a _ discussion 
got up in the newspapers on the 
question whether or not the late 
manceuvres had been a_ success. 
The accounts furnished at the time 
had hardly settled the point con- 
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clusively. The special correspond- 
ent of the Dial had indeed sup- 
plied a good many dozen columns 
of his usual graphic descriptions, in 
which there was a great deal about 
the glinting of steel cuirasses ; how 
Colonel Leitwayte galloped at the 
head of his regiment as if riding to 
hounds ; how the Guards marched 
past like a wall; how Old Nick’s 
Brigade (a playful appellation be- 
stowed on the London Attorney 
Voiunteers) were very well received 
by the public as they passed the 
saluting-flag ; and how the various 
foreign officers collectively gave the 
distinguished correspondent their 
confidential opinion about the whole 
affair. But it was not all mere word- 
painting of this high character. 
There was also criticism. The cor- 
respondent of the Dial denounced 
boots and breeches, while he of 
the Helectic wanted to know why 
gaiters were not served out. One 
critic said the cavalry were made no 
use of, another that they were shame- 
fully overworked ; one denounced 
the overplus of baggage, another in- 
quired indignantly why spare flan- 
nel waistcoats and greatcoats were 
not carried for the men to put on 


when wet. One man said the cavalry’ 


were undersized, another that the 
horses ‘were overweighted. One 
oracle said we ought to copy the 
Prussians, and have nothing but 
cuirassiers and uhlans ; another, 
that heavy dragoons were obsolete, 
and that our cavalry ought to be 
made up of men of the jockey class, 
riding on hunting-saddles, and with 
no calves to speak of. And so on. 
The criticisms on the manceuvres 
were, of course, still more precise 
and unanimous. The troops were 
too slow—and too quick; the ca- 
valry was too far ahead—and was 
made no use of; a general who 
halted for a day was denounced for 
wasting precious time ; another who 
warched twenty miles was hauled up 
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for overworking the soldiers, several 
of whom assured our correspondent 
personally that they were very 
tired ; the militia were even better 
disciplined than the regulars; the 
militia were a lot of roughs. And 
soon. These criticisms, if not unan- 
imous, being delivered with the 
undoubting tone of real infallibility, 
brought home the manceuvres to 
every Englishman’s breakfast-table 
in thoroughly vivid fashion, al- 
though possibly leaving him some- 
what hazy as to the general results ; 
while the unfortunate generals who 
were the principal victims of the 
operation, bewildered by the con- 
flicting advice showered on them, 
and stung by the minute and de- 
tailed criticisms to which every 
movement, almost every look, was 
exposed, vowed they would never 
again undertake the responsibilities 
of 'a command in peace time. But 
no man can run up four columns 
of type a-day about nothing, unless 
he goes into details. 

A correspondence which had 
more immediate interest for our 
establishment was that set agoing, 
I think, by my impulsive young 
friend O’Hagan, the member for 
North Cork, who, burning with im- 
patience to denounce the shortcom- 
ings of tke Control Department, 
could not wait the assembly of 
‘‘pahrlemint,” as he called it, but 
fired off a pathetic letter to the Dial, 
which, under the signature of “A 
wandering M.P.,” recounted how the 
gallant three hundred narrowly es- 
caped starving at Minton, and ended 
by saying that the writer denounced 
the whole proceeding. Nor was it 
difficult to detect in the replies of 
“A veteran Officer” the involved 
and hazy style of my friend Bur- 
ley, who, passing by the question 
whether or not the Control Depart- 
ment had succeeded in feeding the 
handful of troops engaged on the 
downs, cited two columns of figures 
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to show that the department, since 
the present head had been in charge 
of it, had effected a saving in the 
public expenditure of £77,082, 15s. 
4d., a calculation ingeniously made 
out by adding up all the items of 
the army estimates in which there 
had been a reduction, and leaving 
out all those in which there had 
been an increase. By aid of these 
diversions, and by dint of calling 
for returns and tabular statements 
on every possible subject that bore 
directly or indirectly on the maneeu- 
vres, the office managed to pass the 
time very agreeably until the autumn 
was well advanced, and the members 
of the Government began to return 
to town. There was one return in 
particular, concocted by the joint 
efforts of Trubbell Soame, Meddell, 
and M‘Muddell, under Burley’s 
general superintendence, and _ to 
compile which the whole Movable- 
Store-Examination and Daily-Price- 
Current Branches were taken off 
their. proper duties for a fortnight, 
and which drove the executive part 
of the Control Department nearly 
crazy in the supply of data for 
compiling it. This little document, 
which gave in a tabular form all 
statistics relating to the supply of 
food during the manceuvres, had a 
hundred and twenty columns- one 
way, and a hundred and eighty-four 
the other, and measured seven feet 
long by eight feet six wide; and 
many a happy hour did Burley 
spend over it, lying full length 
on the floor, pencil and note-book 
in hand, much as Napoleon was 
supposed to study his maps before 
entering on a campaign. And the 
result was worth the labour. For the 
general average which Burley com- 
piled from the chart brought out the 
important facts that .827 per cent of 
the carriage engaged at the manceu- 
vres did not break down ; that .57 
per cent of the troops had re- 
ceived their rations regularly ; that 


.31 per cent received their rations 
without their forage ;-.18 per cent 
received forage but no rations ; and 
only .019 per cent got neither one 
nor the other. These facts, it was 
held by the department, conclu- 
sively proved the efficiency of the 
system, regard being had to the 
novel character of the operations 
and the difficulties of the ground, 
and were deemed to _ constitute 
abundant evidence of the elasticity 
of the system, and a crushing reply 
to all cavillers. This last remark 
was meant for a hit at the P. G., as 
the official was styled who held the 
office I had now the honour to fill. 
However, while the press were 
engaged in a lively discussion of 
these interesting figures, public at- 
tention was suddenly diverted by a 
thrilling triple murder in Bermond- 
sey ; where an unfortunate weaver 
under the influence of delirium 
tremens killed his grandmother and 
two aunts, and then tried to kill 
himself,—so that the interest about 
the manceuvres gradually died away. 
An attempt was indeed made to 
revive it at the Royal Army and 
Navy Institute, where Burley read 
a paper, introducing to the profes- 
Sion the new game called the “ Brod- 
und-Fleisch Spiel.” This novel and 
ingenious game was played with a 
large map, and a box of tin toys 
representing the waggons of two 
opposing armies, which were man- 
ipulated by two officers of the 
Control Department, the object 
being to practise them in furnish- 
ing supplies to the army, while 
a certain amount of dice-throwing 
was introduced to represent the 
chances of war. Thus, if one side 
threw sixes, that stood for ‘all the 
mills in the enemy’s country blown 
up,” so the opposing controller had 
to bring up all his flour from the 
rear ; fives counted for “bad roads,” 
when one-fifth of the waggons were 
withdrawn as broken down,—and so 
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on. The umpire decided what dif- 
ference this loss would make in the 
available supply of provisions; and 
for every period of twenty-four hours 
passed by the troops without food 
a thousand metallic warriors were 
struck off the roll. The side which, 
after the end of a certain time, had 
the largest number of tin survivors, 
was deemed to have won the game. 
Burley was of opinion that by this 
ingenious diversion a controller 
might be trained up to any pitch 
of efficiency, without any money 
being wasted in actual practice; and 
the game was thought so highly 
of that it was determined to make 
it one of the subjects to be taken 
up at the competitive examination 
for admission to the department; 
whereupon all the cramming masters 
who prepared candidates for this 
test advertised that the pupils at 
their establishment would be pro- 
vided with boxes of the Brod-und- 
Fleisch Spiel free of charge. 

While the S. G. and his branch 
were engaged in these enlivening 
pursuits, my part of the office was 
occupied in the humble but per- 
haps more congenial duty of audit- 
ing the accounts of the manceuvre 
disbursements; and O’Verduit, the 
most rising official among the P. G.’s, 
feeling, perhaps, that we had been 
rather left out in the cold all this 
time, was unusually active in his 
audits, ferreting out irregularities 
right and left, and coming down in 
splendid style on the men who had 
made emergent disbursements with- 
out going through the regular forms. 
Rather a neat thing in this way was 
the disallowrrce of the charge for 
mending a curt at a village smithy, 
instead of sending it to the nearest 
field depot. The retrenched officer 
asked how could the cart be sent 
on when it had broken down; but 
as O’V. truly observed, it was no 
business of our department to an- 
swer questions—all we had to do 
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was to ask them; and this little 
stroke was much relished on our side 
of the office, because the offending 
party belonged to the 8. G. Branch, 
which had condoned the offence. 
Another ingenious retrenchment was 
that against an officer for his second- 
class fare on a railway journey. In 
vain did the officer protest that his 
journey was made under proper au- 
thority. That was not the point: our 
objection was, that there was no 
authority to travel second-class ; if he 
travelled at all, he should have gone 
first-class. However, we gave in 
eventually. But perhaps the neat- 
est case of all was that of the cask 
of rum which, having been damaged 
by an upset on the moor, was sold 
by auction at the nearest village. 
The officer concerned got into a 
scrape, in the first instance, for not 
having collected the fluid in spare 
casks, and sent it back to London, 
where, as Meddell and Trubbell 
Soame both remarked in their min- 
utes on the subject, there would 
have been a, much better market for 
the article. But that was an ad- 
ministrative question with which 
we had no concern. The point to 
which our branch took exception 
was, that there’ was rio voucher for 
the receipt of the money realised 
by the sale. Not quite understand- 
ing myself where the difficulty lay, 
when the case came before me I 
sent for Rueteen, the head-clerk. 

“Mr. Rueteen, I don’t quite see 
the force of your objection to this 
item ?” 

“There are two objections, sir,” 
said Mr. Rueteen ; “‘in the first place, 
Mr. Commissary Twozellus has laid 
himself open to animadversion by 
receiving this money without autho- 
rity ; but I waive that: the point I 
take exception to is, that there is no 
sufficient evidence of receipt of the 
money to satisfy the Audit Depart- 
ment.” 

“But he acknowledges the receipt 
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of the money in his own cash ac- 
count! What better evidence can 
you possibly want? Surely he 
would not have done so if he had 
not really got it?” 

“It has always been -held by the 
Audit Department,” said Mr. Rueteen, 
solemnly, ‘‘and I hold the principle 
to be a thoroughly sound one, that 
when money is received on behalf 
of the Secretary of State, there 
should be at least one independent 
voucher in support of the item.” 

“But what better voucher can 
you possibly have than the receiv- 
ing officer’s own acknowledgment 
for the money ?” 

“But the radical principles of 
audit, sir, assume that there should 
be a correspondence of independent 
vouchers.” : 

“Precisely so; and if an officer 
pays money away, of course you re- 
quire the receipt of the party who 
has been paid; but you can’t expect 
the buyer in this case to surrender 
the receipt which has been supplied 
to him.” 

Mr. Rueteen was silent for a 
minute, looking mild, but firm, as 
much as to say, ‘“‘ Your position here 
requires that [ should treat you with 
respect, but I am aware that it is 
hopeless to make you understand 
these things; you are altogether 
too young and inexperienced.” I 
went on. 

“It seems to be overlooked, Mr. 
Rueteen, that the Commissary is in 
fact his own auditor in this case. 
For if he had not reported the sale 
of the rum, we should have known 
nothing about it. It seems rather 
hard upon him, that when we trust 
him so far, we should not take his 
word when he says he has received 
the money. Suppose he had omit- 
ted to credit the sales altogether, we 
should have been none the wiser. 
What would you have done then?” 

“The matter would possibly in 
that case have not come before us at 


all,” replied my venerable friend ; 
‘““but I have always held, and still 
do hold, that when money is re- 
ceived on behalf of the Secretary 
of State, an independent voucher 
should be recorded in proof of the 
transaction.” 

Eventually, if I recollect rightly, 
this little case was amicably adjust- 
ed; but I felt that I had lost ground 
in Mr. Rueteen’s estimation, as _ in 
that of the office generally, by my 
laxity of sentiments. 

But my attention was just now 
temporarily diverted frora these in- 
teresting matters by more mundane 
affairs. It only wanted a couple of 
weeks to the time fixed for Sybil’s 
departure, when the decisive letter 
arrived which was to determine 
whether she might stay with us or 
must go out to India; for of course 
Mrs. Barton did not telegraph her 
reply to our application, although she 
wrote by return of post. The reply 
was what I expected. Her mother 
and “ Joe” were longing to see their 
dear child, whose coming had already 
been delayed a year longer than 
usual, all her sisters having gone 
out when they were eighteen. 
Moreover, it would be better to pay 
for the passage while the money was 
to be got, for there was no saying 
where it was-to come from by-and- 
by, now that Joe insisted on taking 
leave to the hills every season, and 
sacrificing half his salary; so she 
enclosed a remittance for the passage- 
money, and begged that I would 
arrange to send darling Sybil out 
by the first steamer for which an 
escort could be found. 

It so happened that our Kissengen 
acquaintance, Mrs. Featherstone, was 
about to start in a fortnight, accom- 
panying her husband back to India, 
on the expiration of his furlough, with 
her two daughters. For the last ten 
years the family had been divided, 
Mrs. Featherstone presiding over the 
household at Brighton, and her hus- 
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band furnishing from India the re- 
mittances which kept the establish- 
ment going, and renewing his ac- 
quaintance with the members of it 
by an occasional run home. Lat- 
terly they had become quite united 
again, Mr. Featherstone having been 
enjoying a two years’ furlough, on 
the expiration of which it had been 
arranged that his wife and daugh- 
ters should return with him to 
India, the house in Brighton being 
disposed of, and the boys placed in 
charge of a gentleman and his wife 
who make the care of Indian children 
their peculiar study. The voyagers 
now kindly proposed that Sybil 
should join their party at South- 
ampton, whither I accompanied her 
on the day fixed for the sailing of 
the steamer. 

The same steamer carried back my 
friend Brodie of the Public Works 
service, accompanied by his sister. 
Miss Brodie, whose magnificent 
head of hair (which had attained a 
prodigious development since our 
last meeting) gave her a quite juve- 
nile appearance, explained to us that 
she had been persuaded by Jamie into 
paying India a short visit, but she 
was sure nothing would induce her to 
stop for more than a year in such a 
horrid country; she had certainly 
made sufficient provision for her 
brief visit in the shape of a piano, and 
a general outfit comprised in about 
ten large packing-cases. Poor Mrs. 
Brodie, with whom I travelled back 
to town, for her part evidently re- 
garded the parting as a final one; 
but she was full of her son’s good- 
ness and liberality, and her hopes 
for a happy future for Jesse in 
India! There was no opening for 
girls in their quiet Scottish home, 
she said; the little town was full of 
old maids already. She was old 
herself; and although it would be 


‘lonely work living without her dear 


girl, better so than that her girl 
should be left alone in the world 


after she was gone. Thus spake the 
poor old lady, sorrowful but resigned, 
as I handed her into the cab which 
conveyed her to the lodgings where 
she was to pass the night, going down 
the next morning to her native Scot- 
tish village, to spend there the rest 
of her solitary days, finding peace 
of mind in the consciousness of self- 
sacrifice and the prosperity of her 
two children. 

Eva came up to town with Sybil 
for the last fortnight which the lat- 
ter had to spend in England, and 
the next day after their arrival Tom 
Strickland paid them a long visit ; 
and when I came home from office, 
the three were engaged in singing 
trios —the gentleman playing the 
accompaniment, and _ the sisters 
standing one on each side of the 
piano—an amusement resumed after 
dinner, which, by the way, was not 
more than half an hour late on this 
occasion. There must be something 
in this, I. thought. A man like 
Strickland, who professes to be in 
a state of perpetual boredom in 
every sort of society, would never 
show himself so ready to devote a 
whole evening to a young lady if 
there was not special attraction. 
Not that his manner expressed any 
particular tenderness of feeling, and 
he did not appear to be more atten- 
tive to one sister than the other; 
but that might be easily explained. 
A man like Strickland, bordering 
on middle age, would not show his 
feelings like younger fellows. The 
only thing that distinctly bore on 
the point was a remark he threw 
out during dinner, that he would like 
to go to India, only that Guardsmen 
were practically prevented from ex- 
changing. And as I sat ina corner 
while the music was renewed after 
dinner, I speculated on the course 
things would take if he did actu- 
ally make Sybil an offer. Should 
I be justified in detaining her in 
England, pending consent of her 
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parents to the marriage? No; it 
would clearly be better in such case 
that he should follow her to India, 
and bring his bride back. This 
would be a test of the strength of 
his feelings. It would be strange, 
too, if a man of his age and temper- 
ament were caught by a young girl ; 
for Sybil, although so tall and wo- 
manly-looking, was still almost a 
child in mind. To this speculation 
succeeded doubts about the suita- 
bility of such a marriage. Good- 
tempered and good-natured as were 
both Strickland and my sister-in- 
law, there was hardly any other 
point of affinity between this 
hard-headed sarcastic man of the 
world and the _ simple-minded 
Sybil But all these speculations 
proved baseless ; for although Strick- 
land, before leaving, made an ap- 
pointment to escort the ladies the 
next day to the city, and he paid 
frequent visits to the house during 
the fortnight that Sybil stayed with 


CHAPTER XLIII.—y 


It was not many weeks after 
Sybil’s departure, and our establish- 
ment in Pall Mall was peacefully 
engaged in its usual routine, undis- 
turbed save by the mild periodic 
excitement of framing the annual 
estimates, while I regarded my own 
state of mind with a sort of lazy 
wonder, as I found myself: gradually 
subsiding into an easy-going official 
hack, the grand visions of my day- 
dreams all unfulfilled, and even the 
sense of uneasiness at my Official 
shortcomings almost lulled to sleep, 
when I was suddenly aroused from 
this torpid condition by an interest- 
ing event. 

My first intimation of this came 
from Colonel Murphy. That able 
officer had apparently never been 
able to overcome his sense of per- 
sonal injury at my appointment to 


us, no declaration was made, and, 
indeed, no parting ever came off, 
for he was summoned to a court- 
martial at Windsor a day or two 
before Eva and I started for South- 
ampton. Nor could I guess from 
her manner what her feelings were 
in the matter. The poor child wept 
bitterly when she left Leatherby, 
before coming to town, at parting 
with her aunts; and the two sisters 
took leave of each other in the 
house by Queen’s Gate with mutual 
tears; but by the time we reached 
Southampton she had _ recovered 
from her sorrow, and in the bustle 
of embarkation on the steamer’s 
crowded deck, amid the excitement 
of the scene and greetings from her 
friends, she seemed quite in high 
spirits. Poor child! another home 
awaite# her beyond the sea, and 
the unknown and indefinite future 
lay before her, a prospect for the 
young always full of charms. 


IRTUE REWARDED. 


the Paymaster-Generalship — antici- 
pating his prediction of my political 
success by a dozen years; and s0, 
although we belonged to the same 
office, we rather avoided each other, 
a thing easy to do, as our work lay 
in different lines. | But we occasion- 
ally met at the Union Jack, and on 
this occasion my gallant friend came 
across the coffee-room to the table 
at which d was lunching, evidently 
with the object of telling me some- 
thing. 

The secret soon came out. “ This 
is a nice step for Bracton, isn’t it, 
and quite in his line too ?” 

Murphy saw by my look of sur- 
prise that his bolt had hit the mark. 
He had the pleasure of being the 
first to tell me that Bracton was 
made President of the Pauperism 
Commission—a piece of news he 
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conveyed with an air of conde- 
scending glibness, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ You see how little you are 
thought of in the office, although 
you are head of a department, that 
you are not told of these things.” 

But this was not al] my friend 
had to say. There was another dart 
to be fired off, which he at once 
proceeded to discharge. ‘ Hanged 
if I know, too, who they will find 
to put in his place. Bracton’s a 
precious clever fellow ; and although 
this sort of work wasn’t perhaps 
much in his line, still he was a dab 
at moving the estimates, and that 
sort of thing; spoke well, too. The 
Liberal party are clean used up, in 
my opinion—not a single rising man 
among the whole lot. Lord Lambs- 
wool would do, but then you see 
they must have the Under-Seeretary 
in the Commons as long as Lord 
Stowe remains War Minister. I 
expect they will have to bring in an 
under-secretary from one of the 
other departments.” 

Murphy was, I think, puzzled, as 
he walked away, why I laughed. 
Could he have made a bad shot ? 
and was it really possible that, after 
all, I was behind the scenes, and 
knew more about the matter than 
he did? My ignorance, however, 
was in reality not assumed ; but I 
could not help smiling, partly at the 
obvious device, partly because Mur- 
phy appeared to fancy that his de- 
preciation of my claims might really 
have some effect in determining the 
reversion of the vacant appointment. 

A more serious indication of the 
tendency of opinion was, that Lord 
Stowe, when he sent for me to his 
room an hour later on a small mat- 
ter of business, made no allusion to 
the impending vacancy. Bracton 
himself came into my room shortly 
afterward to announce his prefer- 
ment. 

“T have got a piece of news for 
you, West.” 
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““T fancy I have heard it already, 
if it is something you are to be con- 
gratulated on.” : 

* “How so? Who told you ?” 

“ Colonel Murphy, at my club, 
just now.” 

‘“‘ Ah, by the way, I did give him 
a hint about it this morning, when 
he was in my room, but I ought to 
have told him it was in confidence. 
Yes, I am going to the Pauperism 
Commission. I should have liked 
to stay on in this shop very well, 
but I saw it was no good trying to 
do anything with old Stowe at the 
head of it. And of course it will 
be pleasanter to be top-sawyer again, 
although in a smaller department; 
and then there is the higher pay, 
which, as I ain’t a Croesus, is an 
object. To be sure, my re-election 
will be a ticklish affair ; my respect- 
ed constituents are a precious rum 
set of customers, and no mistake ; 
and I can’t say I look forward to 
the pleasure of meeting them again 
one bit, and that’s a fact. They 
can’t understand that a fellow in 
office ain’t quite so free to talk as he 
was when he was an independent 
member. They’re always casting up 
what they call my pledges in my 
teeth. Blessed if I ever give any 
pledges again. However, I shall 
make room for you.” 

“T am not so sure of that. At 
any rate I have heard nothing about 
it, which looks as if the Govern- 
ment had other intentions.” 

“Oh, they must appoint you ; 
there isn’t a single chap about the 
Government with any claims to 
come in over your head in that 
way, who would care to look at the 
post.” 

“Yes; but what chance should I 
have, any more than you, of doing 
anything useful, if the head of the 
office is not prepared to do any- 
thing ?” 

“Oh, but the case is different. 
You have all the knowledge cut and 
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dried for going ahead with ; whereas 
I don’t mind saying that I don’t 
know much more about the army now 
than I did when I came here, and 
what is more, I don’t find that I 
care much more about it. No, no; 
you can claim the appointment prac- 
tically, for they can’t afford to let 
you go into Opposition. You have 
got the gift of the gab, you know, 
and could make yourself darned un- 
pleasant in Opposition, and they 
know it too.” 

“T am afraid the appointment 
would be unpleasant to the office in 
any case. I am not very popular 
with the heads of departments now, 
and should be still less so as Under- 
Secretary, I fear.” 

‘‘Unpopular ? What does that 
matter? So am I always unpopu- 
lar, and always shall be, but I have 
my way notwithstanding, and get 
what I want done. Bless me, you 
should have seen what a precious 
row there was at the Colliery Board 
when I cut down the allowance of 
red tape! Old Wregistre, the head- 
clerk, wanted to memorialise the 
Treasury: he said he had been 
forty years in the service, and had 
never been stinted in red tape be- 
fore; but I stuck to my orders, 
and put every man jack of them 
on an allowance of twelve ounces 
a-year, and very soon heard no 
more of it.” 

At this point happily an inter- 
ruption occurred to our conver- 
sation, for this criticism of our 
chief was hardly decorous, nor did 
I accept the notion of unpopularity 
with the philosophical indifference 
of my friend. 


CHAPTER XLV.-~-DRY 


The Minister’s breakfast-hour was 
nine, and he always joined Lady 
Elizabeth and his daughter at that 
meal, however late his engagements 
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The settlement of the vacancy 
remained doubtful for some days. 
The Prime Minister, as I after- 
wards learned, had proposed at 
once to offer me the vacant ap- 
pointment, but Lord Stowe objected 
on the ground that I should be 
troublesome. I do not know how 
far the final decision may have 
been influenced by it, but my old 
friend the Overseer, in its weekly 
epigrammatic summary of news, 
while certifying that the Right 
Honourable John Bracton was ad- 
vanced from the Under-Secretary- 
ship of the War Department to 
his new appointment, and that the 
paupers would now have their turn 
of flagellation, added that of course 
the vacancy thus created would fall to 
Captain West. That at first promis- 
ing but latterly indolent young official 
would now have an opportunity of 
winning his spurs. However that 
may be, Lord Stowe communicated 
to me one day that the Premier had 
authorised him to invite me to accept 
the vacant appointment, adding, in 
a pretty little speech, something 
about his satisfaction at the well- 
deserved advancement. But it is 
almost impossible to disguise one’s 
sympathies, and my chief failed to 
conceal the feeling that the appoint- 
ment was not really to his liking. 

To his apparent surprise, I asked 
for time to consider the proposal, 
and going to my room wrote a note 
to Mr. Merrifield, requesting an in- 
terview. He invited me, in reply, to 
breakfast with him the next morn- 
ing at his house in Craven Square, 
that being the only time at which 
he was disengaged. 
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might have been the previous night 


—or morning. When, after it was 
concluded, we found ourselves alone, 
I opened the: conversation, ‘I 
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thought it would be best,” I said, 
“to trouble you with a few minutes’ 
conversation before definitely reply- 
ing to the offer you have done me 
the honour to make. You may per- 
haps remember the conversations we 
had about army reform while down 
at Arrowdown. It will be pretty 
plain from what I said then that I 
have strong views on the subject, and 
the main object I should have before 
me in taking the higher office would 
be to endeavour to carry them out. 
Now, of course it is useless to think 
of such schemes unless the Govern- 
ment, and especially the head of 
the Government, is prepared to sup- 
port them. So I have ventured to 
waive etiquette, and to ask you the 
question, how far you are prepared 
to adopt any proposals of this sort, 
provided Lord Stowe is ready, on 
their being unfolded, to bring them 
forward ?” 

The Premier leaned back in his 
chair thoughtfully, his elbows on 
the arms, the tips of his fingers 
balanced against each other. At 
last he said— 

“Your programme, if I recollect 
rightly, was a pretty extensive one, 
and involved a general reorganisa- 
tion of everything. Am I to under- 
stand that you make it a condition 
of taking up the Under-Secretary- 
ship that we are to back up all the 
schemes for improving or altering 
the army which you may be pre- 
pared to devise?’ and the Minister 
looked somewhat sarcastic. 

‘““No, Mr. Merrifield; please un- 
derstand me. I am quite aware 
of the absurdity of a mere under- 
strapper of the Government appear- 
ing to propose conditions on taking 
up a subordinate office, but still I 
feel that I should be doing more 
harm than good if trying to push 
on reforms when no one was pre- 
pared to aid in the matter. I should 
be dissatisfied with the position my- 
self, and some person who feels less 
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strongly on the subject would be 
better suited to the post, if nothing 
is to be done in it. He would give 
less trouble, and things would run 
more smoothly. But I did think and 
hope that the Government would be 
glad of an opportunity of gaining the ° 
credit to be got by undertaking a 
comprehensive scheme of army re- 


form, to say nothing of the benefit to 
the country of once and for all put- 
ting our military administration on a 
sound footing.” 

““ What does Lord Stowe say to all 
Have you discussed 


your schemes ? 
them with him ?” 
“Lord Stowe is, I should hope, 
as patriotic as the rest of his country- 
men, and certainly I should suppose 
he is as fully alive as other people 
to the personal advantage that would 
accrue from being associated with 
the successful carrying out of a 
great national measure.” This was 
a delicate way of saying that I hoped 
he would be ready to behave like a 
not altogether obstructive dummy. 
But, in fact, this part of the conver- 
sation was a rather delicate one. I 
could not say that I thought my 
chief was an old humbug ; besides, 
Mr. Merrifield must have long ago 
taken the measure of his colleague. 
“But your schemes, I take it, 
even supposing they are such as 
would commend themselves to the 
Government—upon which point I 
am not prepared at present to give 
any opinion one way or the other— 
your schemes look as if they would 
cut out work enough to last for half- 
a-dozen sessions. What Ministry 
can expect in these days to hold out 
so long? And have you at all con- 
sidered the effort involved, the 
mental and bodily strain, of carrying 
through such a task? Understand 
me. I desire administrative reform 
as much as any man, and I hope I 
appreciate official zeal and earnest- 
ness among my colleagues at its 
proper value; but we are merely 
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human beings, my dear Captain 
West, and the limit of capacity is 
soon reached, at any rate in Parlia- 
ment.” And the Minister’s face ‘as- 
sumed a jaded aspect as he spoke, 
and I thought I could read in the 
lines of his fine countenance the 
records of weary days and nights, of 
needless obstructions, and wranglings 
and debating ; furrows worn by the 
friction—the ever-increasing friction 
—of government by Parliaments and 
parties. ; 

“One thing at least,” I replied, 
“can be done, which will provoke 
no opposition ; which need involve 
no trouble or labour except to the 
persons immediately concerned—the 
officials of the War Office ; which 
indeed, so far from provoking op- 
position, would be sure to command 
universal approbation ; and that is 
the decentralisation of the depart- 
ment and our whole system of 
military administration. This really 
great measure, should be, I ven- 
ture to think, the proper precursor 
of all other army reforms; at any 
rate, it can be carried out quite inde- 
pendently of them; and although a 
great measure, it is in reality one 
mainly of details, and to a great 
extent a technical question. It turns, 
in fact, on-accounts.” 

I trembled as I said this, for I 
knew by experience how at the 
very word “accounts” most listen- 
ers, like human snails, would draw 
in their horns and cease to pay 
attention any longer to what was 
said. If you began to talk about 
estimates and accounts to Lord 
Stowe, he at once assumed an atti- 
tude of vacant abstraction—looking 
through you as if his dear Sophia 
and the rest of his girls were exactly 
a hundred miles behind your chair. 
Even Bracton, shrewd, hard-headed 
man of business as he was, could 
not be got to go into details of 
accounts. For Burley, indeed, the 
subject possessed a sort of fascina- 
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tion, although I don’t think he 


* understood much about it; but with 


him accounts signified merely a 
vehicle for foisting some new re- 
turn on the army, wherein the 
columns on the bottom of the page 
should give one set of facts, and 
those at the side another. But this 
was one of the qualities which, 
almost as much as his other great 
gifts, gave Mr. Merrifield his superio- 
rity over all other public men of his 
time—his mastery over details. At 
the word “accounts” the languid 
expression passed away from his 
features; he brightened up and 
looked quite interested ; and thus 
encouraged, I plunged at once into 
my subject. 

This was the point, I said, which 
I had been so anxious to explain 
to him when I was honoured by 
the conversation we had together 
in the autumn on Arrowdown, but 
unfortunately the opportunity slip- 
ped away. That decentralisation 
should be the aim of every army 
reformer was generally admitted, 
but no one, so far as I knew, had yet 
pointed out how it could be effected. 
All those schemes which had been 
put forward for localising the 
army were very well as far as ‘they 
went, but they did not go to the 
bottom of the matter. We might 
imitate the German system in ex- 
ternals, and map out the country 
into military divisions, each with 
its permanent army corps—an ar- 
rangement, by the way, utterly un- 
suited to our condition of colonial 
service ; but this at best would be 
only an external imitation. There 
is no good in multiplying staffs and 
departments if you do not give them 
authority ; and yet it would be found 
that these local commanders and 
local staffs, should such come to be 
appointed, would have, and could 
have, no virtual responsibility. For 
the system of estimates and ac- 
counts now in force assumes a com- 
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plete centralisation of initiating 
power within the War Office; and we 
may construct local arsenals and 
establish local magazines, but until 
the system of our accounts and 
estimates is altered, there can be no 
real effective decentralisation. For 
this there must first be a complete 
reconstruction of the system of esti- 
mates. The whole reform, as I con- 
ceived, really turned on that. ‘{* Let 
me explain what I mean by taking 
a case,” said I, unfolding the esti- 
mates of the year, which I had 
brought with me in a despatch-box, 
in case the Premier should not have a 
copy at hand; “any item will do. At 
page 48, for example, we have ‘ Cost 
of Forage, and allowances in lieu, 
£448,889,’ made up of ‘ General Staff, 
£15,556,’ ‘Control Staff, £5791,’ 
and soon. Well now, the result of 
bringing these items together in one 
lump for the whole army is, that 
every item to be expended against 
each of these sums must be referred 
to some one central authority who 
keeps the whole account in his 
hands. If during the year any ad- 
ditional claims arise in respect of 
forage, for example, it has to be re- 
ferred to the central office. The 
authorities in Ireland or Scotland, 
or anywhere else, cannot authorise 
any additional expenditure against 
a grant, however trifling, because 
they do not know whether the ef- 
fect of such excess may not be to 
cause an excess over the aggregate 
sum provided. The only parties 
who can pronounce on the matter 
are those who know what is the 
total expenditure recorded azgainst 
the vote—in other words, the ac- 
countants in Pall Mall. It is the 
same with every other item of army 
expenditure—fuel, rates, travelling 
expenses, purchase of stores, cloth- 
ing, manufactures, everything. The 
whole system assumes that there 
should be one central office where 
all the threads are gathered up, and 
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where the expenditure that is going 
on all over the world should be 
collected and recorded against the 
different votes ; and that all officials 
at a distance should be kept in 
complete ignorance as to what the 
effect of their expenditure may be 
upon the estimates generally. So 
long as this system is maintained 
decentralisation is impossible. De- 
centralisation means the delegation 
of authority; but any proposal of 
this sort is at once met by the 
objection that the expenditure could 
not in such case be checked by 
the estimates. And the men who 
urge this objection have really at 
last got to think that it is unan- 
swerable, and that the estimates in 
their present form are in the nature 
of things unalterable, so blinded do 
men become by working in routine. 
“‘ But further, even if the proced- 
ure in force did not call for alteration 
as a preliminary to reform in admin- 
istration, it ought, I submit, to be 
altered, because the estimates in 
their present form are intrinsic- 
ally defective. There, is a great 
show of information and detail 
about them, but in reality they 
supply a minimum of either. The 
popular notion is, that this detail is 
furnished for the benefit of members 
of Parliament. It would be more 
correct to assume that they are made 
up in their present form in view to 
bewildering members of Parliament, 
and concealing the facts. What are 
the emoluments of any given official, 
—say, for example, a controller? You 
cannot find out from the estimates. 
The ‘pay proper,’ indeed, is given, 
but the ‘allowances’ of the whole 
Control Department are lumped to- 
gether—the forage in one item, the 
fuel in another, rates and taxes in 
another, and so on; so that the total 
emoluments of any one officer, either 
in that or any other department, can 
nowhere be ascertained. It is just 
the same with the estimates of the 
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manufacturing departments. What 
can a member of Parliament possibly 
predicate from the item of £29,000 
for ‘Piece - work’ under the head 
Clothing, or from the fact that 
£40,000 is going to be spent in 
saltpetre, and £188,000 in purchase 
of metals? What he and everybody 
else would like to know is the cost 
of coats and greatcoats and other 
items of clothing, and the number 
to be made during the year; the 
quantity of gunpowder to be manu- 
factured, and its cost per barrel; and 
so on for other articles. On all these 
points the estimates do not give 
him a particle of information. They 
are useless even for the manufac- 
turing departments themselves ; be- 
cause as the same official seldom 
deals with an article throughout all 
its stages, he has not the means of 
watching the account. One man 
buys the saltpetre, another converts 
it into gunpowder; neither of them, 
therefore, knows the whole cost of 
the operation. It is the same with 
every other branch of any manufac- 
ture. The only people who have 
the means of ascertaining the whole 
of the facts are the accountants in 
the central office; and they, being 
at a distance from the scene of ope- 
rations, possibly do not understand 
what are necessarily complicated 
transactions, and if they attempt to 
bring out prices and results, simply 
make a muddle of it. 

““My view, therefore, is, that the 
estimates should be entirely recast 
in form. The general estimates 
should be framed to show the ex- 
penditure locally, so that the gen- 
eral officers commanding districts 
should know what is the expendi- 
ture sanctioned for their respective 
districts, and then the supply offi- 
cers under them would really be 
able to control the expenditure, and 
their functions would bear some 
sort.of relation to their titles. The 
same sort of change should be ex- 
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tended to all supply branches and 
to the manufacturing departments ; 
that is to say, the votes should be 
distributed by disbursers instead of 
by services, as in fact is now done in 
the Works branch, the only one in 
which the estimates are framed on a 
sound principle. In that branch the 
estimates do not bring together the 
outlay of bricks, or lime, or tim- 
ber throughout the British empire ; 
but the cost of each work is shown 
separately, and therefore in the case 
of that branch only is there the 
means of enforcing local responsi- 
bility. What is needed is to extend 
that system to the other branches of 
army expenditure. Such a change 
would not interfere with the system 
of votes, or appropriations, or audit, 
or anything else that is implied in 
Parliamentary government; on the 
contrary, the control of Parliament 
would really become much more 
complete and effective than it is 
now, because members would then 
be able to find out what is the real 
cost of each part of the army; in 
place of the mystification which 
now wraps up the army expendi- 
ture, we should have real simplicity. 

‘“* Further, the audit should be local 
as well as the expenditure. By this 
I do not mean that it should not 
come under the scrutiny of the cen- 
tral authority, but that the auditors, 
instead of sitting in Pall Mall and 
returning detailed accounts and 
vouchers, sent up in waggon-loads 
from all parts of the empire, involv- 
ing a great expense in copying, and 
endless correspondence in references 
and calls for explanations, which 
after all can often not be made clear 
to people at a distance ignorant of the 
nature of the transactions: instead of 
this, the accounts should, as far as 
possible, be audited on the spot where 
the expenditure takes place, by audi- 
tors either permanently detached, or 
sent out from time to time from the 
War Department. By this plan no- 
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thing would be sacrificed in accuracy 
or speed of accounting, to set off 
against the resulting saving in cor- 
respondence and expense. Not the 
least of the benefits would be the 
education thus given to the officers 
concerned—by which I mean the 
whole of my department, senior 
and junior clerks and all, who, 
never seeing anything now of the 
army except on paper, and pass- 
ing their lives in the dull routine 
of mechanical tasks, come often to 
perform them in a dull, unintelli- 
gent way. Auditors are not in the 
nature of things more stupid than 
other people: it is their training 
which brings them to do their work 
in the aggravating way now so often 
manifested—to mistake the form for 
the essence of the work. The head 
of another great audit department 
told me that his difficulties arose 
not so much from the shortcomings 
of the officials whose accounts he 
had to audit, as from the perversity 
of his own people, misunderstanding 
the points about which they ought 
to exercise their judgment, and 


causing needless irritation by foolish 


references. Judging from my own 
experience, I can quite understand it. 

“But the main advantage to be 
claimed for this scheme has yet to 
be stated. It would be equally 
suitable for war and peace. And 
that surely is the point to be aimed 
at in all military administration, 
yet it is just where our present sys- 
tem fails. Of course there must be 
greater laxity on active service than 
is permissible in peace time, but we 
might surely contrive a mode of 
doing business which should in a 
general way be the type on which 
army administration should be con- 
ducted under all circumstances. _ If, 
for example, army finance and ad- 
ministration were localised in the 
way I have indicated, each army 
corps—or whatever the administra- 
tive unit may be called—having its 
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own civil staff, trained in peace time 
to all the functions which have to 
be exercised in war—pay, supply, 
audit, financial control really so 
called : then if this corps were sent 
on active service, the functionaries 
who accompanied it would ca 
with them into the field the experi- 
ence they had gained in the exer- 
cise of independent responsibility ; 
and that experience would beget 
what I may call financial self-posses- 
sion, a quality which has hitherto 
been utterly wanting to our spend- 
ing departments in the field. This 
surely would be an improvement on 
the present condition of things, 
when the centralised, inflexible con- 
trol exercised by the central depart- 
ment in peace is perforce abandoned 
on the outbreak of war, to be suc- 
ceeded by a state of wild confusion, 
when,rules of every kind are thrown 
to the winds, and those who have 
never been allowed to spend any- 
thing rush to the other extreme, and 
pour out money like water. This 
has happened before on every oc 
casion of war, and is sure to happen 
again. It is the inevitable tendency 
of a thoroughly centralised system 
such as ours to go on ever central- 
ising ; piling up checks and forms 
in search of an ideal perfection of 
supervision, till when the machine 
comes under the rough usage of war 
it breaks down from its own weight 
and complexity. War is a brutally 
rough exercise at best, and we can 
hardly make our apparatus too sims 
ple or too elastic, if we mean it to 
stand the strain.” 

But all these reforms, I submitted, 
would come short of what was neces- 
sary unless supplemented by another 
radical change of system. ‘“ The 
War Department, as now constituted, 
should be dismantled, and broken . 
up intoa number of smaller separate 
offices. The theory of the present 
concentration, is, no doubt, to avoid 
correspondence “and delay in de- 
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spatch of business; but the point 
of concentration may easily be car- 
tied too far, and then instead of 
simplicity you get complexity and 
confusion. Anybody may see this 
by supposing, as an extreme case, 
all the different departments of the 
Government, which are now con- 
ducted as separate establishments, 
to be amalgamated into one office. 
You might thus save something 
in the registering of letters, and in 
porters and messengers, perhaps even 
in correspondence; but it is easy 
to perceive that an office of such 
a sort would become utterly un- 
wieldy and unmanageable. It may 
be urged, perhaps, that the cases 
are not analogous, for that all these 
different departments have no con- 
nection with each other, and little 
need for intercommunication, where- 
as the different branches of the 
War Department are all engaged 
upon the same operation, the busi- 
ness of the army. But in fact there 
is no necessary communication be- 
tween many of the different sub- 
divisions of the War Office—between 
the Commissariat and the Works 
branches, for example. Free com- 
munication should be encouraged 
between heads of departments no 
doubt, but beyond a certain point con- 
centration and centralisation tend 
rather to the obstruction than to the 
despatch of business. 

“This, however, is a minor point. 
The main objection to the pre- 
sent arrangement is that it in- 
volves over-centralisation of the 
worst form. All authority being 
vested in the Secretary of State, 
no proper responsibility is  exer- 
cised by the various heads of exec- 
utive departments. The unhealthy 
fiction set up is, that the former ad- 
ministers every branch of the army 
directly in his own person, delegat- 
ing no authority to any subordinate 
officials, and being alone responsible 
for the conduct of all business trans- 
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acted by them down to the minutest 
details. In pursuance of this fic- 
tion, every order issued from the 
office goes forth in the name of 
the Secretary of State; every let- 
ter that comes in is addressed to 
the under-secretary, as if intended 
to be laid before his chief. Thus 
the authority, not to say the very 
existence, of the heads of  de- 
partments, even the Parliamentary 
as well as the permanent officers 
who really dispose of nine-tenths 
of the work, is entirely ignored. 
There is, of course, a private under- 
standing within the office that cer- 
tain cases shall be disposed of by 
these officers and others sent up for 
orders, but the limits of authority 
are very vaguely defined ; and this 
is at most a responsibility exercised 
as between the head of an office and 
his subordinates: recognised respon- 
sibility to Parliament and the coun- 
try there is none. 

“The mischievous effect of this 
fiction crops up at every point. 
For example, this constant employ- 
ment of the Secretary of State’s name 
upon the most trifling references 
—matters about which he cannot 
be, and, from the nature of the case, 
ought not to be, concerned—tends 
rather to weaken than to strengthen 
his authority. Men outside the 
office feel that they are not really 
contending with him, but with some 
subordinate using his name; in 
short, we have a perpetual sham. 

“Tt tends to create a degree of 
undue interference with the execu- 
tive officers of the army, carried on 
under the ewgis of the Minister’s 
name by officials whose own iden- 
tity does not appear on the record; 
interference which they would 
hesitate to exercise avowedly in 
their own persons. Make heads 
of departments specifically respons- 
ible for all the business they trans- 
act, and they will cease to worry 
other people. Simplification and 
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reduction of work are sure to fol- 
low. 

“Tt is, of course, fatal to the effi- 
ciency of the executive departments. 
Take a case which may be fresh in 
recollection. A regiment marches 
from one country town to another— 
of course under orders issued direct 
from Pall Mall — and the provi- 
sions which ®ught to have been 
supplied on the way are not forth- 
coming. A row is got up about it ; 
questions are asked in the House; 
inquiry is made; and it is found 
that there is really no one to come 
down upon. All the orders in the 
case have slipped through under the 
initials of the Minister, and the only 
person on whom responsibility can 
be fixed, if it is to be fixed on any 
one, is himself. Thus the very 
people who want most to be looked 
after, the heads of the executive de- 
partments, are the very men who 
escape all responsibility, except the 
indirect responsibility of a clerk to 
the head of his office. 

“But still more, the tendency of 
all this centralisation is to render the 
direct interference of the War Min- 
ister, real or nominal, far too minute 
and prominent. It is said some- 
times that his control over all 
branches of the army is not suffi- 
ciently established. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that it is carried much 
too far. What between the pressure 
of Parliament in one direction, al- 
ways looking to him for information 
and explanation, and the natural 
tendency of officials trained as ours 
are to shrink from responsibility and 
refer everything to their chief, the 
latter has practically usurped func- 
tions which, from the nature of the 
case, he cannot fulfil properly. Take 
the late autumn manceuvres for ex- 
ample. These are supposed to be 
an imitation of war. procedure, so 
far as imitation is possible, and yet 
what could be more unlike? And 
we have gone out of our way to make 
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it so. Every little trifling detail 
has been carried out in our office in 
the name, real orassumed, of the War 
Minister; and then, when every 
arrangement is complete, and the 
troops are assembled, a couple of 
elderly generals are picked out from 
the reserve list and put down to 
play with the troops for a fortnight, 
and then sent home again. Could 
anything be more unlike actual war ? 
In fact, our office ought to be called 
the Peace Department rather than 
the War Department, for this sort 
of interference is only possible dur- 
ing peace; business could not be 
carried on in this sort of way for an 
hour in war time. Were it a case 
of real war, the department would 
have to be content with providing 
the supplies and leaving all manage- 
ment to the generals; but what 
chance have our generals of being 
found equal to the occasion if always 
kept in leading strings? We have 
heard a great deal about the credit- 
able labours of our office in prepar- 
ing for the manceuvres; we ought 
to be ashamed rather than proud 
of them, for we ought by rights 
to have had nothing to do with 
them. There is really no more 
reason why the War Office should 
interfere directly with the local sup- 
ply officers in the performance of 
their duties, than that it should 


‘take their commands away from the 


colonels of battalions. 

“TI conceive, then, that the War 
Minister, or the officer acting in his 
name, should be much less of an 
executive head than he has now got 
by degrees to become. His business 
should be rather to supervise others 
than to act himself. And the first 
step towards this is to break up the 
Office ; to detach the different heads 
of executive departments and their 
establishment, and make them exer- 
cise their functions on their own 
responsibility, reducing the War 
Department proper to the under 
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secretaries and the necessary staff 
of clerks. 

“Of course this change could not 
be made without trouble. It would 
be immediately discovered as a first 
result that the powers of these differ- 
ent officials need to be distinctly de- 
fined, because, as I have explained, at 
present they have no recognised au- 
thority, but exercise their functions 
solely in the name of the Secretary 
of State. The first thing needed, 
then, would be a distinct code of 
regulations, defining the duties of 
each department and the powers of 
its head, as well as of the officials 
subordinate to him. This in itself 
will at once lead to a vast reduction 
of correspondence, because substi- 
tuting certitude for the present in- 
definite relations between all parties 
concerned. But this is a minor 
point, although a great reform in 
its way. The main object in view 
should be to distribute authority, 
and to train all branches of the 
army to the exercise of responsi- 
bility.” 


Such is an outline of the plans I 
submitted to Mr. Merrifield, who lis- 
tened with great attention, occasion- 
ally throwing in a remark, or asking 
a question for further elucidation. 

When I had finished speaking, 
he observed that it was a pretty big 
scheme ; had I spoken to Lord Stowe 
about it? 

I replied that I had not. It 
seemed useless to discuss the mat- 
ter with him before ascertaining 
whether the proposal would be 
likely to be agreeable to himself 
and the Government generally. All 
that Lord Stowe could say would 
be that he would consult him (Mr. 
Merrifield) and the Cabinet, so I 
thought it better to come at once 
to the fountain-head and see whether 
there was any reasonable chance of 
my views being accepted. 

“But surely you cannot expect 
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me or any other man to swallow all 
that screed of doctrine at once, not 
to say anything of the great schemes 
you shadowed forth when we were 
staying at Strickland’s, for upsetting 
everything generally.” 

“{ think Mr. Merrifield is hardly 
the person to sneer at schemes which 
savour of the subversive.” 

“*Excuse me. I h&d no intention 
of sneering, and if I appeared so ill- 
mannered, must apologise. But, my 
dear Captain West, you must see 
the impossibility of my ever assent- 
ing to the propriety of your schemes, 
still less committing the Government 
to any pledge to adopt them, merely 
on such a statement as you have 
favoured me with, and that too even 
before the minister of the depart- 
ment has been consulted. You 
must see that such a proposal is, to 
say the least, somewhat unreason- 
able.” 

“Pray do not suppose that I 
meant anything so more than un- 
reasonable, so utterly absurd. All 
that I can expect or ask is to be 
able to carry you with me, if ever 
my schemes arrive at the point of 
assuming a definite form, and of 
their being of a sort to approve 
themselves to your judgment.” 

Mr. Merrifield replied that any 
schemes brought under his consid- 
eration would of course command 
careful attention. 

This, however, I explained, was 
not exactly what I wanted. Pro- 
posals brought before the Govern- 
ment by a member of the Govern- 
ment—even a subordinate one— 
would of course be looked at. I 
knew that. But the case was really 
this. Without wishing to pre- 
scribe conditions, which would be 
absurd for an Under-Secretary, 
I might say that I should only 
care to undertake office with the 
object of assisting to carry out what 
I conceived to be reforms. To 
enter on it with any other object 
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would be merely to give trouble to 
no purpose. What, then, I really 
desired, was to know whether he 
thought my ideas on the subject 
reasonable and feasible, so far as I 
had explained them ? 

Mr. Merrifield replied that he 
thought (speaking of course under re- 
servation) there was unquestionably 
a good deal in my proposals that 
seemed very ingenious, and possibly 
that might prove very beneficial ; 
“but,” he added, smiling, and yet 
with a look of weariness passing over 
his face, called up, I fancied, by the 
spectres of long days and nights wast- 
ed in fruitless sittings in the House 
—“ but, my dear Captain West, do 
you know what such a reform as 
this means ? Young and ardent mem- 
bers never seem to realise the diffi- 
culty of carrying out a measure of 
any sort through Parliament, the 
impotence of even the strongest 
Governments to do these things.” 

I replied that I thought it did 
not need to be old to see how much 
friction was involved by our system 
of government, and how large were the 
powers of obstruction of even those 
members who were good for nothing 
else. “But, on the other hand,” I 
continued, “it seems to me that 
Governments are always strongest 
when they are dealing with strong 
measures. As I took the liberty of 
observing when we discussed the 
subject before, when you carried 
your great measure on the law of 
entail, how irresistible you were! 
while on that miserable little ques- 
tion whether children under four- 
teen should be allowed to buy more 
than a pint of malt liquor at a time, 
or again, whether the school boards 
should face their buildings in stucco, 
—why, all party bonds seemed to be 
dissevered, and we could not be sure 
of a majority from one day to an- 
other. Could there,” I went on to 
say, “be a surer card to play for 
keeping our party in, to put the 
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case on its lowest grounds, than to 
come forward with a bold scheme of 
army reform,—-supposing, of course, 
that it commends itself to the gene- 
ral approbation of the country ?” 

“I confess your scheme would 
have even greater attractions, West, 
if it were a sure card to play for 
turning our party out.” And the 
Minister yawned languidly, while 
the jaded look I had noticed before 
again passed over his face. 

This wa8 the first symptom I had 
noticed in the great Minister of that 
fatigue of office which so often at- 
tacks our statesmen. Hitherto, and 
especially during our visit to the 
Stricklands, he had always mani- 
fested a thorough zest for official 
life, and even the wear and tear 
of Parliamentary wrangle seemed 
not to produce any sense of distress 
in him as it did in other people. 
Perhaps in the quiet time before 
the session began, his heart failed 
him at the prospect of coming strife 
more than it would do when the 
sound of battle actually arose; for 
Mr. Merrifield was emphatically a Par- 
liamentary war-horse, and when the 
trumpet of debate sounded, would 
be sure to rush gaily into the battle. 

“Tf we are to be turned out,” I 
observed, ‘at least let us be turned 
out on some question worthy of be- 
ing defeated on, instead of expiring 
of inanition, or under the combined 
effect of a multitude of petty defeats. 
But I cannot help believing that in 
reality our party would really be 
strengthened immensely’ by bring- 
ing forward such a measure. We 
should carry the country with us 
for a certainty; and not only the 
people who go into efficiency re- 
gardless of economy; we should 
cave the economists with us too, 
Drylands, and Allus Wright, and 
Rigby Sebright, and that set, be- 
cause I verily believe that you may 
make the army both cheaper and 
more efficient.” 
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Such is an outline of the conver- 
sation. The final result was, that Mr. 
Merrifield arranged for Lord Stowe 
to meet me at his house a day or two 
afterwards, when, in the presence 
of the two Ministers, I unfolded my 
scheme to the latter. 

‘“What do you think of that for 
a@ programme, Stowe?’ said Mr. 
Merrifield, when I had done speak - 
ing. ‘Pretty extensive, is it not? 
Now, the question is, how far can 
we support our young ftiend here? 
He cuts out plenty of work for you, 
at any rate.” 

“Yes,” I observed; “ but then I 
should hope that a great measure of 
this sort, improved as it would be 
in Lord Stowe’s hands, and carried 
through successfully, would procure 
the War Minister an undying repu- 
tation.” I tried to say this gravely, 
but felt that I seemed to be making 
fun of Lord Stowe, and that Mr. 
Merrifield knew that I was doing 
so; and the mutual consciousness 
thus set up made us both, I think, 
a little uncomfortable. But Lord 
Stowe had no misgivings. He 
looked more than ever as if he 
thought he resembled William Pitt 
as he replied,—‘‘Oh, as for hard 
work, an old official like me is 
accustomed to it.” And then he 
went on to say that the improve- 
ment of army administration had 
ever been one of the objects dearest 
to him; that he fully recognised 
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the originality and value of my 
ideas, and had no doubt he should 
be able, with the advantage of my 
help, to introduce many valuable re- 
forms in various parts of the system. 

Nothing could at first sight be 
more satisfactory ; but, in fact, Lord 
Stowe promised too readily, having 
evidently no clear notion of what 
was proposed, or of the difficulty 
involved. However, the agreement 
tacitly come to furnished me, to all 
appearance, with the opportunity I 
wished for. Lord Stowe was to 
afford me full power of initiation, 
and to back up all proposals which 
commended themselves to his judg- 
ment; while Mr. Merrifield, who was 
evidently impressed by the ideas I 
had put forward, and exhibited a 
much more lively interest in the 
matter than Lord Stowe, expressed 
himself as prepared to support us 
in the Cabinet. In fact, army, re- 
form might very possibly be devel- 
oped into one of the great schemes 
of the session. “But we must con- 
sult the heads of departments, 
West, before we do anything,” said 
his lordship, as we parted in the 
office lobby; “they have great ex- 
perience and judgment—Burley es- 
pecially—and enormous knowledge 
on these subjects. They will, no 
doubt, be able to throw. a great deal 
of light on some of these difficult 
questions, and make them look quite 
simple.” 


CHAPTER XLV.—UNEXPECTED HELP. 


A day or two after the events 
recorded in the last chapter, I met 
Mr. Strickland in the coffee-room of 
the Apollo, to which select insti- 
tution I had lately been elected. 
He had come up to town thus early 
with Mrs. Strickland, before the 
meeting of Parliament, to consult 
their physician about her health. 
He of course congratulated me on 


my advancement. ‘‘ You will now 
be able to set about carrying out 
some of your pet designs. With- 
out altogether agreeing with you, I 
shall still be very glad to see vou 
successful ; anything must be better 
than letting things stand still.” 
“Tam not very sanguine of doing 
much. The more I see of the 
working of Governments, the more 
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difficult it appears to effect any- 
thing. The tendency of modern 
times seems to be towards a general 
break-down of Ministers from sheer 
overweight of details and petty 
obstructions.” 

“Too true, I fear; it is a melan- 
choly sight to see the whole force 
of the Government employed night 
after night to carry some wretched 
little measure through committee. 
I never cease to congratulate myself 
on having resisted the allurements 
of office. I should not have minded 
the useful work; it is the work to 
no purpose that is so irksome.” 

“Then look at the way in which 
needless fetters are imposed on our 
leading men. They get no assist- 
ance in their confidential work. <A 
Minister’s private secretaries ought 
to be almost as able as himself, and 
he ought to be allowed a dozen if 
he wants them. But the salaries 
are fixed at a rate about suitable for 
a junior bank-clerk, so they have to 
be paid by preferment; and when- 
ever any wretched little post is va- 
cant in the permanent Civil Service, 
the confidential aide has to be got 
rid of, very possibly just when he 
is about becoming efficient. Even 
then, perhaps, a cry will be raised 
about jobbery and patronage. The 
fact is, Ministers have no patronage 
nowadays, except bishoprics and 
things of that sort which they don’t 
care about.” 

“The whole question of the Civil 
Service will have to be taken up 
soon,” observed Strickland, “if its 
character is not to suffer permanent 
deterioration. I don’t say that this 
has set in yet. hut it can hardly be 
delayed mu. ivonger if something 
is not done to prevent it.” 

‘*Are you a disbeliever, then, in 
the virtue of open competition ?” 

‘“‘IT was not thinking of that just 
now, although, no doubt, the sys- 
tem is mixed up with a lot of tom- 
foolery. I had in view what is going 


on at the top of the Service, rather 
than the mode of filling it up at 
the bottom. It is extraordinary to 
me that Governments—neither our 
side nor the other—seem to see that 
the pay of the Civil Service has for 
the last thirty years been under- 
going rapid deterioration, because 
it is not sharing in the general 
increase of wealth going on among 
all other classes. ‘Twelve hundred 
a-year was a very fine salary at the 
beginning of the century, when the 
present scale of emoluments was 
fixed. But it is a very poor thing 
now. And yet, instead of accept- 
ing the fact of the decline in the 
value of money, and taking some 
steps to remedy its effect on the 
Service, both parties seem to vie 
with each other in taking every 
opportunity to cut down the good 
things of the Service. You can 
never take up the estimates for any 
year without seeing a note against 
some of the higher appointments, 
that the salary is to be reduced on 
the next occurrence of a vacancy— 
as if this were a highly creditable 
thing to do, instead of a piece of 
fatuous folly.” 

“Still the salaries of heads of 
departments are quite sufficient for 
comfort.” 

“That depends on what comfort 
means. I suspect there is no class 
in London which finds so much 
difficulty in making two ends meet. 
If when this great influx of wealth 
first began to set in, which you may 
date from the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, the salaried and professional 
classes had taken their stand on 
their social and mental status, and 
maintained a frugal style of living, 
like the clergy, in contrast to the 
nouveaux riches, their position 
would have been elevated instead 
of lowered. But, unfortunately, 
this sort of simplicity is opposed to 
the genius of the English middle 
class; at any rate, the attempt was 
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not made. Everybody must dress 
and look and dine alike, and the 
only difference is, that whereas with 
the commercial classes their increase 
of profits has kept pace with the 
more expensive style of living intro- 
duced, the people on fixed incomes 
find an ever-increasing difficulty in 
maintaining customary appearances. 
One expense, indeed, they could not 
avoid, were they ever so frugal—that 
of education. Now that patronage 
is closed, a good education is abso- 
lutely necessary for boys, if they are 
to be placed out in the world; and 
that is a great and increasing diffi- 
culty for those who have families.” 

“And yet the reputation of the 
Civil Service has not abated, either 
for ability or character. On the 
contrary, I should say it never 
stood higher in this respect than it 
does now.” 

“Very true; and heaven grant 
the day may never come when any 
deterioration sets in! But what 
seems to me to have taken place 
already is, that the abler of the 
members have begun to take syste- 


matically to other ways of earning 
money. All my friends in the pub- 
lic service seem to have other irons 


in the fire. They bring out plays, 
or edit books, or write for the papers. 
Of course they do their proper work 
too; and, no doubt, pursuits of this 
sort, carried on to a reasonable 
extent, improve a man’s efficiency 
rather than otherwise; they lift him 
above the ruts of office drudgery. 
But I think the time may perhaps 
come when men will look to these 
things more as a systematic means 
of eking out a livelihood, and less 
as a mere recreation for leisure time, 
and be driven for sheer want of 
money to give the best of their 
talents to private business, and 
merely the fag-end of it to their 
official duties; and this will be a 
very bad thing for the Government 
and the country. When a man who 
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has to draft a despatch on which 
peace or war turns, is under bonds 
to deliver so many sheets of his 
novel to the printer on the same 
day, it may fare badly with the 
despatch, I fear.” 

“Talking of the difficulty about 
Ministers getting help, I find this 
difficulty very forcibly in my way 
just now. Young Roundhand, my 
private secretary, is a very good 
little fellow, methodical, and oblig- 
ing, and intelligent, and all that 
sort of thing: but his practical ex- 
perience of the army has been 
limited to looking on now and then 
at the Palace-guard mounting hard 
by. Itis the same, of course, with 
the whole Office—all very good fel- 
lows, and many of them very able 
men, but they look at the army 
through official spectacles. I have 
applied for an additional private 
secretary, a military man, but I 
shall give offence to the Office, I fear, 
and very likely cause a row in the 
House, for there is no precedent for 
an Under-Secretary having two 
aides.” 

The next morning after this con- 
versation I received a visit from Mr. 
Strickland while we were at break- 
fast; or, rather, while I was at 
breakfast, for Eva seldom came 
down in time to share that meal. 

“Excuse this early call,” he said, 
“and still more the liberty I am go- 
ing to take; but I thought I would 
unburden my mind of my purpose 
at once. You want a military man 
as private secretary. Why not give 
Tom a trial ?” 

* Tom Strickland ?”’ 

“Why not? He is clever enough, 
I am sure, though I am his father.” 

“Clever enough! I should think 
he was. But the idea of Tom being 
anybody’s private secretary, much 
less mine, would certainly have never 
occurred to me.” 

“Nor to me either in ordinary 
course ; but it came across me sud- 
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denly after 1 saw you yesterday. 
The fact is, as I daresay you may 
have discovered for yourself before 
this, Tom has caused his mother 
and myself a great deal of anxiety 
from iirst to last, and we are both 
very anxious to see him settle down 
to steady work of some kind. He 
may have to wait a long time before 
he steps into my shoes; and, be- 
sides, he won’t be fit to play the 
country gentleman if he goes on 
idling much longer, or worse. His 
life has been a failure so far. Clever 
as he is, he has done nothing except 
spend money and health. He is 
tired of mere soldiering, and is too 
old to go into any other line. Now 
if he got into the War Office, and 
had something to interest him in his 
profession, it might give a new turn 
altogether. A bout of official life 
would do him an immense deal of 
good ; and if he took to the work 
kindly, as I really believe he wouid, 
Iam sure you would find him very 
efficient.” 

“T have not the least doubt of 
that ; and I quite believe with you 
that official life would be the very 
thing for him ; but surely this would 
be beginning at the wrong end. I 
should be afraid that he would be 
too clever for this sort of thing. 
Why, your son is one of the clever- 
est men in London. I ought to 
be his secretary instead of he 
being mine. I never could under- 
stand, indeed, why you did not 
bring him into Parliament. With 
his talents and position he might 
rise to anything. I should feel a 
mere political adventurer in com- 
parison with him.” 

“Yes, you may well ask that. I 
wanted him to stand for South 
Yewcestershire many years ago, just 
after he came of age ; and I believe 
we should have brought him in 
easily, but he was full of horse- 
racing then, and tomfoolery of all 
sorts, and declured that the age of 
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professional politicians had gone 
by (you know his sneering way) ; 
and since then he has got into dis- 
favour down there, and we had 
words about it; and so time has 
passed, on, and the result is that my 
boy is just what you see—clever 
enough, and good at bottom, | ver- 
ily believe, but simply throwing his 
life away, and getting on towards 
middle age without ever having 
done anything, except, as I said, 
spending money, and giving trouble 
to his family ;” and as he finished 
his sentence, Mr. Strickland’s face 
assumed a careworn aspect, and 
he seemed to look older and more 
haggard than I had ever seen him 
look before. 

I had heard at odd times, more 
by allusion than direct iniormation, 
something of Captain Strickland’s 
antecedents. Heir to a fine estate 
and one of the oldest names in the 
country, he had gone up to Christ- 
church with a great reputation for 
ability, and was expected to take a 
distinguished degree, but getting 
into a scrape, only avoided expul- 
sion by taking his name off the 
books, and exchanging an academi- 
cal career for a commission in the 
Guards. Then followed a bout of 
horse-racing, when, after very nearly 
winning the Derby twice, and losing 
heavily much oftener, he retired 
from the turf, and his father paid 
his debts. This episode created an 
estrangement between the two; for 
Mr. Strickland, like many men with 
a large rent-roll, was probably not 
overburdened with ready money, 
and the sum to be paid was large. 
A year or two later the military 
papers were full- of a mysterious 
rumour about an alleged fracas in a 
certain distinguished regiment, and 
the matter even reached the point 
of notoriety of being discussed with 
more or less accuracy in the clubs. 
Some people said that there: was a 
lady in the case; others that the 
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colonel had been insulted by a 
gross caricature ; all agreed that the 
matter must come toa court-martial ; 
but it was finally settled without 
being made public, after the offender 
had sent in and been allowed to 
recall his papers for purchase. But 
a black mark was placed against Cap- 
tain Strickland’s name in the Mili- 
tary Secretary’s books ; and when an 
old friend of his father, who was ap- 
pointed to 2 high military command 
abroad, wanted to take him out on 
his personal staff, the Horse Guards 
refused to sanction the nomination. 
Shortly after this occurred the row 
down in Yewcestershire, the effect 
of which was no doubt seriously 
to diminish the popularity of the 
family in that county, and to extin- 
guish all chance of the younger 
Strickland finding a Parliamentary 
opening there. 
Such were, so far as I knew them, 
the antecedents of our friend, who, 
when I first made his acquaintance, 
was a man of a little over thirty, 
but who looked. older. Of about 
middle height, with dark hair and 


eyes, a face smooth shaven save for 
a pointed black moustache, regular 
well-cut features, a clever mouth, 
and a general look of determination 
which his antecedents so far belied, 
Tom Strickland was a very notice- 


able man anywhere. <A good rider, 
who did not care much for hunting ; 
almost as skilful with the pencil as 
a second-rate artist ; with a touch on 
the pianoforte that a professional 
might have envied ; fond of society, 
and yet always appearing to be 
bored by it ; with no apparent hob 
bies to spend money on, and yet 
seemingly always at the wrong end 
of a liberal allowance,—Tom Strick- 
land gave one the impression of a 
man of ability, which he had never 
turned to any useful purpose, and 
who, without any stigma of dis- 
honour, had yet the faculty of get- 
ting into scrapes. 
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Such was the man who now be- 
came my private secretary. For 
asking Mr. Strickland whether he 
thought his son would care about 
undertaking the duty, he said, “I 
have no doubt of it. I mentioned to 
him last night casually, when we 
were discussing your appointment, 
that I wished you would take him 
as your private secretary, and he re- 
plied he should like nothing better. 
Of course I did not tell him that I 
should take the liberty of proposing 
the thing to you. In fact, the idea 
did not occur to myself till after- 
wards.” 

After this there was nothing to 
be done but to offer the appoint- 
ment to Tom Strickland. I liked 
the man himself, whose manners, in- 
deed, possessed a peculiar fascina- 
tion, in that, while possessing great 
powers of sarcasm, he reserved 
them for the public, never saying 
an ill-natured thing about one 
friend to another, and being always 
good- tempered and obliging at 
home. We were, moreover, under 
obligations to the family, especially 
to Mrs. Strickland, who, I suspected, 
had probably more to do with sug- 
gesting the arrangement than her 
husband. But I confess to feeling 
a little afraid of him in his new 
capacity. ‘You know,” I said, 
when he came down to the office, in 
reply toa summons, “I am a little 
anxious lest this arrangement may 
prove a failure. I shall not ask you 
to write private notes, and so forth ; 
little Roundhand will do all that 
sort of thing; but still there will be 
plenty of hard work and drudgery. 
There is no doubt as to your talents, 
of course. In fact, I believe you 
are much: cleverer than I am, if the 
thing be told; but I am afraid, to 
be quite plain, that you are too 
much of a swell for the post. I 
should be really sorry if your tak- 
ing it led to our becoming less good 
friends than we are at present.” 
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Tom Strickland, however, was 
very confident about his success, 
and eager to undertake any amount 
of work. The fact was, he said, 
it was time to turn over a new 
leaf. The men in the brigade 
thought he could do nothing, and 
his father looked on him as a regu- 
lar vaurien ; and, in truth, he had 
so far led a useless, troublesome 
life. But he was heartily sick of it 
now, and wanted to show that he 
was really fit for something. 

“Well, but,” I observed, playing 
my last card, ‘there is still one 
objection to be mentioned. It seems 
ungracious to suggest nothing but 
obstacles, but it is better to make 
them beforehand. You might get 
your promotion any day, and then 
how would you like to be serving 
as a lieutenant-colonel under a plain 
captain ?” 

‘“Why anticipate difficulties? I 
don’t expect to get my promotion 
before the Government goes out. 
Besides, you will not stay in the 
army for ever.” 

“Why not?” 
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“T should have thought the diffi- 
culty would have occurred to you 
before. I don’t want to flatter you, 
but a man who can speak as you 
can, and who has got such a start 
in life, cannot expect to remain 
always an under-secretary. But 
you will find your captain’s commis- 
sion a great obstacle to rising higher. 
Retire from the army, and you may 
be anything you like. The diffi- 
culty as regards myself and my rank 
would then altogether disappear. 
It wouldn’t matter being a field- 
marshal if you were plain Mr. 
West.” 

Thus was the matter settled. The 
Office generally seemed a little in- 
clined to resent the appointment as 
an invasion of its rights, and the 
Treasury objected at first on the 
score of expense; but this little 
difficulty was surmounted, and a 
day or so afterwards Strickland 
came to dine at the little house by 
Queen’s Gate, in view to our setting 
to work afterwards to draw up a 
grand memorandum of the different 
measures to be brought forward. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—ON DETAILS, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC. 


“Tf I had known that dinner 
was to be exceptionally late, Eva, 
I would have proposed that Captain 
Strickland and I should go into 
business first, and dine afterwards ; 
but I thought if we allowed half an 
hour’s margin, there would be a 
reasonable chance of getting some- 
thing to eat at the end of it; but 
one can’t set to work fasting.” 

This observation was made as we 
sat with our guest before the draw- 
ing-room fire waiting for dinner. 

“T am sorry I cannot sympathise 
with my respected host,” said 
Strickland; “but I had luncheon 
rather late at the Wanderers, and 
am not particularly hungry. But 
I ought not to be so selfish, when 


I see Mrs. West evidently suffering 
from the pangs of hunger.” 

‘* No, indeed,” observed Eva; “I 
never feel hungry in London, but 
my husband is, because he speaks 
so crossly. He always gets cross 
when dinner is late.” 

“Then I am afraid you make me 
out to be in a state of permanent ill- 
temper, for it is not within my recol- 
lection that dinner or anything else 
in this house has ever been in time.” 

““ How can you say such things, 
Charlie! I am sure I do my best, 
but you are so dreadfully particu- 
lar. If everything is not ready to 
a minute, Captain Strickland, he 
makes such a fuss about it.” 

“Then, my love, as I observed 
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before, I must spend my life in mak- 
ing a fuss, for certainly nothing ever 
is ready to a minute in this house. 


If we said ready to an hour, it would’ 


be nearer to the mark.” 

“Well, I am sure you are un- 
punctual enough yourself sometimes. 
How often have we kept dinner 
waiting for ever so long while you 
were staying away at that horrid 
House of Commons? It is no won- 
der the servants are unpunctual.” 

““My dear, allow me to observe 
that the House of Commons has not 
been sitting since August, between 
which time and this present Janu- 
ary it might have been possible to 
get over the demoralising effects of 
my unpunctuality ; and considering 
that we have changed our servants 
about half a dozen times since then, 
I do not see how my bad example 
can be responsible for the present 
state of things.” 

“* Not half-a-dozen times ; how can 
you exaggerate so! We have only 
had four cooks altogether since we 
came to town. There was Smithers, 
who robbed us so; and then Jobbins, 
who was so violent with the man- 
servant ; and then that poor woman 
who was fetched away by the police, 
and e 

‘‘ My dear, you need not be at the 
trouble of going into the statistics 
of our do nestic miseries ; to recapitu- 
late our domestic changes would in- 
volve something like the Homeric 
catalogue of ships: the fact remains 
that dinner was supposed to be 
ordered for half-past seven, and that 
it is now ten minutes after eight, 
and Captain Strickland and I have 
a long evening’s work to get through 
afterwards.” 

“If I might venture to move 
an amendment,” said our guest, “I 
would propose that Mrs. West favour 
us with a little music. I always, for 
my part, prefer music before dinner, 
and I suppose we shall be too busy 
to get any afterwards.” 
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Eva said that she would sing 
something with pleasure, and went 
to the piano, but she got up with a 
show of petulance, and merely ran 
over the keys for a time, evidently 
too much out of temper to play with 
composure. Strickland stood near 
the piano, turning over the music- 
books that lay on a side-table, while 
I remained moodily at the other end 
of the room, annoyed that a bickering 
should have’ arisen on such a trifle 
as the dinner-hour; still more, that 
a visitor should have witnessed it, 
and that it should have been left to 
his superior tact to turn it aside. <A 
foolish vanity perhaps took offence 
at the proposal, the ceremony of his 
entry on secretariat duty being hardly 
of a kind to be suitably opened by 
customary performance of music ; but 
worse than all, my heart grew bitter 
as I thought what a change had come 
over our life, and our feeling towards 
each other. It had come to this al- 
ready, and we had been married less 
than two years! But a few short 
months ago, and the very semblance 
of reproach would have brought Eva 
to me, suppliant and in tears. Now 
blame was met with petulance, and 
we seemed to be already on the brink 
of mutual disparagement and dis- 
trust. 

Eventually dinner was announced, 
and manners under its influence 
gradually assumed their usual tone, 
without any further explanations 
or apologies—as was, alas! too 
often now the case. Dinner ended, 
my new private secretary and I re- 
paired to the back-room, and set about 
writing down the heads of the dif- 
ferent proposals to be brought before 
the Government. Strickland wrote 
at the table while I walked up and 
down, or stood before the fire. 

The following was the substance 
of the memorandum as finally read 
over by Strickland :— 

“* Note of proposed modifications 
in our military system. [Better call 
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them modifications, I said when dic- 
tating, and not reforms; old Stowe 
will not be so much frightened. ] 
“These naturally divide into two 
main heads, our military administra- 
tion, and the organisation of the 
army, which may be kept separate. 


“ Military Administration, . 


‘““ All the proposals made under 
this head have in view a process of 
decentralisation, involving a large 
delegation of authority to officials 
of all classes, with a distinct defini- 
tion of their respective powers and 
responsibilities. 

“This proposal includes, amongst 
other things, Decentralisation of 
Army Finance, a first step towards 
which is the 


Reconstruction of the Form of Army 
Estimates, 

so as to show expenditure locally, 
and by the different disbursers con- 
cerned, instead of bringing all the 
expenditure under the various heads 
of service into lump sums. Per- 
haps my meaning may be best 
illustrated by two examples. 

“There are two branches of the 
estimates which are already decen- 
tralised—the pay of the troops and 
the outlay on works. A regimental 
paymaster has no difficulty in pay- 
ing a regiment, because there are 
specific tables setting forth what 
each man may claim, and also a 
definite sanctioned establishment 
for each regiment. So also you 
see put down,—cost of fortifications 
at Malta, £50,000; cost of barracks 
at Montreal, £60,000; and so on. 
Thus the local officers at Malta 
and Montreal know exactly what 
their responsibilities are in the 
spending line. But, observe, the 
estimates are in this respect quite 
exceptional; if they had been pre- 
pared for these items according to 
the pattern observed in respect of 
other services, we should have had 
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such heads as these: ‘Pay of the 
Captains in the Army;’ ‘ditto 
of the Corporals;’ ‘ Purchase of 
Bricks throughout the British 
Empire;’ ‘Purchase of Lime 
throughout ditto;’ ‘ Purchase of 
Nails throughout ditto;’ and so 
forth; and every executive officer 
would be utterly in the dark as to 
what his liabilities and powers might 
be, while somebody in our office 
would be totalling up all the separate 
purchases made for these different 
articles, in order to see that the 
aggregate outlay on bricks and lime 
and nails all over the world did 
not exceed the votes. And this 
tomfoolery, forsooth, would be called’ 
financial supervision, or maintaining 
the recognised principle of civil 
control over army expenditure. 

“T am not exaggerating in the 
least. This is precisely the way in 
which the estimates are now pre- 
pared in regard to all other branches 
of military expenditure; and the 
first step towards decentralisation 
and common sense is to distribute 
all charges locally, and by services. 
Thus, for example, the different 
votes for fuel, lodging-money, and 
so forth, should be split up, so that 
the actual allowances as well as 
pay of each p&rson in the Control 
and other staff departments may be 
distinctly ascertained. The esti- 
mates seem to be framed now on 
purpose to hide thsee points. The 
expenditure could then be compared 
with the votes as it takes place, 
without need to refer everything to 
a central office. 

“The same remarks have special 
application to the estimates and ac- 
counts of the manufacturing depart- 
ments. What should we think 
of a railway company whose ac- 
counts showed what was spent on 
iron and wood, but did not bring 
out the cost of making a locomotive, 
or a passenger carriage, or any other 
information whatever to show whe- 
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ther their stock was cheap or dear? 
or of a mechanical engineer who 
kept an account of labour and ma- 
terials, but could not do more than 
guess at the cost of any of his tools, 
and of the work they turned out? 
And yet this is the mode in which 
the most important part of our mili- 
tary expenditure is accounted for. 
Turn to the estimates, and you find, 
‘Wages of Clothing Department,’ 
‘Time and _ Piece-work,’ ‘ Materi- 
als to be purchased,’ ‘Wages of 
Manufacturing Department,’ ‘Tim- 
ber,’ ‘Fuel,’ ‘Metals,’ ‘Saltpetre,’ 
and so forth. Yet who on earth 
is,the wiser; for this; information ? 
Under a great pretence of detail, 
there is in fact the most complete 
vagueness. 

“The estimates, indeed, in their 
present form, seem purposely devised 
to minister to that besetting passion 
for centralisation which animates 
our military system. For the result 
of bringing all the purchases for tim- 
ber, and fuel, and saltpetre, and so 
forth, together under one vote, is 
that while the local manufacturing 


officers are kept in the dark as to 


the correspondence between the 
votes and expenditure—because the 
same officer who buys the raw ma- 
terial does not as a rule work it up 
—the key to the mystery is kept by 
the central office in Pall Mall; and 
so accounts and vouchers by the 
cartload have to be shot in there in 
order that the outlay may be record- 
ed against these general votes. 

“Of course these War Office ac- 
counts are not the only accounts 
kept of the manufacturing opera- 
tions. If they were, the finance 
of our manufacturing departments 
would be in chaotic confusion. Sup- 
plementary additional accounts, I 
understand, are kept at the differ- 
ent establishments, which do really 
show the results of the work done, 
and the cost of the various articles 
turned out—accounts kept, in fact, 
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on proper commercial - principles. 
What has now to be done is to 
drop the estimates and accounts 
altogether which are now publish- 
ed, substituting these latter ones. 
“Further, the audit of the ex- 
penditure should be conducted 
entirely on the spot, not a single 
voucher being sent forward. This 
would put a stop to an enormous 
waste’ of clerical labour. Just 
think what would be _ involved 
if the London and North-Western 
Railway were to keep the accounts 
of their Crewe workshops at Euston 
instead of at Crewe. This is what 
we attempt now with our great 
establishments at Woolwich. My 
plan, I admit, will leave a lot of our 
clerks with nothing to do; but if 
the matter is once understood, the 
case for reform must be admitted. 
‘A similar process of decentralisa- 
tion to be applied to the army ac- 
counts in all departments, and these 
accounts to be always audited so far 
as possible on the spot, either by 
district auditors, or auditors sent 
down on deputation from time to 
time. The copying of accounts and 
sending about of vouchers to be, in 
fact, everywhere suppressed.” 
“Excuse my interrupting you,” 
observed Strickland, looking up from 
his writing, “but is there not an 
operation known as the appropria- 
tion audit? something done inde- 
pendently of the War Department ? 
and might not this interfere with 
your scheme for decentralising ?” 
“The authority of Parliament 
would be needed to carry out the 
change, no doubt. But Parliament 
desires military efficiency as much 
as other people, and would cordi- 
ally approve of the change, it 
may be hoped, when the object 
of it was understood. If we are 
always to work on the assump- 
tion that no one is ever under any 
circumstances to be trusted in any- 
thing, then of course you must go 
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on piling checks upon checks. But 
the object which ought to be kept 
in view is surely to establish a sys- 
tem in peace-time which may be 
expanded to suit a state of war. 
This you may do by training your 
financial officers to exercise inde- 
pendent responsibility, and then if 
a force takes the field you will have 
a body of trained officials fit to send 
with it, and to exercise a reasonable 
degree of financial control without 
losing their heads when left to 
run alone; and we shall avoid the 
chaotic scramble and _ confusion 
which now invariably attend the 
passage from our present rigid over- 
centralised procedure in peace to a 
state of war when checks and rules 
of all kinds are thrown aside just 
when the expenditure stands most 
in need of them. 

‘Observe, ‘too, that the assump- 
tion which underlies our present 
system, that no one shall exercise 
any responsibility but the Secretary 
of State and the Comptroller-Gene- 
ral‘of the Exchequer, involves, from 
the nature of the case, a sham, 
unless we also assume that they 
can virtually delegate their powers 
to. subordinates. Well, nothing 
more is assumed in the present case, 
except that the delegation shall be 
given to persons trained in a good 
instead of a bad way. 

“Now to the next great mea- 
sure— 


Decomposition of the War Depart- 
ment. 


“The War Office as now con- 
structed to be broken up, each of the 
different sub-departments being con- 
stituted as a separate office :—viz. 


Commissariat. 
Stores. 
Manufactures. 
Clothing. 
Works. 
Pay and Audit. 
Discipline.” 
VOL. CXI.—DCLXXXVI. 


“But,” objected Strickland again, 
“is it not alleged that the object of 


consolidating these departments in 


one office and under one roof is to 
reduce correspondence and circum- 
locution? That objection will cer- 
tainly be raised to your scheme, at 
any rate.” 

‘“*Let them remain under the same 
roof by all means, if it is convenient, 
provided the separation is otherwise 
distinct and complete. Of course 
there will arise a nominal increase 
of correspondences from the change, 
because formal letters would be sub- 
stituted for the informal ones styled 
minute papers now employed; but I 
believe there would be an immediate 
reduction in reality, because if men 
had to do it formally instead of in- 
formally, they would soon become 
ashamed of bandying foolish refer- 
ences to and fro in the way that 
now goes on. But that is not my 
point. The ehange is imperatively 
called for, for much weightier rea- 
sons. It is fatal to efficiency that 
all these heads of men, who should 
be responsible heads of executive 
departments, should have no dis- 
tinct responsibility whatever, but 
do all their business down to the 
most trifling reference in the name 
of the Secretary of State. They are 
not even recognised to the extent 
of being addressed by name by the 
executive officials who write to 
them. All letters to our office are 
addressed to the Under-Secretary, 
and all letters .go out in the name 
of the Secretary of State. In fact, 
these heads of departments, not- 
withstanding their high-sounding 
titles, are virtually nothing but 
clerks. Let this fact be once thor- 
oughly apprehended, and the neces- 
sity for reform will be admitted. 
Besides, what training can be worse 
for men who may be called on any 
day to run alone on active service, 
than that they should be allowed to 
shelter themselves from all responsi- 
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bility for everything they do behind 
a bigger man ? 

“This evil, moreover, begets an- 
other. By employing men in this 
way as the irresponsible mouth- 
pieces of the minister, you encourage 
the tendency always sufficiently pro- 
nounced except in the firmest minds, 
to overdue interference with others. 
This, in fact, is the root of the over- 
centralisation which is the curse of 
our system. The executive officials 
all over the world who suffer from 
it cannot complain now, because jit 
is all carried on in the name of the 
Secretary of State; but let the de- 
partmental chiefs, the Commissary- 
General, the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, and so forth, be put 
at the heads of their own offices, 
and carry on business in their own 
names and on their own responsibil- 
ity, and then they will be ashamed 
to practise this over-interference. 
At any rate, it will be at once seen 
where the blame lies. 

“When this great reform shall 
have been carried out, the business 
of the Minister will then be limited 
to looking after the executive de- 
partments; to seeing that they do 
their work properly, instead of doing 
their work for them. That is the 
point to aim at. The functions of 
the War Minister, no expert, but a 
parliamentary officer, and liable to 
be constantly changed, should be 
ministerial, not executive. 

“The authority of all officers, 
theads of departments as well as 
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executive agents, have to be clearly 
defined. In fact, you want a dis- 
tinct code of regulations for all army 
business, including audit and ac- 
count. You will never get it till 
the War-Office is reconstructed. 
For at present half our work seems 
to consist in discovering construc- 
tions and framing precedents for 
cases which ought never to come 
before us at all.” 

“You have said nothing about 
the Control Department in your 
memorial of grievances,” remarked 
Strickland, after he had written all 
this down. “ What do you propose 
to do as to that little matter?” 

‘Abolition, of course, of the 
concern in its present form, thereby 
having, I presume, all sensible men 
on our side.” 

‘* Well, before we proceed to draw 
down the wrath of the gods on our 
devoted heads, might I suggest that 
if we went upstairs, perhaps Mrs. 
West would give us some tea.” 

Eva, however, had gone off to 
bed, and the tea on the side-table 
was quite cold. 

“T am afraid Mrs. West will hard- 
ly appreciate army reform, whether 
administrative or otherwise, if it in- 
volves long evenings passed in me- 
lancholy solitude. However, I had 
better take myself off too. I sup- 
pose we resume work to-morrow 
morning? At what time shall I 
come ?” 

‘Suppose we say eleven ?” 

“Very well. Good-night.” 
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Middlemarch. 


MIDDLEMARCH, 


Ir is difficult to say how far the 
large circle of readers who hailed 
with keen delight the announce- 
ment of a new novel by “ George 
Eliot,” will be satisfied with that 
writer for having adopted the tan- 
talising expedient of issuing this 
last by instalments —a_ single 
“book” at a time. Certainly the 
tales which have already proceed- 
ed from this hand owe their de- 
served popularity by no means ex- 
clusively to the interest of the nar- 
rative, or to that eager curiosity 
which may sometimes be roused by 
the skilful handling of a mystery. 
Far less do they depend for their 
attraction upon anything that can 
be understood by the term “ sensa- 
tional.” Such books are not like 
the “foaming grape of eastern 
France,” whose chief zest is lost 
unless we take the full draught at 
once, and which becomes stale and 
unprofitable if set aside by any in- 


terruption ; they are like the still 
old wine, of rare vintage, whose 


flavour we love to dwell upon and 
to recur to, and which we have no 
desire to toss off out of hand. If 
any work of fiction can bear the 
being read in portions without in- 
jury to its effect, it is one which, 
like the present, is really not so 
much a novel as a narrative which 
is made the vehicle of careful studies 
of character, fine and discriminating 
satire, and original thought clothed 
in the most finished and epigram- 
matic language. Regarded in this 
point of view, each “book” of 
‘Middlemarch’ is complete in it- 
self. But thorough justice will not 
have been done to the work until 
it has been read through a second 
time as a whole — an experiment 
which very few will grudge to make. 


Dorothea Brooke, the heroine of 
this Middlemarch history, is as un- 
like an ordinary modern young lady 
as well can be. She would have 
felt, perhaps, that in saying this we 
were paying her almost the only 
compliment which she would have 
valued. To be complimented, or 
even to be made love to, after the 
fashion which most of her sex per- 
mit, and even seem to expect, would 
have been in her eyes somewhat of a 
degradation. Here is her descrip- 
tion: . 


** Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty 
which seems to be thrown into relief by 
poor dress. Her hand and wrist were so 
finely formed that she could wear sleeves 
not less bare of style than those in which 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to Italian 
painters ; and her profile as well as her 
stature and bearing seemed to gain the 
more dignity from her plain garments, 
which by the side of provincial fashion 
gave her the impressiveness of a fine quo- 
tation from the Bible,—or from one of 
our elder poets,—in a paragraph of to- 
day’s newspaper. She was usually 
spoken of as being remarkably clever, but 
with the addition that her sister Celia had 
more common-sense. Nevertheless, 
Celia wore scarcely more trimmings ; 
and it was only to close observers that 
her dress differed from her sister’s, and 
had a shade of coquetry in its arrange- 
ments ; for Miss Brooke’s plain dress- 
ing was due to mixed conditions, in 
most of which her sister shared. The 
pride of being ladies had something to 
do with it: the Brooke connections, 
though not exactly aristocratic, were 
unquestionably ‘good :’ if you inquired 
backward for a generation or two, you 
would not find any yard-measuring or 

arcel- tying forefathers — anything 
ower than an admiral or a clergyman ; 
and there was even an ancestor dis- 
eernible as a Puritan gentleman who 
served under Cromwell, but afterwards 
conformed, and managed to come out 
of all political troubles as the proprietor 
of a respectable family estate. oung 
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women of such birth, living in a quiet 
country-house, and attending a village 
church hardly larger than a parlour, 
naturally regarded frippery as the am- 
bition of a huckster’s daughter. . . 
Dorothea knew many _ passages of 
Pascal’s Pensées and of Jeremy Taylor 
by. heart ; and to her the destinies of 
mankind, seen by the light of Chris- 
tianity, made the solicitudes of femi- 
nine fashion appear an occupation for 
Bedlam. She could not reconcile the 
anxicties of a spiritual life involving 
eternal consequences, with a keen in- 
terest in guimp and artificial protrusions 
of drapery. Her mind was theoretic, 
and yearned by its nature after some 
lofty conception of the world which 
might frankly include the parish of 
Tipton and her own rule of conduct 
there ; she was enamoured of intensity 
and greatness, and rash in embracing 
whatever seemed to her to have those 
aspects ; likely to seek martyrdom, to 
make retractations, and then to incur 
martyrdom after all in a quarter where 
she had not sought it.”’ 


Her pet occupation (or her “ fa- 
vourite fad,” as her sister irrever- 
ently calls it) is drawing plans of 
model cottages for the poor; she 
disciplines herself by occasional 
fasts, has scruples about wearing 


even her mother’s family jewels, and 
though very fond of riding, is not 
free from conscientious qualms on 


that subject. ‘She felt that she 
enjoyed it in a pagan sensuous sort 
of way, and always looked forward 
to renouncing it.” In short, she is 
one of those possible Saint Theresas 
who, through “the meanness of 
opportunity,” never come to the 
front. 

Celia, the younger, looks upon 
her sister’s peculiarities with a good 
deal of awe, mixed with suppressed 
impatience. She has the feeling, 
sometimes, that Dorothea is “too 
religious for family comfort.” To 
her practical eyes-— 


** Notions and scruples were like spilt 
needles, making one afraid of treading, 
or sitting down, or even eating.” 


Mr. Brooke, the bachelor uncle 
with whom the two sisters reside, 
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is the Squire of Tipton Grange in 
Loamshire, keeping up country hos- 
pitality on an income of some three 
thousand a-year ; ‘‘a man of nearly 
sixty, of acquiescent temper, mis- 
cellaneous opinions, and uncertain 
vote.” His conversation—which is 
of the same miscellaneous character 
as his opinions—is the sort of talk 
to which we have all listened in a 
country house, the master of which 
has travelled a little) and read a 
little, and dabbled a little in accom- 
plishments in his youngerdays. Mr. 
Brooke’s mind is a perfect museum 
of ideas, or what he takes for such ; 
just as his library drawers are stuffed 
with what he calls “ documents ”— 
miscellaneous papers which he has 
collected on all sorts of subjects ; and 
the “scrappy slovenliness,” as his 
author calls it, with which he jerks 
out his disjointed talk is highly comi- 
cal. He indulges a good-humoured 
illusion that he is a kind of unde- 
veloped universal genius, a Crichton 
in posse, who could have beaten his 
listeners at their own favourite wea- 
pons if he had cared to-take the 
pains. ‘I was too indolent, you 
know”’—he explains, on one occa- 
sion—“ else I might have been any- 
where at one time.” Indeed, his 
natural zeal for knowledge would 
have “carried him over the hedge,” 
as he observes, “but I saw it 
wouldn’t do—I pulled up; I pulled 
up in time.” This complacent ap- 
preciation of his own lapsed possi- 
bilities is of the most inoffensive 
sort, though it brings the Squire into 
some little trouble, inasmuch as it 
tempts him to take up the “inde- 
pendent” line in politics, and fall a 
prey to the radical wire-pullers in the 
borough of Middlemarch, who are 
as eager as any of their fellows to 
secure a gentleman of family and 
position to put in their front. 

To such a man, his niece Doro- 
thea is necessarily somewhat of a 
mystery. He looks upon her with 
much admiration, a little occasional 
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awe, and a little of that contempt 
which we all secretly feel for any- 
thing which we cannot understand. 
Her ways are not as the ways of 
other young women. And when 
she declares it “impossible” for her 
to marry their neighbour, Sir James 
Chettam—‘‘a blooming English- 
man of the red-whiskered type”’— 
whose estates adjoin the Tipton pro- 
perty, and who is really a very 
good tempered and amiable fellow 
besides being a baronet—though, as 
even Mr. Brooke is driven to con- 
fess, ‘the doesn’t go much into 
ideas”—then his feeling of the in- 
scrutable nature of the female pro- 
blem is confirmed. 

“Mr. Brooke wondered, and felt that 
women were an inexhaustible subject 
of study, since even he at his age was 
not in a perfect state of scientific pre- 
diction about them.” 

Poor Sir James Chettam has been 
an unacknowledged suitor of Doro- 
thea’s some time before the’ story 
opens. He has never as yet made 
open profession ; and Dorothea has 
steadily in her own mind, though 
latterly with some degree of wilful 
blindness, referred all his visits to 
the Grange to the account of her 
younger sister, and treated him with 
a frank kindness as a possible bro- 
ther-in-law. For Celia such a des- 
tiny, with its commonplace happi- 
ness, might be possible; but for 
herself—the idea, when it is flashed 
upon her consciousness at last by 
Celia’s plain-speaking, is, as she says, 
‘* horrible.” 

“Dorothea, with all her eagerness to 
know the truths of life, retained very 
childlike ideas about marriage. She 
felt sure she would have accepted the 
judicious Hooker, if she had been born 
in time to save him from that wretched 
mistake he made in matrimony; or 
Join Milton when his blindness had 
come on; or any of the other great 
men whose odd habits it would have 
been glorious piety to endure. But an 
amiable handsome baronet, who said 
“Exactly”? even when she expressed 


uncertainty—how could he affect her 
as a lover? The really delightful mar- 
riage must be that where your husband 
was a sort of father, and could teach 
you even Hebrew, if you wished it.” 

In fact, Miss Brooke has just at 
this time found—or thinks she has 
found—the ideal hero to whom she 
feels she can devote herself, who 
(to use the expression of her own 
thoughts) “could understand the 
higher inward life, and with whom 
there could be some spiritual com- 
munion.” To her enthusiastic fancy, 
which has been dreaming of this 
nobler destiny of women, the com- 
ing cavalier wears upon his head (we 
are borrowing the illustration from 
the motto to the chapter) the re- 
splendent helmet of Mambrino. Cer- 
tainly, to the reader’s eyes, he ap- 
pears clad in much more ordinary 
fashion. He is the Rev. Edward 
Casaubon, rector and squire (for he 
lives in the manor-house) of the 
neighbouring parish of Lowick, a 
learned and retired scholar, who has 
for years been making voluminous 
collections for an important pro- 
jected work—a ‘Key to all Mytho- 
logies ;’ intended to show “ that all 
the mythical systems or erratic 
mythical fragments in the world 
were corruptions of a tradition ori- 
ginally revealed ;” to supersede, we 
suppose, that remarkable but almost 
forgotten book, Gale’s ‘Court of the 
Gentiles.’ Mr. Casaubon dines for 
the first time at the Grange, and 
there makes complete conquest of 
poor Dorothea. Her admiration is 
not shared by Celia, who can see no 
Mambrino’s helmet— only a very 
plain man of from forty-five to fifty, 
with blinking eyes, the effect of 
continual study, and other disagree- 
able peculiarities. Here is the con- 
versation which takes place between 
the sisters after this first dinner :— 

“When the two girls were in the 
drawing-room alone, Celia said— 

‘** How very ugly Mr. Casaubon is!’ 

““*Celia! He is one of the most 
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distinguished men I ever saw. He is 
remarkably like the portrait of Locke. 
He has the same deep eye-sockets.’ 

“*Had Locke those two white moles 
with hairs on them ?’ 

“*Oh, I daresay! when people of a 
certain sort looked at him,’ said Doro- 
thea, walking away a little. 

“*Mr,. Casaubon is so sallow.’ 

“All the better. I suppose yon 
admire a man with the complexion of 
a cochon de lait.’ [This is a spiteful 
hit at poor Sir James—for Celia’s bene- 


“*Todo!’ exclaimed Celia, looking 
after her in surprise. ‘I never heard 
you make such a comparison before.’ 

“¢ Why should I make it before the 
occasion came? It is a good compari- 
son: the match is perfect.’ 

‘Miss Brooke was clearly forgetting 
herself, and Celia thought so. 

‘“**T wonder you show temper, Doro- 
thea.’ 

***Tt is so painful in you, Celia, that 
you will look at human beings as if 
they were mere animals with a toilette, 
and never see the great soul in a man’s 
face.’ 

“¢Has Mr. Casaubon a great soul ?’ 
Celia was not without a touch of naive 
malice. 

“¢Yes, I believe he has,’ said Doro- 
thea, with the full voice of decision. 
‘Everything I see in him corresponds to 
his pamphlet on Biblical Cosmology.’ 

‘** He talks very little,’ said Celia. 

“¢There is no one for him to talk 
to.’ ” 


But Celia’s opinivun of this hero 
of her sister’s imagination is more 
plainly expressed during a subse- 
quent conversation between the 
two. The Rector is coming to 
the Grange again to dinner; this 
time as the accepted lover of Doro- 
thea, though the younger sister has 
not yet been made acquainted with 
that fact. 


“*Ts any one else coming to dinner 
besides Mr. Casaubon ?’ 

*** Not that I know of.’ 

“*T hope there is some one else. 
Then I shall not hear him eat his soup 
80. 

“What is there remarkable about 
his soup-eating ?’ 

“*Really, Dodo, can’t you hear how 
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he scrapes his spoon? And he always 
blinks before he speaks. I don’t know 
whether Locke blinked, but I’m sure 
I’m sorry for those who sat opposite to 
him if he did.’ 

“* Celia,’ said Dorothea, with em- 
phatic gravity, ‘pray don’t make any 
more observations of that kind.’ 

“* Why not? They are quite true,’ 
returned Celia, who had her reasons 
for persevering, though she was begin- 
ning to be a little afraid. 

“* Many things are true which only 
the commonest minds observe.’ 

“*Then I think the commonest minds 
must be rather useful. I think it is a 
pity Mr. Casaubon’s mother had not a 
commoner mind: she might have taught 
him better.’ 


It is the modern version, often 
repeated in the prosaic chronicles 
of life, of Titania and her love; 
only that in this case the hero of 
feminine admiration, whatever his 
social deficiencies, has not exactly an 
ass’s head on his shoulders. He is 
only too learned, and too devoted 
to his literary investigations. But 
the die is cast. The beauty and 
brightness of Dorothea, her intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm,—and even 


still more, we must suppose, the 


marked interest with which she 
listens to his pedantic sententious- 
ness,—have caught the fancy of 
the middle-aged student, and awoke 
in him a_ sensation which he sup- 
poses to be love. It is not only, or 
chiefly, that he has been “using up 
his eyesight too much of late upon 
old manuscripts, and wants a reader 
for his evenings,” and is, in this 
matter, “fastidious in voices,” as 
he has told Mr. Brooke; though 
this consideration has clearly had a 
large share in directing his thoughts 
towards the acquisition of a wife. 
Still, his feelings are genuine, so 
far as they go. The long letter in 
which he conveys his proposal is 
redeemed from much of its egotism 
and assumption of superiority by 
one or two touches which show that 
such heart as he has is really con- 
cerned in the matter, and by the 
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confession that “in this order of 
experience he is still young.” 

Dorothea accepts him, — thank- 
fully, almost rapturously; with an 
amount of tearful gratitude which, 
if young ladies in her position often 
feel, they at least do not let either 
their lovers or their biographers into 
the secret. ‘She fell on her knees, 
buried her face, and sobbed.” Here 
was her ideal destiny realised. 


“How could it occur to her to exa- 
mine the letter, to look at it critically 
as a profession of love? Her *whele 
soul was possessed by the fact that a 
fuller life was opening before her; she 
was a neophyte about to enter on a 
higher grade of initiation. She was 
going to have room for the energies 
which stirred uneasily under the dim- 
ness and pressure of her own ignorance 
and the petty peremptoriness of the 
world’s habits.” 

If Miss Brooke’s feelings are very 
unlike those which ordinary young 
women would be conscious of on 
the eve of matrimony, so is the Rev. 
Edward Casaubon, in his views on 
that important step, very unlike a 
regulation lover. He does not hesi- 
tate, in his very original love-letter, 
to explain that he looks upon Doro- 
thea as a companion who is “to 
supply aid in graver labours, and to 
cast a charm over vacant hours.” 
So, again, in one of their first con- 
versations after their engagement, 
he says to her: ‘The great charm 
of your sex is its capability of an 
ardent self-sacrificing affection; and 
herein we see its fitness to round 
and complete the existence of our 
own.” It is not improbable that 
middle-aged gentlemen, when they 
choose a wife of deliberate purpose 
rather than from what is called 
falling in love, are often very con- 
sciously and principally influenced 
by such considerations, and. that 
they are frequently much more 
truly “in love” with themselves 
than with the lady. But they must 
feel that it would scarcely help their 


suit, and might rather startle her 
self-appreciation to be told that, 
instead of a necessity to the suitor’s 
happiness, she is only to be taken 
up as the amusement of a “ vacant 
hour.” 

No wonder that such a lover looks 
forward eagerly to ‘‘the happy ter- 
mination of his courtship,” because, 
among other reasons, it is ‘a hin- - 
Grance to the progress of his great 
work.” 


“But he had deliberately incurred 
the hindrance, having made up his 
mind that it was now time for him to 
adorn his life with the graces of female 
companionship, to irradiate the gloom 
which fatigue was apt to hang over the 
intervals of studious labour with the 
play of female fancy, and to secure in 
this, his culminating age, the solace of 
female tendance for his declining years, 
Hence he determined to abandon him- 
self to the stream of feeling, and per- 
laps was surprised to find what an ex- 
ceedingly shallow rill it was. As in 
droughty regions baptism by immersion 
could only be performed symbolically, 
so Mr. Casaubon found that sprinkling 
was the utmost approach to a plunge 
which his stream would afford him; and 
he concluded that the poets had much 
exaggerated the force of masculine pas- 
sion.” 


But Dorothea sees no shortcom- 
ings. She supplies all that is want- 
ing out of the wealth of her own 
imagination. 

“She filled up all blanks with un- 
manifested perfections, interpreting him 
as she interpreted the works of Provi- 
denee, and accounting for seeming dis- 
cords by her own deafness to the higher 
harmonies. And there are many blanks 
left in the weeks of courtship whicha 
loving faith fills with happy assur- 
ance.” 


She is content, therefore, with 
the most imperfect utterances of the 
idol which she has set up. She 
even smothers her natural disap- 
pointment when, in response to her 
enthusiasm about model cottages, he 
“diverts the talk to the extremely 
narrow accommodation which was 
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to be had in the dwellings of the 
ancient Egyptians.” The author 


sums up this form of hero-worship, 
which meets us in so many shapes, 
in one of those terse and frequent 
sentences with which these volumes, 
like their predecessors, abound. 


“What believer sees a disturbing 
omission or infelicity? The text, 
whether of prophet or poet, expands 
for whatever we can put into it, and 
even his bad grammar is sublime.” 


Once, indeed, the veil is half- 
lifted from her eyes, and a casual 
remark from her future husband, 
which he lets fall in the most com- 
plete unconsciousness of all that it 
reveals, jars painfully upon her 
woman’s feeling. It has been set- 
tled, that they are to go as far as 
Rome on their wedding journey. 
Mr. Casaubon has some literary re- 
searches to make in the Vatican. 
Celia has declined to accompany 
them, nor does Dorothea herself de- 
sire it; her visions of future happi- 
ness and usefulness are fully self- 
sufficient for her. But Mr. Casau- 
bon is disappointed—on her account, 
of course. 

**¢You will have many lonely hours, 
Dorothea, for I shall be constrained to 
make the utmost use of my time during 
our stay in Rome, and I shall feel 
more at liberty if you had a companion.’ 

“The words ‘I should feel more at 
liberty’ grated on Dorothea. For the 
first time in speaking to Mr. Casaubon 
she colored from annoyance, 

***You must have misunderstood me 
very much,’ she said, ‘if you think I 
should not enter into the value of your 
time; if you think that I should not 
willingly give up whatever interfered 
with your using it to the best purpose.’ ”’ 


But when she goes up to dress 
for dinner, she reproaches herself 
for the irritation she has felt, and 
for the tone in which she had an- 
swered him. 

“**Surely I am in a strangely selfish 
weak state of mind,’ she said to herself. 
‘How can I have a husband who is so 
much above me without knowing that 
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he needs me much less than I need 
him?’”’ 

So they are married; to the dis- 
comfiture of poor Sir James Chet- 
tam, who bears his defeat, however, 
with very sensible philosophy; to 
the dismay of good Mr. Brooke, who 
has to fall back for support upon 
his convictions of the general incom- 
prehensibility of woman; to the 
great disgust of Celia, who is more 
than ever confirmed in her antipa- 
thy to “notions,” and is likely to 
have an uncomfortable recollection, . 
for some time after the wedding, of 
the very free strictures which she 
has passed upon the bridegroom; 
and to the entire disapproval of a 
certain Mrs. Cadwallader, wife of 
another rector in the neighbourhood, 
who has great confidence in her 
capacity for regulating the affairs 
of her neighbours generally, and 
especially in the matter of match- 
making. 

The marriage turns out not 
more happily than might be ex- 
pected. Not that it leads to any 
domestic catastrophe; the hand from 
which ‘Middlemarch’ comes does 
not require to work that kind of 
popular material up into the story. 
But Casaubon is unlovable; un- 
lovable by any possibility of 
woman’s manifold nature, as poor 
Dorothea presently discovers. Un- 
lovable because he has no capacity 
in himself for loving anything except 
his projected book, and finds his 
young wife, except as a reader and 
amanuensis, a positive embarrass- 
ment. Yet none the less will the 
thoughtful reader regard him, in 
spite of his narrow selfishness and 
hardness, with great pity. For 
upon him, no less than upon Doro- 
thea, the truth is breaking by slow 
degrees, that the great idea of his 
life is a hopeless failure. The secret 
gnawing mistrust of his own powers, 
which creeps over him like a slow 
paralysis; the suspicion that the 
row of close-filled note-books, the 
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darling interest and occupation of a 
life, will never in his hands take 
connected shape, that he has mis- 
taken the diligence of a collector for 
the genius of an author, and that 
even if his ability were equal to the 
task, still the literary world has 
been going on while he has been 
lingering—that his researches have 
been anticipated by more modern 
scholars, and that in all his elaborate 
disquisitions he is but fighting in 
argument against the ghosts of 
long-exploded errors—all this is 
as bitter a mortification to the stu- 
dent as the disenchantment of her 
illusions is to the young wife. Self- 
ish pedant though he be, we can- 
not help but pity him; especially 
when he sees, or thinks he sees, that 
this keen-eyed young enthusiast, 
whom he has married to be a help- 
meet in a very unusual sense, is 
becoming a silent critic of his inca- 
pacity. He suddenly begins to look 
upon her as “a personification of 
that shallow world which surrounds 
the ill-appreciated and desponding 
author.” There has come upon the 
scene too, in order further to trouble 
his literary peace, a young cousin 
whom he has half-adopted, and to 
whom he has offered to give a start 
in life in any career to which his 
choice may lead him. But to Will 
Ladislaw, mercurial in temperament 
and indolent in practice, choice of a 
career is the most difficult thing in 
the world. An amateur painter, he 
has been hanging about the studios 
in Rome during the Casaubons’ visit 
there, and, by virtue of his relation- 
ship, has established an intimacy 
with Dorothc: of quite an innocent 
kind, but of which Mr. Casaubon is 
in a certain sense and half-uncon- 
sciously jealous. The young man 
is not fond of his elderly cousin, in 
spite—or possibly because—of his 
pecuniary obligations to him, and to 
him it szems “too intolerable that 
Dorothea should be worshipping 
this husband,” who is far from a 


divinity in his eyes. He lets fall 
some words about English scholar- 
ship being behind the rest of the 
world, and Mr. Casaubon’s misfor- 
tune in not reading German. 


“Young Mr. Ladislaw was not at all 
deep himself in German writers; but 
very little achievement is required in 
order | to pity another man’s shortcom- 
ings. 

Dorothea loyally defends her 
husband, and Ladislaw is piqued into 
still more disrespectful utterances. 
He talks about students who only 
“crawl a little way after men of the 
last century, and correct their mis- 
takes—living in a lumber-room, and 
furbishing up broken-legged theo- 
ries about Chus and Misraim.” 


“** Flow can you speak so lightly ?’ 
said Dorothea, with a look between 
sorrow and anger. ‘If it were as you 
say, what could be sadder than so much 
ardent labour all in vain? . .. 
Indeed, I am wrong altogether. Fail- 
ure after long perseverance is much 
grander than never to have a striving 
good enough to be called a failure.’ ” 


But the arrow thus launched re- 
mains fixed in the wound. Still, 
Dorothea’s nature is too noble for it 
to have any effect upon her loyalty 
to her husband. Her eyes become 
cpened painfully, not only to her 
own illusion, but to her husband’s 
also. “She felt the waking of a 
presentiment that there might be a 
sad consciousness in his life which 
made as great a need on his side as 
on her own.” 

The closing scenes of Casaubon’s 
life. made more anxious and hope- 
less by the presence of the fatal dis- 
ease which, as both he and his young 
wife know each in their secret 
hearts, may cut it short at any 
moment, are described in masterly 
fashion. Few authors could have 
succeeded in making us understand 
the selfish egoism of the antiquated 
scholar, and the high-souled sacrifice 
which the wife still makes to duty 
after her brighter dream has for ever 
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disappeared, without rousing our 
indignation against the cold and 
unsympathising husband. But it 
is done; and the hardness in which 
he locks himself up against all 
attempts at sympathy on Dorothea’s 
part only increases the pathos of 
his lonely despondency. The bar- 
rier which disparity of every kind 
has thrown up between the two, is 
described with a wonderful power 
of thoughtful analysis, and in lan- 
guage which demands in return no 
little thought from the reader, 
so pregnant with meaning is every 
phrase. 


“She nursed him, she read to him, 
she anticipated his wants, and was 
solicitous about his feelings; but there 
had entered into the husband’s mind 
the certainty that she judged him, and 
that her wifely devotedness was like 
a penitential expiation of unbelieving 
thoughts —was accompanied with a 
power of comparison by which himself 
and his doings were seen too luminously 
as apart of things in general. His 
discontent passed vapour-like through 
all her gentle loving manifestations, 
and clung to that inappreciative world 
— she had only brought nearer to 

im. 

“Poor Mr. Casaubon! This suffering 
was the harder to bear because it seemed 
like a betrayal: the young creature 
who had worshipped him with perfect 
trust had quickly turned into the 
critical wife; and early instances of 
criticism and resentment had made an 
impression which no tenderness and 
submission afterwards could remove. 
To his suspicious interpretation Doro- 
thea’s silence now was a suppressed re- 
bellion; a remark from her which he 
had not in any way anticipated was an 
assertion of conscious superiority; her 
gentle answers had an irritating cau- 
tiousness in them: and when she acqui- 
esced it was a self-approved effort of 
forbearance. The tenacity with which 
he strove to hide this inward drama 
made it the more vivid for him; as we 
hear with the more keenness what we 
wish others not to hear.”’ 


We learn to see, with Dorothea’s 
eyes, “the lonely labour, the ambi- 
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tion breathing hardly under the 
pressure of self-distrust; the goal 
receding and the heavier limbs ; and 
now at last the sword trembling 
visibly above him.” 

We have lingered over a portion 
of the book which develops most 
remarkably the writer’s powers, and 
we prefer to leave the future of 
Dorothea Casaubon to be sought out 
by our readers in the volumes them- 
selves. Her discarded tuitor, Sir 
James Chettam, who is by no means 
the kind of person to break his heart 
for any woman, consoles himself in 
very brief space by transferring his 
affections to the younger sister, 
Celia. And that placid and prosaic 
young lady is much too rational to 
allow his passing preference for 
Dorothea to stand in the way of an 
arrangement which she feels will be 
more suitable for all parties. The 
baronet, indeed, like a true gentle- 
man, maintains a chivalric loyalty 
to the lady who was none the less 
worthy of his love because she 
could not accept it. He always 
continues to think Dorothea ‘a 
noble woman,” who “ ought to have 
been a queen;” an opinion which 
Celia receives with much compla- 
cency. “It was very well,” she 
thought, “for Sir James to say so, 
but Ae would not have been com- 
fortable with Dodo,”—in which 
belief she was undoubtedly right. 

The course of the story takes us 
very much into the borough-town 
of Middlemarch, and the provincial 
magnates who make up society 
there. And here, we need hardly 
say, the peculiar and inimitable force 
with which, avoiding anythirg like 
caricature, ‘George Eliot” brings 
before us the characteristics of Eng- 
lish middle-class life is fully ex- 
emplified. It may be that those 
smoother and more refined circles in 
which everything is cut, more or 
less, to an artificial and uniform pat- 
tern, and where few things are more 
dreaded than the imputation of od- 
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dity, present less attractive matter 
to an original artist ; since one 
modern drawing-room scene and 
conversation may be and is multi- 
plied by fifty in our popular novels 
with but very slight modifications. 
But it is also clear that this writer 
has a special faculty of observation, 
and a special taste for the reproduc- 
tion, of the salient features of coun- 
try town and village life, with a 
quick perception both of the humour 
and the pathos with which it 
abounds. And when we get fairly 
into the town, and are admitted to 
the hospitable board of Mrs. Vincy, 
the mayor’s wife (herself an inn- 
keeper’s daughter, though she has a 
son at Oxford affecting expensive 
society and spending his money 
therein, as innkeepers’ grandsons are 
rather apt to do), or when we are 
set down at old invalid Mr. Feather- 
stone’s churlish fireside, we feel that 
we have got into a fresher atmos- 
phere and more amusing company, 
even if not quite so select as Mr. 
Fred Vincy the Oxonian might de- 
sire. There are a dozen rapid dashes 
of character among these Middle- 
march notabilities, whose sayings 
and doings occupy but a very few 
pages here and there in the volumes, 
but each with individuality enough 
thrown into them to set up an in- 
dustrious writer with characters for 
three or four separate novels, if he 
carefully worked them out. Not 
that these people are what are some- 
times called “characters” or “ ori- 
ginals’’ at all ; they have no eccen- 
tricities of behaviour, and no recur- 
rent phrases or turns of speech at 
which we are expected to laugh every 
time they appear on the scene. 
Take, for instance, those — brief 
sketches of Dr. Sprague and Dr. 
Minchin, the rival practitioners, who 
“concealed with much etiquette 
their contempt for each other’s skill.” 
There is nothing out.of the way 
about these men—a dozen country 
towns might furnish the originals ; 


the value of the drawing lies simply 
in the touch of the artist’s hand. 


“Dr. Sprague was more than sus- 
pected of having no religion ; but 
somehow Middlemarch tolerated this 
deficiency in him as if he had been a 
Lord Chancellor ; indeed, it is proba- 
ble that his professional weight was 
the more believed in, the old-world 
association of cleverness with the evil 
principle being still potent in the 
minds of even lady-patients who had the 
strictest ideas of frilling and sentiment. 
. . On this ground it was (profession- 
ally speaking) fortunate for Dr. Min- 
chin that his religious sympathies were 
of a general kind, and such as gave a 
distant medical sanction to all serious 
sentiment whether of Church or Dis- 
sent, rather than any adhesion to par- 
ticular tenets. Dr. Minchin was 
soft-handed, pale-complexioned, and of 
rounded outline, not to be distinguished 
from a mild clergyman in appearance : 
whereas Dr. Sprague was superfluously 
tall; his trousers got creased at the 
knees, and showed an excess of boot 
ata time when straps seemed necessary 
to any dignity of bearing; you heard 
him go in and out, and up and down, 
as if he had come to see after the roof- 
ing. In short, he had weight, and 
might be expected to grapple with a 
disease and throw it; while Dr. Min- 
chin might be better able to detect it 
lurking and to circumvent it.”’ 


The curious thing about all these 
sketches is that they are people 
whom most of us have known under 
some other name, only we failed 
to catch the humorous aspect of 
their being. We thought them 
prosaic, not to say vulgar; when, 
lo! they were full of poetry,—to the 
poet. Mr. Standish, the old lawyer, 
““who had been so long concerned 
with the landed gentry, that he had 
become landed himself,” and brought 
out his “ by G—” “in a deep-mouthed 
manner, as a sort of armorial bear- 
ings, stamping the speech of a man 
who held a good position ;” Mr 
Chichely, the middle-aged bachelor 
““who had a complexion somewhat 
like an Easter egg, a few hairs care 
fully arranged, and a carriage im 
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plying the consciousness of a distin- 
guished appearance ;” who thinks 
there should always be “a little 
devil in a woman ”—“ his study of 
the fair sex seeming to have been 
detrimental to his theolozy ;” who 
shakes his head meaningly when it 
is suggested to him to “make up” 
to Miss Vincy—implying that “he 
was not going to incur the cer- 
tainty of being accepted by the 
woman he should choose ;” Mr. 
Bambridge the horse-dealer, “loud, 
robust, and sometimes spoken of as 
being ‘given to indulgence ’—chiefly 
in swearing, drinking, and beating 
his wife,’—‘tthe minute retentive- 
ness of whose memory was chiefly 
shown about the horses he had him- 
self bought and sold, the number of 
miles .they would trot you in no 
time without turning a hair, being, 
after the lapse of years, still a sub- 
ject of passionate asseveration ” (if 
Mr. Bambridge’s rich fund of anec- 
dote and illustration is not poetry, 
we have no poetry left); Mr. Hor- 
rock the “vet,” cynical and silent, 
whose critical judgment, “if you 
could be ever fortunate enough to 
know it, would be the thing, and no 
other ;) Mr. Trumbull the auction- 
eer, with whom “things never be- 
gan, but always commenced, both 
in private life and on his hand- 
bills,” and who “ would have liked 
to have had the universe under his 
hammer, feeling sure it would go at 
a higher figure for his recommenda- 
tion ;’—why, we have all met the 
very men in the course of our wan- 
derings up and down, and never till 
now saw anything worth special re- 
mark in them. They are like the 
little “ bits” of scenery you pass on 
every turnpike road ; an artist comes 
that way, takes out his palette, 
dashes a few streaks of moist colour 
on his rough paper, and you have a 
result which even your inartistic 
eyes can appreciate, though you did 
not know before that the picturesque 
was there. 
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It is very noteworthy how many 
of the best novels of the present day 
touch with more or less distinctive- 
ness upon questions of reli:-ious 
belief. We set aside, of course, 
those many stories—some excellent 
of their kind, others the _ veriest 
rubbish — which are confessedly 
stories with a purpose, written to 
advocate some favourite view, in 
which the illustration of certain 
theological tenets is of the very 
essence of the book. In these, if 
we only know the name of the 
writer—sometimes a fairly accurate 
guess may be arrived at by merely 
glancing at that of the publisher— 
the reader is enabled at once to fore- 
cast the kind of fare which is pro- 
vided for him, and will proceed to 
read or not to read according as his 
bias may incline him. But even in 
those which assume no such didac- 
tic office, and whose writers would 
fairly repudiate any such design as 
proselytism, the great problems of 
religion, instead of being tacitly 
ignored or disguised in vague gene- 
ralities, are assumed as having a 
momentous influence upon human 
life. They are not brought promi- 
nently into the foreground, perhaps, 
but they are evidently present to 
the mind of the writer as elements 
of grave importance. If our gene- 
ration be indeed so irreverent and 
irreligious as it is said to be, the 
traces of this character are not to be 
found in our highest works of fiction. 
If there is scepticism in them, it is 
scepticism in the better sense of the 
word. The doubts are those of the 
honest doubter ; the questioning is 
not of a sneering or captious kind, 
but has the earnest tone of the in- 
quirer who seeks an answer. Even 
if prevalent forms of belief are some- 
times held up somewhat rudely to the 
light and shown to be here and 
there but thread-bare spiritual rai- 
ment, it is without prejudice to the 
living body of truth which they are 
intended to clothe. 
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This is peculiarly the case with 
the works of the writer whose last 
production lies before us. Theo- 
logical colour these volumes have 
none. Professions of a creed may 
seem to be even purposely avoided. 
But no one can say that their tone 
is other than reverent on religious 
questions. The unrealities of re- 
ligion, whether they take the shape 
of formal act or fluent profession, 
are touched with a satire whose lash 
is not the less cutting because it is 
laid on with” the most delicate 
wrist-play. People “ whose celestial 
intimacies seem not to improve their 
domestic manners,’ who contrive 
**to conciliate piety and worldli- 
ness, the nothingness of this life 
and the desirability of cut glass, the 
consciousness at once of filthy rags 
and the best damask,” find no 
mercy here. And whether the old 
miser Peter Featherstone seeks, as 
he declares in his will, “to please 
God Almighty” by building alms- 
houses, or Mr. Bulstrode attempts “an 
act of restitution which may move 
Divine Providence to avert painful 
consequences,” the touch of honest 
scorn in the brief phrases is more 
effective than a homily. And no- 
where, read where we will, shall we 
find less religious narrowness, or a 
fuller confession of the spiritual 
needs of human nature. Indeed, 
the cry of the soul after something 
more satisfying than the mere 
husks of worldly well-doing and suc- 
cess seems uttered in these volumes 
with an intensity which is almost 
painful. True, we have no distinct 
ideal set up and recommended as 
really attainable; rather—and this 
gives to the work that remarkable 
tinge of melancholy which has been 
remarked, in spite of all their grace 
and humour, in most of its prede- 
cessors from the same hand—we are 
allowed to gather that for the most 
part ideals are unattainable, and that 
the highest aspirations only serve 
to give a grandeur to the failure in 


which they inevitably end. Wehave 
been forcibly reminded, as we read, 
of the tone of thought which runs 
through several of those most re- 
markable sermons of Frederick Ro- 
bertson—that all life is in one sense 
an illusion and a failure; and that 
the Highest Life on earth was, to out- 
ward seeming, a notorious failure. 
Take the characters in these volumes: 
all who set before them an object in 
life higher than their fellows, fail in 
its attainment. Casaubon is a fail- 
ure, Dorothea is a failure, Lydgate 
is a failure more than all. It might 
seem, at first thought, as though the 
moral were as cynical as this—if 
you would escape disappointment, 
you must not seek to rise above the 
level of your fellow-creatures. It is 
Celia, with her kitten-like content 
and hatred of “‘ notions,”—Sir James 
Chettam, who “doesn’t go much 
into ideas,’—Will Ladislaw, with 
his amiable vagabond dilettantism, 
who looks upon all forms of pre- 
scribed work as ‘ harness,’ and holds 
genius to be “necessarily intolerant 
of fetters,’—Fred Vincy, with his 
goodhumoured gentlemanlike sel- 
fishness,—who come out, on the 
whole, with the. largest share of 
commonplace happiness. But we 
are much mistaken if such be the 
moral which the author—if any 
moral be intended or permissible— 
would have us draw. The lines 
may be read another way. To have 
an ideal at which we aim, and that 
ideal of the highest kind, is the 
worthy life and the true life, though 
not of necessity that which attains 
its object or wins content. It is 
better to fail than to succeed, if the 
aim has been noble in the one case, 
and mean in the other. Our full 
sympathies remain with the aspir- 
ants in their failures—even because 
of their failures—not with the lower 
natures in their placid ruminant 
life. We feel no shadow of regret 
for Dorothea’s loss of her position 
as the lady of Lowick Manor, though 
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we cannot accept without some dis- 
appointment her descent from her 
edestal to the level of ordinary 

umanity, to be only “ known in a 
certain circle as a wife and mother ;” 
and we agree sadly with Lydgate in 
regarding himself as a failure, when 
he gets into extensive practice, and 
the receipt of an excellent income, 
and is credited by all his acquaint- 
ances with the possession of a charm- 
ing wife. 

It is somewhat singular to find a 
writer whose line of thought is so 
distinctly modern, leaning with so 
much evident tolerance, if not with 
favour, towards that type of old 
English churchmanship which has 
become almost a byword of reproach 
among the more active and critical 
spirits of our ownday. Thereis the 
same gentle dealing with the old- 
fashioned church parson which we 
found in ‘ Adam Bede,’ and in ‘The 
Mill on the Floss.’ Mr. Farebrother, 
the by no means pattern vicar of St. 
Botolph’s, but for whom neverthe- 
less our sympathies are strongly en- 
listed, is cast in very much the same 
mould, allowing fof these specific 
differences which an artist whose 
figures are never servilely repeated 
knows how to make, as_ the 
Mr. Irwine of ‘ Adam Bede.’ Fare- 
brother has more weakness, but 
more ability. The author of this 
remarkable series of novels has no 
sympathy with those who denounce 
what they have been pleased to 
term “the gentleman heresy” ; 
meaning thereby that to be a gentle- 
man is no part of the qualification 
for a clergyman’s office, and may 
possibly be a hindrance to his work. 
We believe that, so far as English 
feeling is concerned, whether among 
rich or poor, no mistake could pos- 
sibly be greater; and that, next to 
those more solemn essentials which 
fit a man for such a vocation, the 
delicate tact and high-mindedness 
in little things, which mark the 
character of the true gentleman, are 
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qualities especially needed in the 
difficult relations into which the 
town or country parson is being 
continually brought with his people. 
For men who become clergymen 
merely “for gentility’s sake,” the 
author of ‘Middlemarch’ has very 
little indulgence,—dismissing one 
of them in the indignant words of 
honest Mary Garth, “What right 
have such men to represent Chris- 
tianity ? as if it were an institution 
for getting up idiots genteelly!” 
But to find any favour in these 
volumes they must be gentlemen in 
the best sense, whatever else they 
may be :— 


“*T don’t say that Farebrother is 
apostolic,’ said Lydgate. ‘His position 
is not quite like that of the apostles; 
he is only a parson among parishioners 
whose lives he has to try and make 
better. Practically, I find that what 
is called being apostolic now is an 
impatience of everything in which the 
parson does not cut the principal 
figure. I see something cf that in Mr. 
Tyke at the hospital; a good deal of 
his doctrine is a sort of pinching hard 
to make people uncomfortably aware 
of him.’ ”’ 


The appreciation shown by this 
writer for all that was good—and 
there was much—in the clergy of 
the old school, includes also a kindly 
though critical reminiscence of the 
external aspect which the Church 
and its services presented in their 
day. Here, as before, the churches 
into which we are carried are not 
the “restored” and beautiful build- 
ings with which we are all now so 
familiar in fiction as well as in fact, 
but the ‘“ white-washed walls and 
dark old pews,” and ‘little gallery 
over the vestry,” in which the parish 
choir sing the good old tune of 
‘Hanover.’ The date of the story 
—in the days of ‘Mr. Peel’—will 
of course account in some degree 
for the style of the picture; but 
the touches are evidently all put in 
with a loving hand. If we are 
made to smile at the homeliness of 
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the group, it is a smile of a very 
kindly sort, and there is no more 
sneer intended than was in Addi- 
son’s mind when he showed us Sir 
Roger de Coverley allowing no one 
to go to sleep in church but himself. 
A certain provincial architectural 
society, in one of those “ progresses” 
now so common in search of objects 
of interest, visited amongst other 
places a village church which had 
lately been in the hands of the 
architect. The president—a con- 
siderable antiquarian authority— 
got up into the pulpit, and began, 
as was usual, to deliver a kind of 
running lecture on the chief points 
of interest in the building. To the 
horror and disappointment of the 
zealous rector, who had _ spared 
neither money nor pains upon the 
work of renovation, he began his 
remarks as follows: ‘“‘ We have here 
before -us, gentlemen, one of the 
most uninteresting objects to anti- 
quarian eyes—a thoroughly restored 
church.” One can quite conceive 
that to the author of ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
though for a somewhat different 
reason, the hand of the modern re- 
storer, who has doubtless by this 
time duly scraped off the whitewash, 
and cut down the dark old pews, 
and disestablished the singing gal- 
lery in Lowick church, will have 
seemed to have been guilty of almost 
as ruthless a sacrilege as the enemy 
who in older times broke down all 
the carved work with axes and ham- 
mers. Some of us retain cherished 
reminiscences, tender as well as 
picturesque, even of the unregene- 
rate church architecture and church 
order of our childhood ; and to de- 
stroy them is like rubbing off the 
precious rust from the collector’s 
relic. 

Something of the same feeling 
may also be tracefl, here as in the 
author’s previous volumes, in that 
intense appreciation of midland 
county scenery—so prosaic in the 
estimation of strangers, so heartily 
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enjoyable to those who are most 
familiar with it—which shows itself 
in passages like the following :— 


“The ride to Stone Court lay through 
a pretty bit of midland landscape, al- 
most all meadows and pastures, with 
hedgerows still allowed to grow in 
bushy beauty and to spread out coral 
fruit for the birds. Little details gave 
each field a particular physiognomy, 
dear to the eyes that have looked on 
them from childhood; the pool in the 
corner where the grasses were dank and 
trees leaned whisperingly; the great 
oak shadowing a bare place in mid- 
pasture; the high bank where the ash- 
trees grew; the sudden slope of the 
old marl-pit making a red background 
for the burdock; the huddled roofs 
and ricks of the homestead without a 
traceable way of approach; the grey 
gate and fences against the depths of 
the bordering wood; and the stray 
hovel, its old, old thatch full of mossy 
hills and valleys with wondrous modu- 
lations of light and shadow such as we 
travel far to see in later life, and see lar- 
ger, but not more beautiful. These are 
the things that make the gamut of joy 
in landscape to midland-bred souls— 
the things they toddled among, or per- 
haps learned by heart standing between 
their father’s knees while he drove 
leisurely.”’ 


Perhaps the ablest analysis of 
character in this book is that of 
Bulstrode, the “evangelical” bank- 
er. To paint in glaring colours the 


sanctimonious hypocrite is easy 
enough for a very ordinary artist, 
and we have had him set before us 
under various names, from Maw- 
worm downwards, until we have 
become almost as sick of the por- 
traits as we should be of the origi- 
nal, if we met him in actual life— 
which, be it observed, we very rarely 
do. But Mr. Bulstrode is not of 
this coarse type. He is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a hypo- 
crite at all; he does not wear a mere 
outward mask of spirituality. So 
far as intense belief in an unseen 
world and a controlling Providence, 
and a real personal interest in what 
he conceives to be, as he phrases it, 
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“for God’s glory,” he is sincere 
enough. It is this which redeems 
him at his worst from our contempt 
and disgust, even while we shudder 
at what we feel to be his blasphem- 
ous paltering with conscience. The 
man is religious,—miserably and 
superstitiously so. He is a charac- 
ter much more natural, and probably 
much more common, than the Phari- 
see of ordinary fiction. To enter 
into the feelings of such natures must 
always be difficult for a commonly 
honest mind; but the dissection of 
such a man’s inner conscience, which 
we have here made for us with the 
remarkable skill of this moral an- 
atomist, has at least all the oraisem- 
blance of an operation performed 
upon the actuai human subject. 
That entire separation of religion, 
_ so called, from the human duties of 
life is seldom perhaps so complete 
as we have it here represented ; men 
do not often confess it even to 
their secret selves; but there can be 
no. doubt as to its being, for sordid 
minds, the most fascinating of all 
heresies. We should be very sorry 
to appear to cast even the shadow 
of an unfair reflection upon a 
class; but it would almost seem 
as if that special bias towards a 
theology more or less antinomian 
which is largely observable in the 
tradesman class—to a far greater 
extent than in any other class above 
or below, is not purely accidental, 
but that it is a preference arising 
distinctly out of the circumstances 
of their life. Finding such doc- 
trines, or doctrines which appear 
the same, maintained by theologians 
of repute, and pushed to the extreme 
by modern teachers who have in- 
herited their terminology without 
their spirituality, they have adopted 
them honestly as best meeting their 
own difficulties. Few will reason 
themselves directly into the state of 
mind which is here attributed to 
Mr. Dunkirk, the thieves’ pawn- 
broker, who “Shad never conceived 
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that trade had anything to do with 


salvation ;’ but a good many men, 


who are by no means hypocrites in 
the grosser sense, act indirectly 
upon some such belief. This de- 
scription of the Middlemarch bank- 
er’s state of mind is one which 
might serve perhaps as the unveil- 
ing of more than one nature in 
which the same contradiction is at 
work :— 


“There may be coarse hypocrites, 
who consciously affect beliefs and 
emotions for the sake of gulling the 
world, but Bulstrode was not one of 
them. He was simply a man whose 
desires had been stronger than his 
theoretic beliefs, and who had gradu- 
ally explained the gratification of his 
desires into satisfactory agreement with 
those beliefs. If this be hypocrisy, it 
is a process which shows itself occa- 
sionally in us all, to whatever confes- 
sion we belong, and whether we be- 
lieve in the future perfection of our 
race or in the nearest date fixed for the 
end of the world; whether we regard 
the earth as a putrefying nidus for a 
saved remnant, including ourselves, or 
have a passionate belief in the solid- 
arity of mankind. 

“The service he could do to the 
cause of religion had been through life 
the ground he alleged to himself for 
his choice of action: it had been the 
motive which he had poured out in 
his prayers. Who would use money 
and position better than he meant to 
use them? Who could surpass him 
in self-abhorrence and exaltation of 
God’s cause? And to Mr. Bulstrode 
God’s cause was something distinct 
from his own rectitude of conduct: it 
enforced a discrimination of God’s 
enemies, who were to be used merely 
as instruments, and whom it would be 
as well if possible to keep out of money 
and consequent influence. Also, pro- 
fitable investments in trades where the 
power of the prince of this world 
showed its most active devices, became 
sanctified by a righé application of the 
profits in the hands of God’s servant. 

“This implicit reasoning is essen- 
tially no more peculiar to evangelical 
belief than the use of wide phrases for 
narrow motives is peculiar to English- 
men. There is no general doctrine which 
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is not capable of eating out our moral- 
ity if unchecked by the deep-seated 
habit of direct fellow-feeling with in- 
dividual fellow-men.” 


There was an “ Occasional Ser- 
mons Bill,” as it was called, brought 
into the House last session, and 
quickly disposed of; not being, as 
some long-suffering hearers might 
fondly have hoped, a bill to make 
sermons only “occasional,” instead of 
inevitable as at present, but to allow 
laymen to preach them “on occasion.” 
It was found that, whether occasion- 
ally or constantly, the public would, 
on the whole, prefer the regular prac- 
titioner. But if preachers were to 
arise from among the laity who could 
deal with men’s consciences with 
something of the power which is 
shown from time to time in these 
pages, one would be glad that they 
should preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
or at Paul’s Cross, or wherever they 
could get the largest audience. 

The mental struggle of this man 
Bulstrode with his great temptation 
—which we will not anticipate for 
the reader—is described with wond- 


erful power. How, when disgrace ap- 
pears to be imminent, he “in vain 
said to himself that, if permitted, 
it would be a divine visitation, a 


chastisement, a burning; but he 
recoiled from the imagined burn- 
ing, and he judged that it must be 
more for the divine glory that he 
should escape dishonour;” how he 
prays “that if it were possible the 
rest of his days here below might 
be freed from the threat of an 
ignominy which would break him 
utterly as an instrument of God's 
service.” Inthe very crisis of his 
temptation he rises and spends 
‘“‘ some time in private prayer.” Do 
we wonder that it is neither a 
prayer that the temptation may be 
removed, nor that a way may be 
made for him to escape? We are 
answered by the author in these re- 
markable words :— 
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“Does any one suppose that private 
prayer is necessarily candid —neces- 
sarily goes to the roots of action? 
Private prayer is inaudible speech, and 
speech is representative; who can re- 
present himself just'as he is, even in 
his own reflections ?”’ 


We must leave our readers to 
study for themselves the episode 
which we have here only briefly 
touched upon, and which, while 
entirely free from all sensational 
incident, or any of those artifices 
by which, in ordinary works of 
fiction, interest is sought to be ex- 
cited and maintained, is to our view 
the most powerful part of these 
volumes. But we must just remark 
how simply and beautifully the 
author has given us the true solu- 
tion of all that “religious” casuistry 
which marks the conflict in the 
soul of Bulstrode, in a few words 
put into the mouth of Caleb Garth, 
—slow in speech, but quick in 
moral perception. 


“*You area conscientious man, Mr. 
Garth---a man, I trust, who feels him- 
self accountable to God. You would 
not wish to injure me by being too 
ready to believe a slander,’ said Bul- 
strode, casting about for pleas that 
might be adapted to his hearer’s mind. 

“*T would injure no man if I could 
help it,’ said Caleb; ‘even if I thought 
God winked at it.’” 

A second love-story is worked out 
in these volumes with a wonderful 
power of insight into that pathetic 
tragedy which so often underlies the 
surface of the most commonplace 
life. Itis the perfect contradictory 
of poor Dorothea’s romance. The 
dreamer of dreams, in this second 
case, is the gentleman and not the 
lady. The town of Middlemarch 
has been somewhat excited, in its 
quiet way, by the advent of a young 
surgeon—a Mr. Lydgate (“one of 
the Lydgates of Northumberland, 
really well connected,” as the 
Dowager Lady Chettam observes), 
a very good type of one class— 
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it is much to be wished that it were 
a larger class—of his profession. He 
is clever, well-read, and gentleman- 
like; “‘has ideas, you know,” says 
Mr. Brooke, “and wants to raise 
the profession.” He has in his 
mind the ideal of a wife, as Miss 
Brooke had of a husband. But this 
ideal he would have been very far 
from finding in Dorothea. When 
he meets that young lady at a din- 
ner which her uncle gives to some 
of the Middlemarch notables, he 
looks upon her with a kind of curi- 
ous admiration. 


“Her youthful bloom, with her ap- 
proaching marriage to that faded 
scholar, and her interest in matters 
socially useful, gave her the piquancy 
of an unusual combination. 

“<*She is a good creature—that fine 
girl—but a little too earnest,’ he thought. 

It is troublesome to talk to such women. 
They are always wanting reasons, yet 
they are too ignorant to understand the 
merits of any question, and usually 
fall back on their moral sense to settle 
things after their own taste.’ ”’ 


The lady of his fancy, whom he 
thinks he has already seen, and 
whose somewhat commonplace char- 
acter he views through the same 
kind of haze as that with which 
Dorothea has surrounded her hero, is 
a being cast in quite another mould. 
He had not yet quite fallen in love; 
but he had said of that particular 
woman,—‘‘ She is grace itself—she 
is perfectly lovely and accomplished. 
That is what a woman ought to be 
—she ought to produce the effect of 
exquisite music.” To adorn her 
husband’s life is his view of the 
mission of woman. 


“Lydgate felt sure that, if ever he 
married, his wife would have that dis- 
tinctive womanhood which must be 
classed with flowers and music—that 
sort of beauty which by its very nature 
was virtuous, being moulded only for 
pure and delicate joys.” 


“To his taste, guided by a single 
conversation, here was the point on 
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which Miss Brooke would be found 
wanting, notwithstanding her undeni- 
able beauty. She did not look on 
things from the proper feminine angle. 
The society of such women was about 
as relaxing as going from your work to 
teach the second form, instead of re- 
clining in a paradise with sweet laughs 
for bird-notes and blue eyes for a 
heaven.”’ 


How far this paradise is ever re- 
“alised for the ambitious young sur- 
geon—how far bird-notes and blue 
eyes suffice to make a man’s 
heaven on earth—especially a man 
who, like Lydgate, “had meant to 
lead a higher life than the com- 
mon,”—we leave to be discovered in 
the volumes which follow. Nor 
have we space to deal with the love 
fortunes of Fred Vincy and Mary 
Garth, who have no great ideals to 
dazzle or disappoint them; though 
we may say that this latter young 
lady became our own personal favour- 
ite from her first appearance, not only 
from her uncompromising honesty, 
and tendency to show a little tem- 
per, but from a presentiment that 
these plain brown girls, towards the 
end of third volumes, have a ten- 
dency to improve into something 
very charming in their way. 

The episode of the Middlemarch 
election reminds us of some of the 
scenes in ‘Felix Holt. Though 
the story itself dates back to the 
days of “‘Mr. Peel” and the Catho- 
lic Question, we see some of the pol- 
itical and social problems of our own 
times already casting their shadows 
before them, and they are evidently 
present to the author's mind. No 
opinions can well be less conserva- 
tive, in one sense, than those of the 
author of ‘ Middlemarch,’ if Conser- 
vatism means, as its enemies would 
assert, the maintenance of shams 
and abuses. But, as all readers 
of ‘Felix Holt’ will remember, 
George Eliot’s radicalism, if radical- 
ism it be, is of a very unpopular 
type. No one sees more clearly in- 
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to the hollowness of political clap- 
trap and declamation. Ladislaw, 
who goes in for what we are now 
pleased to call purity of election, 
has to stop his ears when he finds 
that “the means of enlisting the 
voter’s ignorance on the side of the 
Bill were remarkably similar to the 
means of enlisting it against the 
Bill.” Mr. Brooke himself is chuck- 
ling at the prospect of promotion in 
the Church which he foresees for Mr. 
Casaubon, as a reward for “a very 
seasonable pamphlet on the Catho- 
lic Question.” ‘He little thought,” 
says our author, “of the Radical 
speech which he was hereafter to 
make on the incomes of the Bish- 


” 


ops. 
‘““But of Mr. Brooke I make a further 
remark, namely, that if he had fore- 
known his speech, it might not have 
made any great difference. To think 


with pleasure of his niece’s husband 
having «a large ecclesiastical income was 
one thing—to make a liberal speech was 
another thing; andit is a narrow mind 
which cannot look at a subject from 
various points of view.” 


That poor gentleman’s feelings, as 


he stands in his “buff waistcoat, 
short-clipped blond hair, and neutral 
physiognomy ” (have we not all seen 
him ?) in the baleony of the White 
Hart, and his terrible collapse, ow- 
ing chiefly to the unfortunate fact 
which he had himself observed, 
“that his ideas stood rather in his 
way when he was speaking,” are 
very amusingly described, and the 
speech itself is quite a gem in its 
way. Its hopeless floundering and 
good-humored irrelevancy must ap- 
pear, we should be afraid, to some 
country gentlemen who have been 
in similar difficulties, even too pain- 
fully real. 


There is one observation which 
strikes us more forcibly in reading 
these volumes than in any others 
which have come to us from the 
same hand. It is the power which 
the writer shows in awakening, not 
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only our interest in, but our sym- 
pathies with, nearly all the promi- 
nent characters in the full drama of 
the story. In most novels, there is 
at least some one creation of the 
author’s fancy on whose brightness 
a shadow is seldom allowed to fall, 
in whose cause we become partisans, 
and whose greatest weaknesses are 
cleverly excused. Or, if the hero 
or heroine are not so near perfec- 
tion in the outset, some discipline 
or other is introduced in the course 
of the story, which in the end com- 
pletes and purifies the character. 
And in some sense, if the novelist 
is to be regarded as a moral teacher, 
this seems in accordance with the 
fitness of things. But such is 


ich 
’ no means the principle upon whi 


the author of ‘ Middlemarch’ works. 
We find in the volumes nothing of 
the conventional hero or heroine. 
As, even in the most disagreeable 
characters, we are shown in almost 
every instance the good that is 
working in them fitfully here and 
there, so in the portraits of the 
favourites the shadows are not left 
out. The only personages in the 
story with whom we are never 
angry or disappointed are those in 
whom we are never called upon to 
take any very lively interest—who 
have not character enough to involve 
contradictions—such as Sir James 
Chettam and Celia. Dorothea pro- 
vokes us continually in the first 
book, until we scarcely pity her, — 
though we can foresee much of the 

result, when she marries Casaubon ; 
there is an epicurean selfishness 
about Lydgate, in spite of his nobler 
aspirations, which makes us. feel 
that the lower form of selfishness 
in others from which he is made to. 
suffer has in it something of retribu- 
tive justice; Ladislaw is full, of 
weaknesses and irresolution. On 
the other hand, there is no one who 
acts thoroughly the “villain” in the 
piece; Rosamond, who most rouses 
our indignation, is after all more 
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contemptible than hateful; there is 
no one in whose frustrated designs 
the virtuous reader (what a tribute 
it is to the divinity of righteousness 
that we all become so virtuous when 
we sit down to read!) feels the sort 
of triumph which David proclaims 
over his enemies, Casaubon, with 
all his pedantic narrowness, is, per- 
haps, the most pathetic conception 
in the book; and when Bulstrode is 
at last exposed and makes his miser- 
able exit, so intensely have we been 
made to feel the mental agony and 
bitter humiliation of the man, that 
we are inclined to take his arm, as 
Lydgate does, and help him to his 
carriage. The creatures are all so 
intensely human, even in their baser 
aspects, that in spite of that seven- 
fold shield of virtue behind which we 
shelter ourselves, as has been said, 
when we sit in judgment on the char- 
acters of fiction, an honest conscience 
hesitates to cast the stone. 

There is as little of overt love- 
making in these volumes as is con- 
sistent with the indispensable con- 
ditions of modern story-telling ; but 
if any readers wish to see how grace- 
fully such a subject may be treated, 
let them turn to the scene in the 
library at Lowick Manor, in chapter 
83 


In this, as in all the author’s 
previous works, thereis an embar- 
rassing abundance of tempting mor- 
sels for extract. Something purely 
original, or so quaintly put as to 
make it original, might be found 
on almost every page; passages on 
which the mind lingers as the eye 
does on a clever picture, long after 
it has thoroughly taken in every 
detail of the subject. One is 
tempted to half-close the volume 
from time to time, either to indulge 
a silent laugh, or to digest some 
epigrammatic truth which opens a 
new vein of thought within our- 
selves. In each of these brief pas- 
sages there are materials for an essay 
or a sermon :— 
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‘‘Suppose we turn from outside esti- 
mates of a man, to wonder, with keener 
interest, what is the report of his own 
consciousness about his doings or capa- 
city: with what hindrances he is carry- 
ing on his daily labours; what fading 
of. hopes, or what deeper ‘fixity of self- 
delusion the years are marking off 
within him; and with what spirit he 
wrestles against universal pressure, 
which will one day be too heavy for 
him, and bring his heart to its final 
pause. Doubtless his lot is important 
in his own eyes; and the chief reason 
that we think he asks too large a place 
in our consideration must be our want 
of room for him, since we refer him 
to the Divine regard with perfect con- 
fidence; nay, it is even heid sublime 
for our neighbour to expect the utmost 
there, however little he may have got 
from us.”"—Vol. 1. ,p. 144. 

‘““We do not expect people to be 
deeply moved by what is not unusual. 
That element of tragedy which lies in 
the very fact of frequency has not yet 
wrought itself into the coarse emotion 
of mankind; and perhaps our frames 
could hardly bear much of it. If we 
had a keen vision and feeling of all 
ordinary human life, it would bej like 
hearing the grass grow and the squir- 
rel’s heart beat, and we should die of 
that roar which lies on the other side 
of silence. As it is, the quickest of us 
walk about well-wadded with stupid- 
ity.’’—Vol. i.. p. 351. 

“‘Character is not cut in marble—it 
is not something solid and unalterable. 
It is something living and changing, 
and may become diseased as our bodies 
do.” —Vol. iv., p. 182. 


Old Mr. Featherstone’s views of 
the Old Testament dispensation are 
as original, in their way, as those of 
Tennyson’s “‘ Northern Farmer ’’ :— 


‘‘There’s one thing I made out pretty 
clear when I used to go to church—and 
it’s this: God A’mighty sticks to the 
land. He promises land and He gives 
land, and He makes chaps rich with 
corn and cattle.” 


Solomon Featherstone was “ not 
only of much blander temper, but 
thought himself much deeper than 
his brother Peter : ”— 


“Indeed, not likely to be deceived 
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in any of his fellow-men, inasmuch as 
they could not well be more greedy 
and deceitful than he suspected them 
of being. Even the invisible powers, 
he thought, were likely to be soothed 
by a bland parenthesis here and there, 
coming from a man of property, who 
might have been as impious as others.”’ 


Mrs. Cadwallader’s social creed is 
stated for her in terms which, if 
they have all the severity of finished 
satire, have yet in them a lesson of 
the widest charity, and of a kind 
which to many of us is the most 
difficult of all to receive: for it is 
often much more easy to extend 
indulgence to our neighbours’ sins 
than to their social deficiencies :— 


“Her fecling towards the vulgar 
rich was a sort of religious hatred: 
they had probably made all their 
money out of high retail prices, and 
Mrs. Cadwallader detested high prices 
for everything that was not paid in 
kind at the Rectory: such people were 
no part of God’s design in making the 
world ; and their accent was an afflic- 
tion to the ears. A town where such 
monsters abounded was hardly more 
than a sort of low comedy, which 
could not be taken account of in a 
well-bred scheme of the universe. Let 
any lady who is inclined to be hard on 
Mrs. Cadwallader inquire into the com- 
prehensiveness of her own beautiful 
views, and be quite sure that they 
afford «ccommodation for all the lives 
which have the honour to co-exist with 
hers.”’ 


The Middlemarch 


interpretation 
of “‘candour” is probably not con- 
fined to that town, where it meant 
the “taking an early opportunity 
to let your friends know that you 
did not take a cheerful view of .their 


capacity, their conduct, or their 
position.” Noris Mrs. Waule’s no- 
tion of the absurdity of using cere- 
mony between blood relations pecu- 
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liar to that lady ; “she was accus- 
tomed to think that entire freedom 
from the necessity of behaving 
agreeably was included in the Al- 
mighty’s intentions about families.” 

One brief extract more, and we 
will close the volumes. It is a 
little sermon, containing more than 
many long ones, upon a text from 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’—a passage 
from the trial of Faithful, which 
stands as a motto to the last chap- 
ter but one :— 


‘*When immortal Bunyan makes his 
picture of the persecuting passions 
ae gas oe their verdict of guilty, who 
pities Faithful? That is a rare and 
blessed lot which some greatest men 
have not attained, to know ourselves 
guiltless before a condemning crowd— 
to be sure that what we are denounced 
for is solely the good in us. The piti- 
able lot-is that of the man who couid 
not call himself a martyr even thongh 
he were to persuade himself that the 
men who stoned him were but ugly 
passions incarnate—who knows that 
he is stoned, not for professing the 
Right, but for not being the man he 
professed to be.” 


So we take our leave of a work 
which, if it stood alone, would have 
made an era in the literature of fic- 
tion. Following, as it does, a series 
of acknowledged masterpieces from 
the same hand, which gave a new 
character to the English “novel,” 
it would have been much to have 
been able to say that it maintained 
the reputation of its author. But 
we shall be surprised if the mature 
judgment passed upon it by those 
who can appreciate the work of a 
true artist—and we will admit that 
these may not be the majority of 
mere novel readers—does not pro- 
nounce it the most perfect of the 
series, 
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Tue readers of new books must he, 
according to their inclinations, de- 
lighted, or bored, by the great pre- 
valence in the literary world of the 
art of biography. Wherever one 
turns, this is the kind of fare which 
meets one’s eye. Baron Stockmar 
on one side, Count de Montalembert 
on the other, take up the historical 
vein, and accumulate ‘‘ memoires 
pour servir” to future labourers 
in a still graver and more important 
field ; while all the prejudices of our 
youth are appealed to in favour of 
Captain Marryat ; and such names 
as those of Henry Lawrence on one 
side, and Thomas Brassey on the 
other, lead us into most varied 
scenes of active life, and recall to 
us the great events occurring within 
the limits of our own recollection, 
with which the air has scarcely 
ceased to tingle. This rapid por- 


trait - painting has advantages and 


disadvantages. It procures us in 
many cases a more real picture 
of the man than any which can 
be made up later from the memo- 
randa of failing memories or the 
traditions of an age which has 
already forgotten the departed hero. 
It gives us life, colour, and move- 
ment ; but unfortunately it gives us 
often the imperfect effect of a 
picture seen too near—a want of 
perspective, an absence of atmo- 
sphere, and that due sense of propor- 
tion which has so much to do with the 
success of biography. The contem- 
porary historian is apt to become 
confused between those great crises 
which affect a man’s life, and the 
smaller crises, often bulking quite 
as largely at the moment of their 
occurrence, which affect only his 
comfort or his position ; and to find 
. & difficulty in discriminating and 


holding fast the main thread of his 
use and purpose, amid the maze of 
crossing threads which compose his 
daily life. To these disadvantages 
may be added the occasional diffi- 
culty of saying all that ought to be 
said while there are still many 
persons living, liable to be deeply 
wounded or injured by some side- 
light thrown upon them, or revela- 
tion of unknown events in their 
history. It is unquestionable, how- 
ever, that, did the world wait fifty, 
nay, twenty years, to give itself 
time to step back and see the effect 
far off of the great figures which 
dazzle it at the moment, the bio- 
graphies written would be much 
less numerous, Whether this 
would be for our advantage or no 
we do not feel called upon to decide. 
For our own part, we avow there is 
no branch of literature more capti- 
vating to us. Every life has its 
romance, its dramatic combinations, 
its struggle of ill and well; and 
when we are called upon, as it were, 
to take our seats in a wider Colos- 
seum, and see this man and that, 
this woman and that, descending to 
struggle with the lions, to fall or to 
stand, to be beaten down and rise 
again, and at last to be carried from 
the arena with victor shouts and 
wreaths, or with the low wailings of 
the fallen,—the spectacle is always 
interesting and exciting. It has 
that perennial charm of fellow-feel- 
ing, that desire to behold our fel- 
low-men in situations like our own, 
and struggles like our own, which is 
the fundamental standing-ground of 
all poetry and fiction—with the ad- 
ditional advantage superadded, which 
is so dear to the simple mind, of 
knowing every incident and every 
conflict to be true. 
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The life of Sir Henry Lawrence* 
is one of those highly dramatic lives 
which require but little imagination 
on our part to perceive their pictur- 
esque qualities. The manner of the 
story is so far curious, besides all its 
intrinsic interest, that two voices are 
employed in the narrative—one the 
lively, breathless, and somewhat 
careless voice of a fellow-actor in the 
same drama, a man himself moved 
to sympathetic elation or depression 
by all that happens to his hero, by 
that best right of all, the fact that 
these very things happened to him- 
self, and form part and parcel of his 
own life: the other the calmer im- 
partial utterance of a philosophic 
stranger to whom Henry Lawrence 
is no more than an interesting and 
remarkable man, to be judged only 
on his merits, whose history can be 
told without excitement, without 
any quickening of the breath or 
beating of the heart. As it happens, 
these two voices take up the tale in 
such divisions as poetry would have 
apportioned to them, had that Muse, 
and not a darker and more solemn 
one, been the cause of the conjunc- 
tion. The youth, the rise and pro- 
gress, the love-tale, and outset 
upon life, fall to the share of the 
sympathetic historian; and when 
the tale becomes grave, when a serious 
estimate of public events becomes 
necessary, then with curious appro- 
priateness the philosophical spectator 
takes up the thread which the other 
had dropped. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
does not always write with taste, 
nor is his style a model of good 
English. Itis careless, often tawdry, 
and aims at false effects; but its 
jauntiness is at least natural, and its 
very affectation full of that simplicity 
which inclines us to forgive the sol- 
dier-writer for many slips and much 
aberration from the strict path of art. 
It is a difficult question whether ab- 
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solute impartiality is to be desired 
either in the biographer or the his- 
torian. So long as both give their 
facts correctly, we doubt whether 
the warmth of personal feeling does 
not add a certain charm to the pic- 
ture. It is a poor view of that 
power which gives us the deepest 
insight into human affairs, to say 
that love is blind. True affection 
may glorify but cannot falsify the 
image it holds forth to the world; 
and indeed it might almost be said 
that the gifts which secure to a 
man a thorough partisan in his 
friend, are themselves a kind of 
evidence that he is worth glorifying 
having had power to create an affec- 
tion which lives after him. How- 
ever that may be, we are glad a 
least that Lawrence’s early days 
are drawn by the kind and faulty 
hand of his loyal follower, and not 
by the severely truthful and unpre- 
judiced pen of Mr. Merivale; 
though the value of the latter half 
of the work composed by that 
gentleman is infinitely greater, both 
historically and in a literary point 
of view, than the slapdash narrative 
of the soldier. Mr. Merivale has 
the graver half of the task to accom- 
plish—that half of life in which the 
glitter of youth has died off, the 
dews dried up, and men begin to 
reap the fruits of that which them- 
selves have sown for good or for 
evil. And when much _ becomes 
complicated and doubtful— when 
there is something to praise, but 
also something to -blame—when the 
hero comes in contact with other 
heroes, and has not always the best 
of it—we can fully appreciate the 
impartiality of the historian, whose 
aim is to give us the shadows along 
with the lights, and enable us to 
judge as wellas to know. But we 
confess to so much human weakness 
in favour of the momentary object 








* The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. By the late Major-General Sir Herbert Ben- 


jamin Edwardes, K.C.B., K.C.8.I., and Herman Merivale, Esq., C.B. 
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of our immediate interest, as to 
be glad that Mr. Merivale was not 
our guide from the beginning, to 
point out to us those failings in the 
bold and steadfast boy which we can 
see for ourselves in the full-grown 
man. Here we prefer Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, though he writes badly, 
and runs into sometimes silly apos- 
trophes and. outbursts of admiring 
feeling. He too has gone away into 
the silence, leaving a life full of 
heroic instincts—an example to 
stimulate the generation which comes 
after him. Literary criticism would 
be misplaced in respect to such a 
broken and unfinished piece of 
work. We feel the friendly fervour, 
the honest and genuine partisanship, 
which commends both men to our 
liking; and the sympathy touches 
us, if not the skill. 

The father of Henry Lawrence, 
or, to speak more justly, of five stout 
Lawrences, all servants of their 
country, three of whom have come 
to the higher rewards which Eng- 
land, though with grudging, deals 
to her faithful servants, and two of 
whom have acquired real fame—was 
a brave old hot-tempered and pe- 
rennially grumbling soldier, who 
had fought his way without friends 
to the rank of colonel, having poked 
himself into every danger going, from 
the age of fourteen to fifty, leading 
forlorn hopes, scaling perilous 
breaches, getting himself left for 
dead under the blazing eastern sun, 
and running through a double share 
of all the hardships involved in the 
career of a poor and energetic sol- 
dier. He fought his way to every 
grade with bitter effort, fighting 
with sword as well as pen, and re- 
tired at last upon a miserably inade- 
quate pension, to scold Government 
and rear his boys, leaving to them 
not only the inheritance of his high 
character and high courage, but also 
of his grievances—an inheritance 
which showed itself afterwards in 
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the hereditary tendency to take 
offence and think himself injured, 
from which not even the high 
Christian qualities of his mind could 
quite emancipate Sir Henry Law- 
rence. The good and wise mother, 
who ‘“‘kept the family together, and 
brought us all up on very slender 
means,” advised one of her sons on 
his departure from India, ‘‘ not to 
be too ready to speak his mind.” 
“Tt was the rock on which your 
father shipwrecked all his pros- 
pects,” she said ; and these few words 
throw wonderful light upon the 
story of the struggling family—-the 
ready - tcngued and ready - witted 
father, incapable of silence or inactivi- 
ty, and the patient woman who had to 
keep all going and to back up her 
vociferous husband, while secretly 
feelirig all the harm he was doing. 
They were both, however, true, 
honest, and genuine, ruling their 
flock with old-fashioned absolutism, 
bringing them up in the fear of God 
and the restraints of an honourable 
poverty—perhaps the best condi- 
tions under which men and soldiers 
can be trained. Besides the good 
mother of the house, the boys had 
an “ Aunt Angel,” worthy of her 
name, who devoted herself to works 
of charity, and taught them gentle 
lessons of religion in the confidential 
seclusion of her room; and a high- 
spirited sister Letitia, of whom it is 
told that, having been visited by 
her father at school, and buoyed up 
with hopes that he would take her 
home with him, she tore to pieces 
with indignation a five-pound note 
which the old veteran, not brave 
enough to face her tears, sent her 
by way of farewell ere he stole off 
without seeing her. This sister 
was Henry Lawrence’s most beloved 
and trusted friend through life. 

The boys began their education 
in Ireland, from whence both father 
and mother originally came; not, 
however, the Ireland which is Irish, 
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but that division of the island in 
which Saxon toughness and Scotch 
strength of will (if the distinction 
is worth making) seem to have 
intensified into double hardheaded- 
ness and rough force, by contact 
with the different qualities of 
the more impassioned aboriginal 
race. ‘Do you think we were clever 
as lads?” Henry Lawrence asked 
his brother John one night years 
after, and thousands of miles away, 
in a night-watch in the midst of the 
Indian wars. [I don’t think we 
were, Lord Lawrence, the brother 
John in question, adds simply; “it 
was not altogether that we were 
dull: we had very few advantages, 
and were backward and defigent.” 
Heaven send us always enough of 
such dull boys! But all authorities 
agree that neither of these two 
Lawrences would have had the 


slightest hope of ever getting to 
India had the days of competitive 
examination begun, a most pregnant 
comment, worthy the attention of all 
governing persons, if governing per- 


sons can be expected to have either 
eyes or ears. At fourteen, however, 
Henry Lawrence entered Addis- 
combe, where his brother George 
already was. Here he was distin- 
guished among his comrades by the 
name of Pat Lawrence, probably 
from his readiness to resent “any re- 
flection upon Ireland,” and is de- 
scribed as “a very rough Irish lad, 
hardbodied, iron-constitutioned, who 
would, when necessary, take or give 
a licking with a good grace.” “He 
was,” says Major Abbott, “ quick of 
temper, stern of resolution, the de- 
termined foe of everything mean, 
bullying, or skulking.” He did not 
take a high grade in any branch of 
education, but was “a zealous stu- 
dent, endeavouring to supply by 
soul and labour the quickness which 
had been denied to him.” Even in 
sport he had no skill to boast of, 
but was fond of all manly exercises, 
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“‘and was ever to be found where 
they were carried on, his head mean- 
while full of poetry, which he 
omitted no opportunity to spout in 
a loud voice in the intervals of the 
game.” 

This last particular is amusing 
enough. Lawrence had a strong 
literary bias throughout his whole 
life, and it reveals to us as well as 
anything can, the changed mental 
condition of our boys when we hear 
of this big Irish lad “spouting ” 
Scott’s poetry, his favourite love, “in 
a loud voice,” over the heads of the 
eager circle of cricketers or football 
players without ridicule or remark. 
What lad spouts Scott nowadays ? 
or cares for any minstrelsy half so 
wholesome or practical? Notwith- 
standing, however, his defective 
education, and still more defective 
“quickness,” ambition was in this 
boy’s soul. He declined a cavalry 
appointment in the Indian service, 
“lest it should be supposed that no 
Lawrence could pass for the artil- 
lery!” And he did pass for the 
artillery, as he deserved, after this 
delightful outburst of family pride. 
In 1822, being then eighteen, he 
sailed for India, and there fell among 
one of those curious little companies 
of evangelical young soldiers who 
have long represented quite a 
distinct feature in our British 
army, both in India and elsewhere. 
This youthful brotherhood lived to- 
gether under the superintendence of 
the clergyman, who had converted 
them all, in one of those semi-mon- 
astic communities which religious 
feeling, when highly excited, flies 
to, by instinct, everywhere. It is 
curious to see how this impulse 
triumphs over the profoundest Pro- 
testantism of doctrine. Contact 
with these young believers decided 
Lawrence’s life in this most impor- 
tant matter. He never was a Have- 
lock or a Hedley Vicars, Provid- 
ence and his own original character 
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preserving him from the painful 
phraseology and narrowed sentiment 
of these good men. But without 
saying much about it, without ser- 
monising either in public or private, 
he put himself silently and steadfastly 
on the side of religion, giving to its 
more demonstrative champions that 
support and backing-up which is of 
much more use than an additional 
voice. 

We need not, however, follow the 
young soldier minutely through his 
career. He fell ill and had to be 
sent home, where he fell in love, as 
was meet and right, though with a 
modesty and humility which re- 
quired the aid once more of his 
spirited sister Letty to bring the 
pretty romance to its fit conclusion 
in an entirely happy marriage. 
The character of his wife, who died 
some time before him, is given in 
the book with a fulness which, per- 
haps, is a little indiscreet; though 
so good and pious and fine a cha- 
racter has no need of concealment. 
She was a woman full of eloquence 
and enthusiasm, given to much writ- 
ing, warm in admiration of natural 
beauty, and with a considerable 
faculty for description of it, devoted 
to reading and literature generally— 
a woman who might well make a 
lonely Indian station tolerable, and 
keep warm the life of sentiment 
and thought as well as the hearth 
of domestic comfort; but whom the 
scoffing world outside might describe 
as sentimental and visionary, if it 
would. The great events in Law- 
rence’s life were connected with the 
two great temporary failures of re- 
cent government in India—the old 
Affghanistan war, where the catas- 
trophe of Cabul and the captivity of 
a number of English prisoners, gave 
a kind of anticipatory sketch, for- 
tunately ending in a much less dis- 
astrous way, of the miseries of 1857 ; 
and the great Mutiny itself, to which 
his life was sacrificed in its fulness 


and power. Before the Mutiny the 
story of Cabul was a most exciting 
one, and there are, no doubt, many 
readers of this book who wiil re- 
collect the ferment of public senti- 
ment in England when it was known 
that a handful of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen were in captivity 
among those unknown mountains, 
and that our unconquered flag had 
stooped to the savage ensigns of a 
heathen prince. It was on this 
occasion that Henry Lawrence was 
first able to display the vast energy 
and power that distinguished his 
character. He was greatly instru- 
mental in the passage of the Khyber 
Pass, which was the key of the 
position, and which, when in the 
possession of the English, made their 
further progress comparatively easy. 
It had been concluded that Law- 
rence, then acting as political agent, 
was not to accompany the army who 
stormed the pass, a senior political 
officer having claimed the privilege. 
Much discontented with this deci- 
sion, he yet gained from General 
Pollock permission to “take a couple 
of guns up the little hill inside the 
defile ;” and in short, as Sir Herbert 
Edwardes expresses it, to “‘ go on by 
instalments.” Here is an account 
of him on the morning of this mo- 
mentous attack :— 


“Sir George Pollock still recalls 
how about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing he repaired to Lawrence’s tent, in 
order that they might start together 
with the main column, and found him 
sitting up deadly sick and vomiting, 
apparently attacked by cholera. The 
general was obliged to leave him in 
this desperate condition, and says, ‘I 
did not expect ever to see him again 
alive ;’ but to his great surprise when 
he reached the front of the pass there 
was Henry Lawrence with the guns, 
helping to get them into position—ail 
bodily infirmities subdued by force of 
will and sense of duty. ... ‘At2p.m.,’ 
as he himself describes the occurrence, 
‘I was very ill, but dressed, and at 4 
led the column down to the pass, plac- 
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ing the guns in position; and all the 
morning doing duty with the guns or 
attending General Pollock. I got the 
first gun, 2 mountain howitzer, through 
the barricade, as soon as a small open- 
ing was made in it, and opened it on 
the enemy; and when opposition ap- 

red to have ceased I returned to 
Semr00d, taking with me some twenty 
wounded men, and immediately arrang- 
ed to get water carried to the rear- 
guard. 

How he had thrown himself into 
the always difficult question of the 
commissariat, collecting provisions 
and water for the army—and all the 
trouble he had with the Sikhs, who 
were sometimes insolent, sometimes 
indifferent, we cannot enter inte. 
But the manner in which he seems 
to have darted up and down this 
tremendous pass, carrying news, 
bringing away the wounded, escort- 
ing provision trains, doing “a hun- 
dred intelligent and thoughtful acts 
which everybody else was too busy 
to attend to,” is picturesque enough 
in its cool daring to arouse the reader 
into admiring excitement. Those 
dashing journeys back and _ for- 


ward through the jaws of hell, which 
were totally out of the letter of his 
duty, were all performed with a busi- 
ness-like and practical calm which 
almost succeeds, as it is intended 
to do, in veiling the brilliancy of the 


achievement. After this it is con- 
ceivable that Lawrence might well 
feel aggrieved when he was thanked 
in General Pollock’s despatches as a 
“political.” ‘All here know I was 
engaged,” he said, with a certain 
whimper of vexation, which endears 
the stout soldier tous. “I shall be 
glad if he says, ‘Captain Lawrence 
served with tic guns.’ 

The Sterar; “y shaan of Lawrence’s 
life, however, which is, as may be 
supposed, quite secondary, and of 
no manner of importance in com- 
parison with his great and many 
public services, here unfolds a quaint 
and unexpected chapter. We do 
not know whether the accom- 
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plished author of the ‘Battle of 
Dorking’ is aware of the illustrious 
rival who preceded him in that vein 
of satire and criticism. Lawrence’s 
essay is neither so able nor imbued 
with so much tragic meaning as the 
‘Battle of Dorking;’ but in itself 
the enterprise of ‘* Darby Connor,” 
who, in the pages of the ‘ Delhi Gaz- 
ette’ let loose his opinion on the cri- 
sis before his eyes, in the shape of a 
historical narrative, purporting to be 
written by that officer in his English 
retirement in the year 1855, four- 
teen years later than the date of 
publication—is sufficiently striking 
to attract the reader. Miracles are 
more possible in India than in Eng- 
land, and the Indian ‘Battle of 
Dorking’ is written by an optimist, 
who takes it for granted that the 
best scheme for setting matters 
right was as likely to be accepted 
in public as in private enterprise. 
After giving a rapid sketch of the 
state of India at the moment of 
the disasters at Cabul—how “the 
foundations of British rule were 
shaken ; ” “all Hindostan was in a 
blaze ;” the cry of “‘the Feringhee 
Raj is over, resounded from one 
coast to another;” and how Lord 
Jamaica (Sir C. Metcalfe) had sent 
a confidential circular, calling upon 
‘‘evyery man who bore a commission 
to state in a letter not exceeding 
half a sheet of foolscap paper, his 
views as to the steps now requisite 
to regain and maintain our authority 
in Affghanistan, adding a descrip- 
tive roll of himself, according to a 
prescribed form’—Lawrence, under 
the slight disguise of his assumed 
character, thus goes on in answer 
to this supposititious circular, to dis- 
close what he thought necessary, 
and what he was prepared to do:— 

“My Lord,—I have the honour, in 
pursuance of the Government notifica- 
tion of the 12th August, to submit, for 
your lordship’s consideration, a descrip- 
tiye roll of myself and a statement of 

my views :— 
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“Lord Auckland’s Afghan expedi- 
tion barely escaped failure, because 
the fundamental rules that guide men 
in their individual and collective capa- 
cities, when working for themselves, 
were neglected. Allow me, my Lord, 
to illustrate my meaning by two com- 
parisons, ‘the establishment of a brew- 
ery,’ and ‘an expedition into Central 
Africa.’ 

“The capitalist, who proposes to try 
his luck in the malt line, either studics 
the theory and practice of his business, 
or employs, on a remunerative salary, 
an honest, active, and thoroughly com- 
— person as head of the work, and 
ooks out equally fitting instruments 
for every part of the establishment, 
down to the errand-boy. No working 
berth is filled by a mere brother, son, 
or cousin; if any relative or friend 
wishes for employment, he enters as a 
scholar ; the machine is made efficient 
without him, and he is permitted to 
attend and learn. Every improvement 
is adopted, good beer is made, and large 
profits accrue, because the proper means 
have been used, and the one specific 
object has been kept in view. 

“Again, on a discovery expedition, 
who is selected? The infirm, the pusil- 
lanimous, the unwilling; or the volun- 
teers of stout body and firm heart? 

“And does he take with him the 
luxuries of the capital, the gratifications 
of taste, or simply what will sustain life 
and strength, and the instruments to 
enable him to profit by his discoveries ? 
And whom does he choose for com- 
panions but those like-minded and like- 
bodied, who are desirous to go ? 

“Now will your Lordship  con- 
trast with the above the conduct of the 
Indian Army assembled in 1838 ?, 
Take the Army List for that year, and 
examine how many went that should 
not, and how many that would have 
gone stayed behind; then cast your 
eyes on the files of newspapers for the 


ensuing year, and you will see that, 
from bickerings and jealousies in high 
places, from persons interfering in mat- 
ters with, which they. should have had 
nothing to do, and thwarting the 
measures of those who had knowledge 
and responsibility, no efficient arrange- 
ment was made in any one branch of 
the army, which started clogged with 
infirm, home-sick, and aged men, and 
retarded by want of information and 
arrangement 

“In some of the most important 
matters, every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes; in others, of 
minor moment, each was afraid to 
act, and take the responsibility on 
himself. 

‘** Avoiding the errors of this last war, ° 
I, therefore, propose to your Lordship 
an army of 6000 men, drawn from all 
the Presidencies; 3000 to march by 
Dera Ishmael Khan, 1500 by the 
Bolan, and 1500 by the Khyber 

‘ass. 

‘2. That no officer above the rank 
of captain be permitied to go. 

“3. That the officer in command of 
the expedition be supreme political as 
well as military authority; that he 
have full power to weed his battalions, 
to leave behind all whom he may deem 
incumbrances, and accept the proffer- 
ed services of all volunteers; that, in 
short, receiving your Lordship’s in- 
structions, he have full powers to carry 
out the views of Government at the 
time and in the manner that seems to 
himself most practicable. 

‘That from highest to lowest, he 
fill up all staff situations, and that, as 
responsible for the result, he have the 
selection of his own instruments. For 
other campaigns, I volunteered for 
surbordinate employment, but my ser- 
vices were not accepted; on this occa- 
sion I offer myself as chief, and, — 
that my services will be accepted, 
shall be prepared on receipt of your 
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Lordship’s answer to join without 
delay the headquarter camp, for I 
need not say that little more than the 
necessary time now remains to en- 
able the necessary preparations.—I 
have, &c. DarBy CONNOR.” 
‘“ LucKNow, 
August 21st 1845.” 


This frank offer is instantly ac- 
cepted by the wise Governor-Gen- 
eral, and Darby finds himself im- 
mediately at the head of a staff of 
his own selection, of ages ranging 
from his own (38) to 27, “all hale 
and hearty fellows, all ready for a 
tumasha.”—(Is there any need to 
translate so comprehensible a word ?) 
One of the commander’s first acts is 
to take a torch after dinner, ‘and 
with my own hand burn a new 
splendid double-poled tent, just 
made for me by Nyn Sookh, the 
best tentmaker in India,” by way 
of giving practical illustration of the 
uselessness of luxury. Brigadier 


Darby Connor did not take his men 
into action, which might have con- 
verted his prophetic campaign into 
an ugly vehicle of criticism; but 


this escapade of fancy is notable as 
well as amusing, showing at once 
his thorough insight into Indian 
affairs, and the noble inpatience of 
the really capable worker compelled 
to stand by and see the incapable in 
office—which, alas! is not confined 
to the unemployed soldier alone. 

We have occupied too much space 
with these preliminaries, to enter 
into the great work of his life, the 
pacification and regulation of the 
Punjab, a work which stood the 
British Government in much stead, 
when the desperate crisis of the 
Mutiny arrived, and the people 
whom Lawrence had moulded, so to 
speak, with his very hands, gave 
invaluable, and indeed indispensable 
aid, at the most critical moment. 
Mr. Merivale, to whom by this time 
the narrative has fallen, gives full 
particulars of this work, as well as 
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of the unhappy misunderstanding 
and conflict of opinions, which drove 
Sir Henry Lawrence out of this noble 
post, and condemned him in the 
prime of his life to an interval of 
dignified deposition. Mr. Merivale, 
contrary to the habit of biographers, 
considers Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Lawrence to have been in the right, 
and the subject of his narrative in 
the wrong ; but the question is too 
long and serious to be entered upon 
here. Mr. Merivale writes with all 
the dignity and power of a practised 
historian, and his story is lucid and 
interesting. It reveals to us inci- 
dentally one of the most curious 
aspects of that wonderful mystery 
of Indian Government, which is one 
of the greatest marvels under heaven. 
That vast country, full of wealth of 
every kind, full of valour and energy, 
as was afterwards proved to our 
help and consolation, and of in- 
tellect strong and subtle, lay, pas- 
sive and helpless, while these three 
Europeans fought fiercely over it, to 
determine its future fate, its indepen- 
dence or subjugation. If the risks 
are enormous, there can be no doubt 
that such an absolute sense of 
power must be intoxicating beyond 
description—the highest excitement 
possible to man. 

No one needs to be told how 
Henry Lawrence died, struck down 
in the beginning of the tragic strug- 
gle at Lucknow, in all the agony of 
an undecided conflict, with every- 
thing looking ill for the success and 
honour of his country. But heaven 
be praised, however dolorous may 
be our anticipations sometimes at 
home, no soldier in the field ever en- 
tertained the idea that English arms 
could possibly be beaten ; and this 
most stout and worthy soldier died 
as calmly as if he had been at home, 
leaving with his last breath, his 
children, and the ‘ Lawrence asy- 
lums,” to the care of his country. 
The Lawrence asylums were institut- 
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ed for the education of the children 
of English soldiers in various hill 
stations, where the climate made 
existence possible. Thus the large 
and noble charity which had per- 
vaded his whole life, was associated 
with the last and most intimate 
movement of his heart towards 
those who were his very own. His 
wife, one feels glad to think, had 
died some time before. 


The life of Mr. Brassey* is given 
to us by a writer who has all the 
right to be didactic which is con- 
ferred by a long course of volunteer 
teaching—teaching which has, no 
doubt, been appreciated by a large 
number of people, and conveyed its 
own deep consciousness of intellec- 
tual superiority to many readers. 
The present book, however, though 
full of facts touching the subject of 
the narrative, gives us much more 
insight into Mr. Helps than into Mr. 
Brassey. In this respect, though 
perhaps in no other, it is an amus- 
ing book. There is, we cannot but 
feel, a certain absurdity in placing 


it by the side of the work which we 
have just dismissed, and in which 
—represented too carelessly for one 
part, and perhaps too philosophi- 
cally for the other—a man never- 


theless appears at full length, 
struggling through both veils of 
literary adornment, .with much 
reality of thought and _ action. 
Mr. Brassey—we use the title always 
given to him by his present bio- 
grapher, who is never sufficiently 
warmed by his subject to cut off the 
formal prefix—has no such luck. 
That he had an individuality worth 
recording is apparent enough ; but 
Mr. Helps’s life is something between 
a counsel’s defence of a defendant at 
the bar and an object-lesson. Per- 
haps it is the latter form of com- 
position which we are most reminded 


Books. [Dee. 
of. Here is a great railway con- 
tractor, says our teacher, who did a 
great deal of work and made a great 
deal of money ; but how did he do 
it? Hedid it by certain qualities 
which I can classify, and which will 
be exhibited to you on my Dlack- 
board, as follows :—‘ Mr. Brassey’s 
trustfulness: . . . This virtue was 
carried to a great extent in him, to 
an extent that may appear almost 
extreme. He chose his agents with 
great care and with consummate 
judgment. After he had chosen 
them, he placed implicit trust in 
them.” ‘Liberality: ... He was 
exceedingly liberal in the conduct 
of his business.” ‘ Equanimity : 
He was a man of a singularly calm 
and equable temperament.” “ Pre- 
sence of mind: Mr. Brassey was 
gifted with much presence of mind.” 
“ Hatred of contention : Mr. Brassey 
had a perfect hatred of contention ;” 
—and so forth throughout the intro- 
ductory chapter; till fun gets the 
upper hand, and we feel that the 
quaintness of thus receiving the 
essence of a successful man of busi- 
ness done up and labelled in little 
bundles quite exceeds what might 
be considered the tedium of the 
performance, So far for the object- 
lesson. The character of a defence 
—surely a most unsatisfactory way 
of treating a life so universally ap- 
proved, attacked by no one, and 
crowned by all possible recompenses 
of merit from its beginning to its 
end—is probably given by the mode 
of collecting material, which Mr. 
Helps confides to us as follows :— 
“ This work has been written in a 
very peculiar manner. Most of the 
persons who knew Mr. Brassey well, 
who had acted with him, or served 
under him, have kindly consented 
to be examined as witnesses, and to 
have their evidence taken down by 
a shorthand-writer. Mr. Thomas 





* The Life and Labours of the late Mr. 


Bell and Daldy, London: 1872. 
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Brassey has been the examiner. 
From his general knowledge of his 
father’s affairs, no one could have 
fulfilled this office so well; and I 
gratefully eck 1owledge the immense 
assistance that I have derived from 
the mode in which he has conducted 
these examinations.” 

It would be presumptuous were 
we to attempt to instruct a veteran 
like Mr. Helps as to the best way of 
acquiring information on such sub- 
jects; but it requires but a very 
small knowledge of the mental 
habits of ordinary men to be aware 
how little advantage a formal second- 
hand investigation of this kind can 
be toa biographer. Facts he would 
no doubt acquire by the bushel; 
but character evades the giver and 
the receiver of evidence. How often, 
after painfulest guiding of conversa- 
tion—a much less formal process— 
towards a special subject, is the 
biographical student ready to -give 
up in despair, when his infermant, 
prefacing the remark with, “ This, 
however, is scarcely worth telling,” 
will suddenly and unconsciously 
reward him with some real indication 
of the character he is trying to 
master! In nineteen out of twenty 
cases, however, the speaker is guile- 
lessly astonished — puzzled, even 
amused, that this final scrap should 
be considered of any importance: 
the inquirer sinks in his opinion 
from that moment. Whether 
these subtle touches could be got 
at in Mr. Helps’s way we leave 
the reader to decide; but there are 
very few of them to be met with in 
this volume. It is the life of a rail- 
way contractor who might be “ Mr.” 
anything you please, as well as Mr. 
Brassey; it is no picture of a re- 
cognisable man. There are plenty 
of railways and navvies in it, in- 
credible lists of work, and fabulous 
heaps of money; but it requires 
work as steady as Mr. Brassey’s to 
engineer out of the mass anything 


like the features of an individual. 
This we will attempt to do as best 
we can. Mr. Helps expresses him- 
self very strongly as to the inex- 
pediency of sons writing memoirs of 
their fathers—‘t What a son says,” 
he tells us, ‘is always a little ‘sus- 
pect.’” ‘* Notwithstanding the fami- 
liarity of converse which has grown 
up of late years between sons and 
fathers, sons are apt to be not the less 
proud, and perhaps even more fond of 
their fathers than ever ; and on that 
account not the less unfit to write 
their lives.” This judgment he re- 
peats on various occasions through- 
out the book, but, unfortunately for 
his theory, the chapter contributed 
by Mr. Thomas Brassey — though 
unfortunately reduced to something 
like a brief for counsel by the freak 
of the author—is the only real bio- 
graphical chapter in the book, and 
feels like an opening into genuine 
human life, after the arid miles of 
railway which the unhappy reader 
has to stumble over before he gets 
to it. By the help of this, and 
some scattered fragments of the 
qualities labelled by Mr. Helps, we 
can make out something of what 
the great contractor must have 
been. 

He was not a better kind of navvy 
with genius, as many people sup- 
pose, but the descendant of an old 
Cheshire family, not great, but 
worthy, possessing an old manor- 
house, and all the priceless advan- 
tages which belong to a race perti- 
naciously clinging to some foothold 
of hereditary soil. He married early 
a wise and high-spirited woman, one 
of those who push a husband on, 
instead of holding him back. Evi- 
dently from his very outset in life 
he was a man foredoomed to pros- 
perity, as some men are—doing the 
right thing at the right time, born 
to that supreme luck which is in- 
deed generally associated with the 
supreme energy, patience, pertinacity, 
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and good temper, which are as much 
the temperament of the successful 
man of business, as visionary way- 
wardness, thoughtlessness, and pas- 
sion are supposed to be the temper- 
ament of genius. Brassey began 
life as a surveyor and maker of 
roads, but falling at the very com- 
mencement into the more lucrative 
way of railroads, gradually pro- 
gressed from one piece of work to 
another, till he gained a kind of 
infallibility and became the great 
and universally worshipped Pope of 
iron ways. Two great faculties 
helped him in this progress. He 
was a man who carefully superin- 
tended his work on one hand, seeing 
everything done, and done well; 
and on the other hand, when per- 
sonal supervision became impossible, 
he had the strength of mind to com- 
mit his work entirely to other men, 
never worrying them with interfer- 
ence. This combination of absolute 


thoroughness in his own labours, 
and absolute reliance upon the men 
he had selected, gave him the power 
which prevails in everything—the 


same power which makes a great 
general or a great statesman, as well 
as a great contractor. He neither 
bullied, worried, nor thwarted his 
lieutenants, but gave them fair play, 
a fair field, and his own example. 


These lieutenants he sent out north | 


and south, far and near, at the head 
of their little armies, sometimes 
making a rapid expedition himself 
to visit those outposts of his force, 
at which he was received as a gene- 
ral ought to be, with flags flying 
and ranks trimmed, and general 
rejoicing. He had as much bon- 
homie as a Napoleon, and made 
his industrial reviews and man- 
ceuvres with a generous readiness to 
acknowledge everybody’s merit, and 
hear everybody’s grievance. The 
navvies brightened at the sight of 
him, as crowds do everywhere on 
the advent of a popular king. To 
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hear of the masses of money that went 
through his lucky fingers is enough to 
make a poor man’s mouth water, 
and there is something magnificent 
in the way in which this plain Eng- 
lishman treated with states and em- 
pires on equal terms, halving with 
them, in an ordinary matter-of-fact 
manner, the responsibility of mil- 
lions—of money be it understood. 
Money, money, seems to lie about 
the rails and cuttings along which 
he moves bland, gracious, and gen- 
tle, with the gqnanners of a gentleman 
of the old school, and the energy 
which is supposed to be character- 
istic of the new. In short, it is only 
the lack of genuine human interest 
in his occupation which holds him 
back from avery high place among 
the sober social heroes of modern life. 
We cannot help it; perhaps it is a 
deficiency in our own nature—per- 
haps (an opinion we incline to) it is 
the fault of Mr. Helps’s book ; but, 
alas ! ewe cannot get over the deaden- 
ing fact that it was only railways upon 
which this bright intellect, this happy 
temper, this character full of force 
and wealth, employed itself. The 
world gives its reward in good 
heavy cash, and the country in solid 
if somewhat languid approbation ; 
but though we only get glimpses of 
him through the mud walls which 
Mr. Helps has built round his hero, 
we feel sure that the man was supe- 
rior to his work. 

Brassey seems to have been one 
of the few men capable of resisting 
the intoxicating influence of the 
money in which he dealt so largely. 
He was neither devoured with an- 
xiety when the prospect of losing it 
appeared near, nor dazzled with the 
certainty of winning it; but held on 
an even and manly course, living as 
he liked without show or expendi- 
ture beyond the moderate tastes and 
harmonious comfort which he had 
enjoyed all his life. He was as 
little like the class of meteoric par- 
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a 
venus who scintillate through the 
social heavens, amusing and pander- 
ing to society, as can be supposed. 
The only “common” thing about 
him seems to have been a fresh and 
simple delight in the novelty and 
beauty he encountered, which is 
apt to get exhausted in the more 
cultured races. He did not read, 
but took in everything his eyes 
could inform him of, with unusual 
vividness of vision, and was fond, 
his son tells us, of hearing speeches, 
another most natural way in which 
the primitive unliterary mind finds 
pleasure in cultivating itself. He 
watched the more elaborate educa- 
tion of his sons with the prover- 
bial wonder, admiration, and anxiety 
of the hen with her young duck- 
lings. So Mr. Thomas Brassey 
tells us, with a touch of tender 
fun which is worth all Mr. Helps’ 
elaborate classifications. And though 
he lived simply, and made no show 
of expenditure, he gave lavishly 
with that true charity which leaves 
the left hand ignorant of the gifts of 
the right hand—spending, it is said, 
as much as £200,000 during his life- 
time in benevolent purposes—a 
prodigious sum, though perhaps not 
out of proportion to his fortune. 
He would turn in the street to look 
after a handsome guardsman; he 
would row round and round a fine 
yacht to admire all her points. 
Wherever on his business expedi- 
tions there were sights to be seen, 
this healthful simple soul rushed to 
see them. Let us forgive him, dear 
reader, that he left several millions 
(by the time one gets the length of 
millions does it matter how many ?) 
He was as brave and as gentle as an 
old knight of romance, full of 
thought for others, manfully bear- 
ing his work and anxieties without 
brooding over them, which is the 


worst malady of the modern man. 
A little more of him, and a little 
less of the railways, would have 
made a much better book. 

Nothing can be more curious than 
to turn from the two men whose 
lives we have thus discussed, both of 
them fresh and vigorous offshoots of 
the homely life and strength of 
England, to the gentle, refined, over- 
cultivated, over-good, quintessence 
of hereditary refinement and good- 
ness which we drop into all at once 
when we open the volumes entitled, 
‘Memorials of a Quiet Life.* There 
is, we confess, a certain cruelty in 
criticising too severely a work in- 
spired by the warmest and rarest 
filial devotion—the glorification, 
canonisation — we scarcely know 
what word strong enough to use 
—of a mother by her son. A devo- 
tion so intense and so pure is rare 
enough to be above any hard judg- 
ment of the fashion in which it re- 
veals itself; but yet the revelation 
of a class, herein contained, is too sig- 
nificant to be passed altogether with- 
out notice. Mrs. Hare, the wife of 
Augustus Hare, who, with his 
brother Julius, afterwards Arch- 
deacon Hare, was the author of a 
book called, ‘Guesses at Truth,’ 
of which everybody has heard, 
was unquestionably a woman of 
very fine and lofty character, full 
of all the sweetness and charity, 
the good works and gentle ways, 
which we all love to dwell on 
as special characteristics of English 
gentlewomen. She was _ connected 
throughout her life with a most 
refined, pious, and _highly-culti- 
vated circle, including, beside her 
husband and brother-in-law, such 
names as those of Reginald Heber, 
Frederick Maurice, and many more 
who are well-known to fame. 
She travelled much, read much, 
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thought much, and was, in short, 
one of the ornaments, as our grand- 
fathers used to say, of a society 
which in itself was the ornament 
and fine fleur of English literary, 
philosophic, and religious life. All 
such societies, no doubt, produce a 
great deal of talk and correspon- 
dence, in which the greater per- 
sonages descend to the level of the 
Jower, and the lower strain upwards 
to the level of the higher, losing all 
nature in would-be intellectualism, 
spirituality, and fine expression. 
There never was 2 centre of virtuosi 
yet which did not furnish floods of 
this highly-superior twaddle. French 
is the only language which disguises 
it effectually, by dint of that infal- 
lible grace and lightness of touch 
which seems to be its exclusive 
possession, and the mingling of wit 
and anecdote which come natural 
to it. But all the pumped-up sen- 
timent, all the sham ‘“thoughtful- 
ness,” all the dreary lengths and 
breadths of elegant disquisition 
which sink the soul of the reader 
into the very depths, both in Ger- 
man and English—need they be de- 
scribed? Whoever does not know 
this terrible penalty of being too 
-clever, too wise, too refined, and too 
good for the ordinary human level, 
will find it fully displayed in the 
‘Memorials of a Quiet Life,’ which 
chiefly consists of the correspond- 
ence of a number of very admirable 
persons, well born, well bred, and, 
alas! only too well educated ;—who 
read, and feel, and think just as 
they ought, only a little more than 
is practicable ;—who bear their hap- 
piness and their losses just as they 
ought ;—who make the best of all 
their gifts,—are cheerful in adver- 
sity, modest in prosperity, and never 
let one harsh cry or ill-tempered 
word come out of them from their 
beginning .to their ending. All this 
.sounds delightful, and is delightful ; 
but, dear reader, by the time you 
‘have seen a number of these good 
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people married, and offered your 
felicitations, and made merry—no, 
the expression is too warm—re- 
joiced, let us say, in their joy ; then 
followed them to their deathbeds, 
and condoled with the survivors, 
and seen how admirably, without 
(once more to speak coarsely) turn- 
ing a hair, he or she settles down 
to be good and melancholy, as he or 
she had been good and glad,—you 
will, we warn you, be driven to 
such a pitch of guilty exasperation, 
that a novel of Quida’s, or even 
a naughty French story, will seem 
a comfort to you. People who 
never are foolish even when they 
are young, who never cry out 
when they are hurt, never are 
driven out of their course by ad- 
verse winds, and always are able 
to see that everything is for the 
best, are blessed people surely in 
this world of troubles; but then 
they are very unlike the rest of us, 
who cry out a great deal, and are 
very foolish generally, not only 
when we are young, but all our 
lives. 

We were about to add that few 
of us are able to console ourselves 
in sorrow by writing letters miles 
long, full of religious meditations, 
to our sympathising friends. But 
here we pause, feeling that we mis- 
take. Such books as the one before 
us prove effectually that there are 
a great many people in the world, 
especially women, to whom _ the 
medium of letter-writing is still of 
immense importance, and who do 
manage to make their lives sup- 
portable and relieve their minds by 
much effusion of words, arranged 
into very nice sentences, and reading 
as if it meant a great deal—smooth, 
agreeable, sometimes even eloquent 
English, which really has very 
little meaning to speak of; weak 
circles round a weak thought— 
repetition over and over of some 
set principle of consolation—such, 
for instance, as that sorrow in this 
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life is even to be preferred to hap- 
piness for thé spiritual advantage 
accruing from it. That there is a 
great deal in all this that will neither 
bear the test of Scripture nor of 
reason, it would be perhaps cruel to 
attempt to prove. But nothing 
could be more depressing than 
the long account of deaths and re- 
cord of letters of condolence which 
occupy the latter part of this book. 
It is one of the penalties of long life 
to see friends dropping round like 
leaves in autumn, and the monotony 
and oppression of so much mortality 
afflicts the reader. In this as in 
some other points, the book resem- 
bles—and this is the highest praise 
we can give it—though in a very far 
off and faint degree, a book which 
took all France and all England by 
storm, Mrs. Craven’s ‘Récit d’une 
Soeur.’ It wants altogether the 
delightful freshness of the idyll 
which begins that beautiful book ; 
but in its piety, refinement, and 
gentle level of fond domestic feeling, 
it somewhat approaches, though in- 
finitely weaker in every way, its 
French original. 

Here is, however, a sketch of the 
surroundings of the eloquent, fer- 
vent, learned, and somewhat eccen- 
tric Archdeacon Julius Hare, from 
the graceful pen of Dean Stanley, 
which will interest the reader :— 


“Of all the peculiarities of English 
life, none perhaps is so unique as an 
English parsonage. But how peculiar 
even among English parsonages was 
the rectory of Hurstmonceaux. The 
very first glance at the entrance-hall 
revealed the character of its master. 
It was not merely a house with a good 
library—the whole house was a library. 
The vast nucleus which he (Julius 
Hare) brought with him from Cam- 
bridge grew year by year, till not only 
study and drawing-room and dining- 
room, but passage and antechamber 
and bedrooms, were overrun with the 
ever-adyancing and crowded book- 
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shelves. At the time of his death it 
had reached the number of more than 
twelve thousand volumes: and it must 
be further remembered that these 
volumes were of no ordinary kind, 
Of all libraries which it has been our 
lot to traverse, we never saw any equal 
to this in the combined excellence of 
quantity and quality; none in which 
there were so few useless, so many 
valuable works. Its original basis 
was classical and philological; but 
of later years the historical, philo- 
sophical, and theological elements .out- 
grew all the rest. The peculiarity 
which distinguished the collection 
probably from any other private or 
public in the kingdom was the pre- 
ponderance of German literature. No 
work nor pamphlet of any note in the 
teeming catalogues of German book- 
sellers escaped his notice; and with his 
knowledge of the subjects, and of the 
probable elucidation which they would 
receive from this or that quarter, they 
formed themselves in natural and har- 
monious groups around what already 
existed, so as to give to the library 
both the appearance and reality not of 
a mere accumulation of parts, but of 
an organic and _ self-multiplying whole. 
And what perhaps was yet more re- 
markable, was the manner in which 
the centre of this whole was himself, 
Without a catalogue, without assistance, 
he knew where every book was to be 
found, for what it was valuable, what 
relation it bore to the rest. The li- 
brary was like a magniticent tree which 
he had himself planted, of which he 
had matured the growth, which spread 
its branches far on wide over his dwel- 
ling, and in the shade of which he de- 
lighted, even if he was prevented for 
the moment from gathering its fruits 
or pruning its luxuriant foliage. 

“In the few spaces which this 
tapestry of literature left unoccupied 
were hung the noble pictures which 
he had brought with him from Italy. 
To him they were more than mere 
works of art—they were companions 
and guests; and they. were the more 
remarkable from their contrast with 
the general plainness and simplicity of 
his house and furniture, so unlike the 
usual accompaniments of luxury and 
grandeur in which we should usually 
seck and find works of such costly 
beauty. In this home—now hard at 
work with his myriad volumes round 
him at his student’s desk—now wan- 
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dering to and fro, book in hand, be- 
tween the various rooms, or up and 
down the long garden-walks overlook- 
ing the distant Level with its shifting 
lights and shades—he went on, year 
by year, extending the range and 
superstructure of that vast knowledge 
of which the solid basis had been laid 
in the classical studies of his beloved 
university ; or correcting, with an elab- 
orate minuteness which, to the bystand- 
ers, was at times almost wearisome to 
behold, the long succession of proofs 
which, during the later years of his life, 
were hardly ever out of his hands.”’ 


It is with compunction that we 
lay aside these volumes, so pure and 
pious in their gentle monotony, 
feeling disposed almost to beg par- 
don for our disapproval. Many 
good people no doubt will like them 
—many excellent persons will emu- 
late them in public and private to 
the edification of some tranquil souls, 
but to the much weariness of the 
general reader. There is much in 
the work of family biographers 
which we must all sympathise with. 
It is a fascinating occupation to be 
able to show to the world how, by 
the conjunction of so many respect- 
able Johns and gentle Marys, we 
ourselves have come to be the 
thorough gentle-folks we are—to 
be connected with all the best people 
in the country, and belong to the 
most genuinely good society : what 
ambition can be less reprehensible ? 
The only drawback is that the 
Johns and Marys, if not remarkable 
in themselves, do not interest the 
reader as they do the writer, and 
insolent critics are apt to hold up 
their hands in wonder and ask if 
this is all the product of so many 
distinguished and well-bred genera- 
tions. ‘“ A family after long ages,” 
says Mr. Helps, “like some slowly 
developing plant, produces its best 
flower and then dies off.” It 
“thinks itself out.” The danger 
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like Mr. Hare’s is that 
it multiplies instances of men 
thus thinking themselves out 
and dying away in a feeble mono- 
tony of  intellectualism, wasted 
thoughtfulness, and over - culture, 
like the pale and spindly plants of 
an ill-aired conservatory. It is 
better to keep those pious and long 
self-communions, those gentle but 
interminable letters, in the home 
quiet which produced them. ‘To 
bring them forth to the world is a 
kind of sacrilege. Their weakness 
ought to make them doubly sacred. 


of books 


It is a strange memento to our- 
selves of the passage of time to re- 
collect the days when a new poem 
by Mr. Tennyson made our heart 
beat and our ears tingle.* Is time 
alone and ourselves to blame that 
it does so no longer? that we hear 
of Gareth and Lynette with a calm 
not unmingled with discontent, and 
read it with still greater composure, 
and something between a grumble 
and a sigh? Partly, perhaps, the 
fault is ours, but partly to that of 
the singer, who has drawn out the 
lingering sweetness of his notes so 
long that the cadence begins to 
ring drearily upon our ears, and to 
sound like a faint echo of something 
we have heard before, rather than a 
vigorous utterance of the present. 
We desire to throw no scorn upon 
the fables of the Table Round. 
Such as they are, they have taken 
profound possession of at least all 
the Celtic peoples, though, oddly 
enough, it is the most English of 
poets who has given to them their 
most elevated and noble form. The 
myth of King Arthur and his 
chivalry is as noble a one as the 
imagination ever conceived; and 
Mr. Tennyson has treated many por- 
tions of it in a noble way. Few 
poems have ever been taken more 


* Gareth and Lynette, &c. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Strahan 
& Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, London: 1872. 
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into the heart of a generation than 
the first Idylls af the King. They 
were not without faults indeed. . The 
story of Enid might be monoton- 
ousand aimless, the story of Vivien 
“improper,” as many people thought, 
and certainly disagreeable ; but the 
milk-white visionary maiden, Elaine, 
and the great impassioned woman, 
Guinevere, were pictures to last for 
ever ; and so was that sad and won- 


derful figure of Lancelot, the most 


perfect creation of modern poetry, 
and all Mr. Tennyson’s own; for the 
Lancelot of the ancient story has 
little in common with that truest 
and falsest of knights and lovers— 
that wonderful impersonation of 
honour and dishonour, most path- 
etic of heroes. .Most readers must 
have felt a certain pang of disap- 
pointment mingle with their eager 
anticipation when a second volume 
of idylls was announced to us; but 
when, after the ‘“ Holy Grail,” there 
comes yet another last appearance, 
the pain quite predominates over 
the pleasure, even in anticipation. 
We will not say we are tired of Ar- 
thur, but we are certainly a little 
offended—a little grieved, and half 
ashamed of this oft return to the 
exhausted tale. Mr. Tennyson has 
a right, as the first of reigning poets, 
to have his way, and take his own 
course; but, loyal as we are to him, 
his way troubles us, and disturbs 
not our allegiance, but our satisfac- 
tion in it. Is this indeed the very 
last ? or may there yet come again 
another and another to disturb our 
mind and our latest editions? We 
hope not. Mr. Tennyson is still too 
rich in vigour and power to confine 
himself by anything but a caprice to 
this well-worn field; and we trust 
he will listen to the whisper of re- 
monstrance, hardly loud enough to 
make itself publicly heard, which 
is rising faintly all over England. 
Critics are often bold, and some- 
times bitter; but there is a curious 
servility mixed with their daring to 


authors who are above their powers. 
We are afraid to dissent from the 
universal public praise—or we are 
afraid to appear less gifted and able 
to appreciate the new great work 
than our fellows—or, lastly, we are 
afraid of reprisals, which one of the 
body-guard of the poet might be 
prompt to make. But however it 
is, this is certain, that few of us 
have boldness to say, what most 
people are thinking, to the most 
popular of poets—that one little 
word, enough! Though we breathe 
it in our neighbour’s ear without 
hesitation, we are afraid to pro- 
nounce it boldly in the hearing of 
the world. 

Yet it is the only word which 
expresses our sentiment. Enough, 
oh beloved poet! You cannot 
make another Lancelot for us. Do 
not, we beseech you, wear out our 
fond recollection, and discourage our 
loyal attention, by more Gareths, 
or even more Tristrams. After the 
leader, the common knights pall 
upon us. Let us have no more 
Last Tournaments or last words. 
The harp has other strings, and the 
world other stories full of- poetie 
meaning. Create us something new 
out of Time and Nature—something 
fresh out of the unknown! 

Of the two poems published in 
this little volume one had been 
already printed to the public in 
the pages of the ‘Contemporary 
Review ;’ the other is new—if the 
strain can be called new which 
rings with such a too-familiar 
cadence—for, as is natural, the less 
the warm spring of spontaneous 
impulse, the more appears the 
bond of manner, a masked and 
gilded fetter sometimes too pro- 
minent even in the earlier and 
nobler Idylls. The story of Gareth 
is not, to use its own imagery, a 
savoury one. Nor can we see how 
the character of the young prince 
could at all be improved by his 
service as “kitchen knave,” or by 
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that “smell of kitchen-grease,” 
which is so often and so promi- 
nently brought before us—not by 
any means a pleasant suggestion, 
even in the way of abuse. The 
hero, who is son of Queen Bellicent, 
and no less, consequently, than 
nephew of Arthur, is allowed by his 
fond and foolish mother to go to 
Arthur’s court only under condi- 
tion of serving there for a year in 
the kitchen without disclosing his 
name or claiming the knighthood 
for which he longs—a condition 
which appears to be impossible, but 
which of course he immediately 
accepts. The legend, we must pre- 
sume, is intended (if we could put 
all the old arrangements out of our 
mind, and fancy ourselves reading 
the Idylls for the first time, which, 
with all deference to Mr. Tennyson, 
is impossible) to come first of all 
the stories of the ‘able Round, 
after the introductory tale entitled 
the “Coming of Arthur;” and we 
are requested to suppose that the 
mind of the country is still disturbed 
and uncertain about the reality, 


not only of his mission, but of him- 
self, and that a certain air of miracle 


and visionary strangeness hangs 
about stately Camelot and its in- 
habitants. At the same time, the 
Round Table is in all its pristine 
purity and fidelity, an ideal brother- 
hood. One of the gleams of real 
poetry in this tale is the approach 
of the hero and his attendants to the 
mystic city, which is full of beauty. 
How dewy and fresh is the breath 
of morning in the song as they set 
out :— 


‘* The three were clad like tillers of the soil; 

Southward they set their faces. The birds 
made 

Melody on branch and melody in mid-air. 

The damp hill slopes were quickened into 


green, 

And the live green had kindled into 
flowers, 

For it was past the time of Easter day. 

So =— their feet were planted on the 
plain 
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That broadened towards the base of Ca- 

*-smr melot, 

Far off they saw the silver-misty morn 

Rolling her smoke about the Royal Mount 

That rose between the forest and the field. 

At times the summit of the high city 
flashed ; 

At times the spires and turrets half-way 
down 

Prick’'d throngh the mist; at times the 
great gates shone 

Only that opened on the field below: 

Anon the whole fair city had disappeared. 


Then 
One 


those who went with Gareth were 

amazed, 

crying, 

Lord, 

Here is a city of enchanters built 

By 7 beings.’ The second echoed 
im— 

‘Lord, we have heard from our wise men 
at home 

To =o that this king is not the 
xing, 

But only changeling out of Fairy-land, 

Who drove the heathen hence by sorcery 

And Merlin’s glamour.’ Then the first 
again— 

‘Lord, there is no such city anywhere, 

But all a vision.’ ”’ 


‘Let us go no further; 


Gareth, however, in the confidence 
of youth, goes on, and immediately 
meets a satirical old man, whose ex- 
planation comes in like an incon- 
gruous modern note in the visionary 
place. The “ playing on him,” and 
ironical confusion of false and true, 
with all its double meanings, might 
indeed have found place in another 
fashion in such a legend; but it is a 
great deal too like that nineteenth 
century art which is called “ chafi- 
ing,” not to be somewhat startling 
at the gates of Camelot. The 
strangers have been scared by a sud- 
den peal. of music, which makes 
them spring back from the gate 
in alarm; and concerning which 
Gareth questions the old man, who 
turns up certainly in the very nick 
of time :-— 


“Then that old Seer made answer, playing 
on him 

And saying, ‘Son, I have seen a good 
ship sail , 

Keel upward and mast downward in the 
heavens, : 

And solid turrets topsy-turvey in air ; 

And here is truth ; but, an’ it please thee 
not, 
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Take thou the truth as thou hast told it 


me. 

For truly, as thou sayest, a Fairy King 

And oe Queens have:built the city, 

On ; 

They came from out a sacred mountain- 
cleft 

Towards the sunrise, each with harp in 
hand, 

And built it to the music of their harps. 

And as thou sayest, it is enchanted. Son, 

For there is nothing in it, as it seems, 

Saving the King ; though some there be that 
hold 

The King a shadow, and the city real ; 

Yet take thou heed of him, for so thou 


pass 
Beneath this archway, so wilt thou be- 
come 
A thrall to his enchaniments, for the 


Kin 

Will bind thee by such vows as is a shame 

A man should not be bound by, yet the 
which 

No man can keep; but so thou dread to 
swear, 

Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 

Without among the cattle of the field, 

For an ye heard a music, like enow 

They = building still, seeing the city is 
built 

To music, therefore, never built at all, 

And therefore, built forever.’ ” 


Here too is a charming little bit 
of description worthy of earlier 
days :— 


‘* Ever and anon a knight would pass 

Outward or inward to the hall; his arms 

Clashed; and the sound was good to 
Gareth’s ear ; 

And out of tower and casement shyly 
gleamed 

= of pure women, wholesome gstars of 
ove, 

And all about a healthful people moved 

As in the presence of a gracious king. 


* Then isto hall Gareth ascending, heard 

A voice—the voice of Arthur—and beheld 

Far over heads in that long-vaulted hall 

The splendour of the presence of the King 

Throned and delivering doom—and looked 
no more 

But felt his young heart hammering in his 


ears 
a thought, ‘For this half-shadow of a 


ie 
The truthful King will doom me ere I 
ak.” 


speak. 

Yet pressing on, tho’ all in fear, to find 

Sir Gawain or Sir Mordred, saw nor one 

Nor other, bat in all the listening eyes 

Of those tall knights that ranged about 
the throne, 
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Clear honour shining like the dewy star 
Of dawn, and faith in this great King, with 


Affection, and the light of victory 
And glory, gained, and evermore to gain.” 
Perhaps we have had too much of 
this early devotion and obedience; 
but still the picture is finely touched. 
Our patience fails, however, when 
Gareth, after some discussion be- 
tween the shrill Sir Kay and Lance- 
lot, whose proverbial courtesy has 
grown a little tedious, begins his 
penance, and— 


** All for glory underwent 
The sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage.”* 


In this position, however, he 
behaves himself, we need not say 
with the greatest propriety ; dis- 
couraging all improper talk, and 
doing his duty like a gentleman, 
He has just been loosed from his 
foolish ordeal, and has secretly in- 
formed the king of his name and 
quality, and gained from him a 
promise of the next “quest,” when 
the heroine of the story, Lynette, 
an extremely impertinent and mo- 
dern young woman, comes on the 
scene. Her description has an un- 
intentional touch of the comic in it, 
which it seems almost unkind to 
particularise, as it must strike every- 
body. The character of Lynette is 
no doubt founded upon Sir Thomas 
Mallovy’s Demoiselle Mal-disant, and 
therefore is not without warrant in 
Arthurian legend; but nothing will 
persuade us that such a forward and 
somewhat fast young person was 
born in any but the nineteenth cen- 
tury. She has a beautiful complex- 
ion, made up of May-blossom and 
apple-blossom, with hawk eyes, and 
an impertinent little retroussé nose 
**Tip-tilted like the petal of a 
flower;” and she is naturally ex- 
asperated when, having come to 
seek Lancelot for a “quest” of un- 

aralleled difficulty and danger, she 
= the “kitchen knave” allotted 
to her instead. How she holds her 
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“‘ tip-tilted” nose .when he ap- 
proaches her; how she reproaches 
him with “smelling of kitchen 
grease,” most unpleasant of accusa- 
tions ; how she keeps well in ad- 
vance to avoid this inconvenience 
of his company (which, if there was 
any truth in it, was judicious enough, 
though impertinent); and how he 
good-humouredly puts up with it 
all_—we need not describe. An 
imaginative and able writer, in our 
clever contemporary the ‘ Spectator,’ 
has made a great deal of the alle- 
gory of the three knights, the Morn- 
ing Star, the Sun, and the Evening 
Star, whom Gareth encounters and 
overcomes in succession, before he 
comes to the last grand passage of 
arms with the mysterious personage 
Night or Death, who holds the 
Castle Perilous in terror, and insists 
on wedding its imprisoned lady. 
The ingenious critic makes a pro- 
found parable of life out of these suc- 
cessive conflicts, and considers the 
sudden unmasking of the last horror 
to- be a representation, for the good 
of Arthur and his knights, as well as 
for ours, of the false terror of our 
idea of death, and of the way in 
which its gloom disappears when 
boldly faced. Here is Mr. Tenny- 
son’s account of his hero’s crowning 
victory. We do not feel able our- 
selves to appreciate the subtle force 
of the allegory ; nor do we feel any- 
thing more than the curious and 
unexpected shock of an anti-climax 
when, after very elaborate heapings 
up of the awe and mystery, the 
skull-crowned helmet, the ominous 
silence, of the vast dark form— 


a ss a night-black horse, in night- 


ck arms, 
With white breast-bone and barren ribs 
of death,” 


which advances in the half-light, we 
find the following issue of the ad- 
veniure :— 

+* Those that did not blink the terror saw, 


That Death was cast to ground and slowly 
rose ; 
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But with one stroke Sir Gareth split the. 


skull, 

Half fell to right, and half to left, and lay ; 

Then _ a stronger buffet he clove the 
elm 

As wy as the skull; and out from 
is 


Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 

Fresh as a flower new-born, and crying, 
‘Knight, 

Slay - _ my three brethren bade me 
oe) 


To make a horror all about the house, 

And stay the world from Lady Lyonois ; 

They — dreamed the passes would be 

st.’ 

Answered Sir Gareth graciously to one 

Not — a@moon his younger, ‘My fair 
child, 

What madness made thee challenge the 
chief knight 

Of Arthur’s hall?’ 
me doit: 

They hate the king, and Lancelot, the 
king’s friend, 

They hoped to slay him somewhere on 
the stream ; 

They — dreamed the passes would be 
past.’ ’ 


‘Fair sir, they bade 


We confess that, for our own 
part, this transaction confuses all 
our ideas, both moral and esthetic. 
The dark and brooding horror of 
death may, and we hope will, turn 
into something better and brighter 
than we can fancy, but not into 
anything, surely, that can be repre- 
sented by the piping voice of “a 
blooming boy,” confessing to a 
foolish mummery. The symbol, if 
it is intended for a symbol, is weak 
and ineffective in the extreme; and 
instead of coming upon us with any 
solemn splendour of revelation, ex- 
panding new truth, or even a worthy 
new incident out of the reading of 
the old, strikes the reader merely 
with a half-contemptuous disap- 
pointmest and sense that he has 
been taken in. We do not catch 
our breath with the sudden excite- 
ment of the new revelation; we 
only ask, “Js that all?” and stare 
at the bewildering page with a 
puzzled consciousness of the anti- 
climax. The parable is too artificial 
and overstrained to suggest itself to 
a simple mind at all; and we ac- 
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cept, on the suggestion of the critic, 
the fact that it is a parable, merely 
because otherwise it is absolutely 
destitute of any meaning whatsoever. 

The Last Tournament seems-to us 
to show a broader handling, and 
more of the ancient force, but of it 
the reader has already made his 
judgment. That both are full of 
fragments of beautiful poetry is im- 
plied in the mere name of the poet. 
But he has scarcely done wisely in 
dealing with the world as the wise 
master of the feast recommended. 
The policy of giving us the worst 
when we have well drunken does 
not hold in literature, where it is 
better for every kind of singer to 
hold if he can by an ascending, not 
descending scale. 


We were so unfortunate last year 
as to call forth an angry protest 
from the author of ‘A Daughter of 
Heth,’ against certain words we 
employed in commending his book. 
We wonder will that gentleman 
be angry now if we venture to say 
that a work just published, and 
entitled ‘The Strange Adventures 
ef a Phaeton,’ is a charming book, 
full of beautiful scenery, and just 
such a bright and pleasant thread 
of story as beguiles the reader on? 
Never mind. Fortunately we work 
not for individuals, but the public, 
and this novel, though it is scarcely 
a novel, is of a kind completely 
adapted to Mr. Black’s genius—a 
most happy inspiration. The jour- 
ney made by the Phaeton is from 
London to Edinburgh, through many 
villages and towns which have fallen 
out of knowle’:c of travellers; 
and from the silvery reaches of the 
Thames to the moors and burns of 
the Border, there occur landscapes 
enough to make a picture-gallery 
well worth having to refresh one’s 
‘mind with in stormy days. The 
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party thus travelling carries with it, 
too, a romance—a delightful young 
lady with a guitar (the only thing 
we object to, for what has the 
twangling of that outlandish in- 
strument to do with such a strain 
as “Beyond yon hills where 
Lugar flows” ?) and an equally de- 
lightful young lover, who is charac- 
teristically, but not fatiguingly, Ger- 
man. How this romance flows on 
along the pleasant road, through all 
the summer sights and sounds, with 
comments upon everything that 
comes across the travellers’ path, 
and all manner of amusing discus- 
sions and disquisitions, the reader 
must find out in the book itself. 
There is even room for complications, 
for an unhappy rival, and a conside- 
rable amount of that uncertainty 
which is so dear to the novelist, 
and everything comes to a delight- 
ful conclusion—a conclusion shrined 
in such a picture of our beautiful 
Edinburgh as would suffice, if there 
was nothing else, to excite the pa- 
triotic Scot into approval. But no 
such bribe is necessary. The book 
is a really novel one, which is of all 
recommendation perhaps the greatest 
in this blasé age. We should not 
wonder if it set other travellers in 
motion to re-discover England and 
Scotland — countries which have 
dropped out of the knowledge of 
tourists—-and, at all events, there 
could be no better way of lightening 
up these November days than 
by mounting, in imagination, into 
Mr. Black’s phaeton, watching the 
pleasant loves of Bell and her 
Uhlan, and secing fair valleys and 
soft hills and many a brilliant and 
tranquil summer sky glide by us in 
our progress. We can recommend 
no more agreeable pastime to the 
winter reader who finds November 
dreary, and the afternoon of the year 
jingering and slow. 





* The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, By William Black. 2 vols. Macmillan 
& Co., London: 1872. 
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Tus is to be an essay after the 
obsolete much-abused fashion. Ac- 
cording to that fashion, it is to be 
divided into parts; but they shall 
be restricted to three in number. 
The first shall relate to the way in 
which certain persons ought to act; 
the second to the way in which they 
will act, whether they ought or not; 
and the third to the way in which 
they should be compelled to act, 
whether they will or not. 

Such an arrangement seems ne- 
cessary, because we have econ- 
omic philosophers in our day who 
think they have done all that is 
necessary for putting an end to evil 
practices when they prove these to 
be on the whole unprofitable to the 
community at large, however much 
they may increase the gains or in- 
dulge the passions of those who 
perpetrate them. Surely it has 
been proved to saturation — who 
for a moment doubts it ?—that 


strikes, restrictions on the periods 
of labour, and all checks on the 
efforts of the individual working- 


man to increase his productive 
power, cause a dead loss of value to 
the world at large. But what is 
that empty theory to the practical 
consideration of the man who is to 
get for the current week thirty 
shillings instead of the five-and- 
twenty he would get in an open 
market? Nay, what is it to him 
if you strive to convince him that 
in. a month or two the evil he is 
doing will come to his own door ? 
He doesn’t believe you; rather, he 
doesn’t realise your idea. The pre- 
sent is all to him—the present real- 
ised in beef, beer, and tobacco. And 
in truth he here exemplifies, only in 
@ coarser or narrower sense, an im- 
pulse that more or less pervades all 
mankind, There is but one set of 


men who, as an entire class, look 
far into the future, even on their 
own account, These are the sys- 
tematic accumulators of money— 
those smitten with the passion 
which, as Byron says, never cloys ; 
for with them the future in all its 
glories is represented in the daily 
present--the ceaseless addition to 
the gathering store. Of course 
there are exceptions in far-seeing 
and far-planning men, but with the 
general run of us the eye is for the 
present, even in our own concerns. 
And as to those of mankind in the 
future—true, we are just now 
saving our coals; but of all that the 
thrifty housewives of our land shall 
rescue from devouring flames and 
thriftless cooks, how many hun- 
dreds weight will be preserved in 
answer to the eloquent appeal 
recently made to us, to save our 
successors of four hundred years 
hence from being frozen to death ? 
But to come back to the original 
point: it is a fact only too well 
known that to a large class of 
workmen who have become fam- 
iliar with the machinery of the 
union and the strike, a belief in 
that machinery is a sort of religion. 
But it is also true, though it is 
less obvious, and has had too little 
account, that there are other classes 
of men who work, so little liable to 
the same influences, that they may 
perhaps: be astonished to find the 
question of their liability to them put 
even by way of supposition, and for 
the purpose of analogy. These are 
the classes whose work lies in art, 
science, and general literature. We 
are apt to classify the one set as 
hand-workers, and the other as 
brain-workers; but the boundary 
between them is far from distinct. 
Many of the intellectual workmen 
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take aid, and in some instances 
precious aid, from the hand. On 
the other part, all the hand-work- 
men are not, we hope, destitute of 
brains, or entirely exempt from the 
necessity of using them. Some 
people, indeed, have gone too near 
to such a supposition, not without 
encouragement from the clas$ on 
whom they have cast the imputa- 
tion, as we shall presently see. 

Let us take art first, since the 
hand has a large share in its tri- 
umphs. Suppose there is a combi- 
nation that shall prohibit a Reynolds 
or a Wilkie from realising any larger 
income than the veriest dauber that 
consents to call himself artist for 
the sake of the money and privileges 
to be obtained by an equal partici- 
pation in the rewards of art, good 
and bad—for an equal participation 
it is if a certain limited number are 
to take up a special vocation, and 
none is to make more or less by it 
than the others. Suppose, further, 
that in any school or society of 
artists—say of painters—it is less 
the work of the members to paint 


pictures than to organise restraints 
on painting, and to go forth at the 
order of their superiors to give force 


to these restraints. Suppose that, 
in defiance of the combination among 
the blockheads, some man of genius, 
who will not submit to be ruled by 
them, paints a great picture, and 
lays it before the world for such 
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reward of praise or emolument as it 
may secure for him—herc is mutiny, 
to be immediately punished by the 
proper authority. The artist is fol- 
lowed and hustled in the streets; 
his wife and children are insulted ; 
rattaning begins; his studio win- 
dows are broken; his brushes are 
thrown in the gutter; his great 
work is cut to pieces. If all this 
will not check him in his rebellious 
career, stronger measures are in 
store.* 

In contemplating the application of 
the same system to literature, we 
have come alarmingly close to our 
own door. When our public has 
received with delight, and laid down 
with expectation of future enjoy- 
ment, the first chapter of a novel 
from some gifted pen, we receive 
notice that the author is an “ unfaif 
man,” or a ‘“knob-stick,” or “a 
dung,” that we must abandon his 
genius, otherwise our “fair,” or 
“honourable,” or “lawful” contri- 
butors will be “drawn out.” This 
of course presupposes an attempt to 
keep terms with the dictators—an 
attempt such as employers in the 
sphere they now command are ever 
trying, and ever at the cost of sa- 
crifice after sacrifice, until the reac- 
tion comes. The Union would of 
course supply the editor, as well as 
the contributors. It would supply 
also all who are authorised, either on 
their own account or in bargains 





* We may find in the archives of existing trades-unionism a precedent for the first 
courteous steps in dealing with a rebel in the matter of painting in the followin 
manifesto :—‘‘ Messrs. Worthington and Challoner: Srrs,—It having been wrought 
before the meeting on Monday night that your book-keeper had been doing some 


writing or painting, you are requested not to let him, he not being a painter. 
dving so you will oblige yours respectfully—The ComMITTEE B 


By 
ckpool Operative 


House Painters’ Association.’’ Certified under theircommon seal. The dignus vindice 
nodus is thus described: ‘* Among their clerks, or perhaps their only clerk, is a man 
who was brought up as a painter, or writer, as it is called—that is, a painter who does 
the lettering that is required on signs, and so on; but of course, during the time that 
he was acting as clerk, he had not any occasion to exercise the calling to which he had 
been brought up. He was anon-union man, and one day when he wanted to measure 
up some work he found that the rods with which he usually measured were worn out, 
and consequently he took a little paint, and painted the figures of the feet and inches 
upon this rod.’’—Zrades Union Commission, Q. 2988. 
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with publishers, to supply the 
world with new poetry, philosophy, 
science, and history. The great 
traveller in Africa or the Rocky 
Mountains would require to qualify 
by membership before he could tell 
to the world his adventures and dis- 
coveries; and if these gave him a 
claim to some better reward from 
the world than it would choose to 
confer on the intellectual descen- 
dants of the old Grub Street crew, 
who dwell at home at ease, yet that 
reward must not be accepted. “A 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” all round the circle, of 
science and literature as of mechani- 
callabour. In the region of divinity, 
by the way, there would be a new 
conflict between the spiritual and 
the temporal powers, leading to such 
entanglements as it would fatigue 
the mind as yet to anticipate. Well, 
then, the question is—would the 
world at large take benefit by such 
an arrangement? And yet it could 


be shown, as in other instances, that 
there are people who would benefit 
by it. 


The thirst for fame—-the de- 
sire to rear some noble monument of 
intellectual power—the very love ‘of 
intellectual exertion for its own 
sake, would prompt men to do some- 
thing for literature and art—some- 
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thing that would bring value, though 
not for themselves. The dunces 
would reap the profit: therefore the 
dunces would approve of the whole 
arrangement, and carry it into effect 
by rattaning, throwing vitriol, and 
other like forms of process, if they 
had their way.* 

If any one should hold that such 
a comparison is derogatory to the 
dignity of the mighty masters of in- 
tellect, are there not others who find 
all the dignity on the other side? 
How often have we been required, 
as the Persians would say, to lift 
the hat of reverence from the head 
of humility, and bow down before 
not merely the dignity, but the 
grandeur, the majesty, the sublim- 
ity of labour! We have heard 
all this said, but where is it to be 
found? Let us see. It is not ex- 
actly in the position and duties of 
the workman as a separate and indi- 
vidual entity. The shoemaker at 
his stall, though he may serve the 
purpose of a Teniers or Ostade, is 
not specifically dignified, nor is 
the tailor, enthroned on his bench, 
however nearly he may resemble 
a Chinese bonze. But it is not 
intended that we should find the 
sublimity in the individual; we 
must look for it in the aggregate. 





imagined in the text. 


* Since this Essay was begun, an incident shows a practical step in the direction 
A body of compositors having announced a strike, have given 


orders to the readers to follow them out—on the principle, perhaps, on which the 
footman and the butler have to remove along with their master. The readers are 
assistant editors. It is their duty to see that the printing is correct according to the 
“copy” furnished. They are men of education, generally good linguists, and, 
whether or not itis their duty, it is their practice to correct the blunders of authors. 
Many an eminent man has escaped critical castigation through their friendly services. 
Fortunately for the nerves of authors it is seldom their fate to behold their divine 
work in type before it has passed through the revision of ‘‘ the reader.”” Indeed 
the simple tribe of- authors know not how feeble they are—how dependent on the 
assistance and mercy of those whose dealing with their work appears to be purely 
mechanical. If they knew what they sometimes owe to the compositor’s marvellous 
gifts of deciphering visible signs worse than hieroglyphics, they would the more 
regret the restraints on his free agency. It should be noted too that the compositor 
ossesses a terridle power which he is too magnanimous to use save on rare occasions. 
y such a mere change of one small letter as may at first pass unobserved, he may stab 
and annihilate the most ambitious climax. As for instance in that grand burst of 
eloquence that was to end in proving ‘‘ drunkenness to be folly,’’ but, by the change 
of ag ga only announced, what everybody knew bef re, that drunkenness was 
jolly. 
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And when wé do look for it there, 
and take with us the theories and 
inductions of those who speak about 
it, shall we not find that the whole 
sublimity consists in the existence 
of a dead-level mass of inert human- 
ity, stolidly impeding all improve- 
ment from the intellectual prowess 
of the inventor, and as _ stolidly 
resisting any effort by the millions 
within it to reach up to any higher 
level, such as the gifts of God im- 
parted to their nature might in a 
state of freedom have enabled them 
to reach? It reminds us of De 
Quincey’s sense of a mysterious gran- 
deur in the Oriental castes. There 
they were—the same men doing the 
same things for countless ages, until 
we go back into the absolute dark- 
ness of time. The Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Alexandrian Empires, 
had all passed over. There had 
come the conquests and the fall of 
Rome, the Popedom and the Refor- 
mation, the feudal organisations and 
the democratic convulsions that 
shook them to pieces. Through all 


these mighty shiftings and revolu- 
tions of the succeeding centuries the 
castes remained calm in their social 
level, unbroken and unruftiled by 


each successive tempest. To the 
man of mystic and sublime dreams 
it was a relief from the busy world 
of energy and competition at work 
around him to contemplate afar off 
under the hot eastern sun the vast 
areas of population that had thus 
preserved in living models a social 
system mysteriously founded, no 
one could tell how many thousand 
years ago. 

If we are to look for a really 
sublime conclusion to the practical 
efforts of the selfish men who com- 
bine to limit the efforts of their 
fellow-workmen, and to the projects 
of the philosophers who cheer them 
on, this would be the type of their 
sublimity, could they reach it. But 
it is impossible among men with the 
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Teutonic blood of the old Norsemen 
in their veins; and like all efforts 
to put chains on nature it reaches 
just the stage it has reached—that 
of depressing and demoralising a 
small portion of the community, 
and disturbing and troubling all the 
rest of it. There is, to our humble 
notion, an element both of dignity 
and happiness that is barbarously 
and cruelly displaced by the whole 
of this combination and strike work. 
It lies in the interest taken by the 
workman in the work of his hands. 
Among those who live by other 
work, or do not require to work for 
bread — whoever has taken some 
mechanical pursuit for his recrea- 
tion—gnd there are, we hope, many 
such—has found a curious inexpli- 
cable pleasure in the gradual pro- 
gress of the object of his handi- 
work out of mere chaos into some 
form of ornament or usefulness. 
Perhaps of all the fountains of en- 
joyment open to the human being, 
the fullest and the strongest is that 
of work or labour when it is done 
with heart and interest. But for 
its full enjoyment, as well as for the 
ample results which a wise Provi- 
dence has destined that enjoyment 
to further, there must be freedom— 
freedom for the workman to act in 
the employment of such faculties as 
nature has endowed him with. 

There are many influences at 
work in the present day, besides the 
perversity of the workers themselves, 
tending to restrain the individual 
genius of the hand-worker. One 
feels this in passing from our ma- 
chinery and trades-union world and 
wandering through the streets of 
Old Nuremberg. It is essentially a 
creation of the mechanics of old, 
when it was said, ‘‘ Nuremberg’s 
hand is in every land.” But it is a 
creation in which the artist also par- 
takes ; and one cannot help taking 
it as a lesson from that great assem- 
blage of ingenious and _ graceful 
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works of the hand, that you cannot 
draw the absolute line between 
what the mind has done and what 
the hand. Look at the figure of the 
illustrious mechanic, Adam Kraft. 
There he is, bending down hard at 
work, his hammer in his hand—a 
thorough workman, and the worthy 
rival of another workman of the 
same town, Albert Diirer. In 
the multitudinous little world of 
stone and wood carving and deco- 
rated metal-work strewed around, 
how many a heart has arrived at 
something like the achievements of 
the great masters, how many a one 
has worked out its own original ideas, 
—not so ambitious, perhaps, but 
still its own, and pleasant to realise ! 
And how full and hearty has been 
the enjoyment of these hundreds of 
workmen as each looked at the work 
of his hands, and saw that it was 
good? ‘lo our eyes there is more 


’ dignity in this than in the irritating 
diplomacy and warfare that adjusts 
the tailors’ log or the colliers’ darg, 
or even than there is in picketing 


and rattening. 

In these days but a small portion 
of the decorations that gladden our 
abodes come fresh from the hands of 
the skilled or artistic mechanic. The 
pure artist invents, and the fruit of 
his intellect is realised by printing 
or casting. There are some who feel 
that art multiplied by machinery is 
no more a substitute for the influ- 
ence and enjoyment of the artist’s 
own work, than a Dutch garden 
with its clipped hedges and pyra- 
mids of squared holly is for the free 
forest. No doubt, meritorious ef- 
forts have been recently made to 
give harmony and symmetry to the 
forms of common things, especially 
in earthenware, yet these come to 
us in the produce of the machine. 
Carved woodwork and pattern paint- 
ing are rarely seen in new houses— 
cast mouldings and paper-hangings 
show so much more for the money. 
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We say all this without a thought 
of undervaluing the scattering of 
graceful forms wide among the peo- 
ple by the agency of machinery. 
In this, and in the more important 
sphere of supplying the comforts 
and necessaries of life, the services 
of the inventors of machinery can 
only be looked at in the spirit of 
laudation and thankfulness ; but we 
might have the other also. And 
now the reference to machinery 
brings us back to our original ob- 
ject, by reminding us that Unionism 
with its coercions and intimidations 
has done one good service at least: 
it has stimulated the invention of 
machinery. It is said that the 
friends of the Unions are no friends 
to machinery. It may be so or may 
not; it matters not. The days are 
past when it was a matter of doubt, 
even with men of cultivated minds, 
whether every new machine was not 
a substantial injury to the human 
race by depriving so many human 
beings of the means of living. We 
now know that machinery not only 
increases the comforts of the poor 
by cheapening commodities, but 
that it also increases the fund spent 
on productive labour. But to the 
point. Nothing has given a stronger 
stimulus to inventions for dispens- 
ing with hand-labour than the un- 
reasonable demands and _ tyrannic 
conduct of those who happened to 
be the monopolists of some depart- 
ment of hand workmanship. 

People who took an interest in 
social matters some quarter of a 
century ago will remember the ter- 
rible wail of the handloom weav- 
ers. There they were, not far froma 
million in number, working seventy 
hours a-week to earn seven shillings 
—sometimes only five. A commis- 
sion of inquiry, creating great in- 
terest in its day, reported on their 
condition, its cause, and its possible 
remedies. Though uttered in that 
proverbial embodiment of pomp 
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and dreariness—a ‘blue book”— 
the report of the handloom weavers’ 
commission told the world tales 
more touching than the most gifted 
of popular novelists have ever told. 
In the squalid abodes of these 
pauper labourers they saw occasion- 
ally relics of a better day tenacious- 
ly preserved through years of misery. 
And the poor creatures had indeed 
seen a better day—a day only too 
good to last. How it brightened 
and was extinguished is a simple 
story. In the production of the 
textile fabrics the triumphs of ma- 
chinery began with the spinning 
part, under the command of Ark- 
wright, Hargrave, and Crompton. 
Cheap yarn poured into the market, 
but to be available in cheapening 
cloth it had to be woven, and ma- 
chinery had not yet invaded this 
realm of industry. There was, as it 
were, a guif with no bridge across 
it, and the handloom weavers had 
the privilege of taking the abound- 
ing commodity across. Of neces- 


sity they were highly paid. Many 


of them lived like small gentlefolks, 
and indeed it were desirable that 
there were more ambition than there 
is among the working people of the 
present day so to live, and to have 
the means of so living on a surer 
foundation—that of productive skill 
—for it is to be noted that when 
the worker makes his money by 
skill and energy, and not by an 
accidental or forced monopoly in 
some easy work, accomplished with- 
out thought or effort, like that of 
weaving, he is more capable of 
adapting himself to revolutions in 
the labour market—more capable of 
turning his hands to some new 
method of working. As to the 
handloom . weavers, poor souls! 
Watt’s great invention of the steam- 
engine was waiting to grasp their 
easy trade whenever the inventor's 
ingenuity should make an _ iron 
weaver to convert the thread into 
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cloth. The powerloom came, and 
no human philosophy or influence 
could enable the hand of man to 
compete with it. The handloom 
weaver, if he could turn to nothing 
else—and seldom had he the heart 
or the capacity to do so—was doomed 
to irretrievable ruin. Charity might 
give him bread—industry never. 

There is still another lesson from 
this branch of manufacture. In the 
year 1838 five cotton-spinners were 
put on trial for murder. A poor 
man—a ‘“knob-stick,” as he was 
technically called in the phraseology 
of the Union—had been tempted by 
the needs of a starving family to 
work in defiance of a proclamation 
of strike. One Saturday night, 
when he was on the streets with his 
wife, laying in the provisions for 
the week out of his wages, he was 
shot dead. That the murder was 
committed by order of the Union, no 
human creature doubted. The actual 
deed, however, could not be brought 
home to one of the accused, and the 
Crown had to be content with a con- 
viction against them of combination 
for the purposes of threatening and 
assaulting men lawfully attempting 
to earn a living, and they were sen- 
tenced to transportation. The mo- 
nopoly for which the community of 
cotton-spinners in Glasgow dipped 
their hands in blood was that of 
moving “‘ the wheels” or the “ mule- 
jenny.” ‘The spindles were placed 
in this, and were moved outwards 
to increase the fineness of the thread, 
and again inwards to let it wind on 
the spindles. An operation so sim- 
ple, and so desperately protected as 
a monopoly, called aloud for the in- 
tervention of machinery. It came 
to the rescue in the shape of the 
self.acting mule, and with this a 
boy or a girl can accomplish what it 
took the work or at least the time 
of three or four men to do. Thus 
came to an end the tyranny of the 
terrible cotton-spinner. 
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In one industry after another, ma- 
chinery is knocking at the door of 
the self-constituted monopolist. It 
has reached down even to the depths 
and difficulties of the coal-hewer’s 
dingy labours, though it has not yet 
been established as a systematic ar- 
rangement of the mine. Itis certain 
soon to take possession of the art of 
squaring and hewing building-stone. 
It has invaded the dominion of the 
iron-puddler, and threatens to super- 
sede him. His title has not a dig- 
nified sound, but he is a mighty 
Vulcan, and has exercised in his day 
a terrible power. The manufacture 
of iron has many stages, and those 
who can command any one of these 
are masters of the situation. We 
remember the rather startled in- 
terest of a polite group on one of their 
number reading—with a slightly 
mischievous intonation—a news- 
paper announcement to the effect 
that “during the week pigs had 
become lively and several of the 
damped furnaces had been blasted.” 
Now the damping or putting out of 
one iron furnace, and its blasting or 
restoration to activity, is a matter of 
the supporting of four or five hun- 
dred people, when we make allow- 
ance for the families of the workers. 
Taking the iron manufacture from its 
beginning, in the extraction of the 
iron itself from the, earth, and of the 
coal that is to roast and smelt it, down 
to its delivery in completed rails or 
bars, gives, or lately gave, employ- 
ment to about a hundred men for the 
quantity passing through one fur- 
nace. The ore being first roasted 
in a’ smouldering fire to extract the 
gases, is never permitted to cool 
until it becomes a finished com- 
modity. From the roasting kiln it 
passes into the furnace, and is thence 
put into the hands of the “ puddler,” 
who transfers it to the “shingler.” 
We do not know how it may be 
exactly at this moment, for machin- 
ery is working its way into the 
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operation, but the puddler and the 
shingler used to make their £1 a- 
day when they chose to work for it. 
No doubt it was hard and damaging 
work, but it suited a reckless class 
of men, whose rule of existence was 
‘“‘a short life and a merry,” and who 
had abundant idle time and plenty 
of money for dissipation. The 
puddler’s duty is that of raking up 


‘the purified iron from the lowest 


depths of the furnace, twisting the 
molten matter round and round on 
his rake until it becomes a great hot 
ball called a “bloom ;” and this is 
conveyed to the shingler to be passed 
through the rolling mills. When 
you saw a small group of these men 
at their infernal-looking work, you 
saw also those who had it in their 
power by a strike to extinguish 
some half-dozen furnaces, each with 
its hundred families dependent on 
it for bread. By ‘“ Brown’s bloom 
squeezers,” and other machines, the 
amount of human work necessary to 
this process has been much reduced, 
and it is now said that the whole 
operation is to pass from the hands 
of the special adepts to those of the 
working engineer, whose hand is 
alike at home where the ultimate 
object is to paddle a ship, drive a 
carriage, or work a mill. His class 
too may combine, and often do so, 
but they have not the formidable 
power of those who can command 
the passage of a great manufac- 
ture from one necessary stage to 
another. 

A stimulus to invention is one of 
several forms of reaction by which 
trades-unionists have defeated their 
own objects. Another is by driving 
capital and trade out of a district or 
country—as witness the great ship- 
building’ business established at 
Blackwall, and ruined because the 
workers demanded nine shillings a- 
day, and the trade could not af- 
ford them that, so that they were 
cast adrift to lead a half mendicant 
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life, and brood in veritable sack- 
cloth and ashes over their folly. 
The time for a successful blow—for 
hitting the bloated capitalist ‘‘ be- 
tween wind and water,” as sailors 
say—is when he is in the crisis of 
completing a great contract, and 
the continuing or the stopping of 
his work is the question of going on 
to fortune or into the ‘ Gazette.’ 
But the judiciously timed strike 
sometimes brings down all together, 
employers and employed. The late 
Sir Archibald Alison, who, as the 
chief magistrate of Lanarkshire, saw 
a great deal of the working of strikes 
and of their results, gives some 
instances of this kind, in an article 
on “Trades Unions and Strikes.” * 
In an extensive print-field in Glas- 
gow, a strike had been so well 
timed as to be eminently successful 
—it made the company bankrupt, 
sending two thousand “hands” 
adrift at the will of a few whose 
functions were necessary to keep the 
rest at work (and who consequently 
felt and exercised their power). Sir 
Archibald goes on to say of the great 
body of sufferers thus: “They im- 
mediately made the most piteous 
complaints to the magistrates of the 
county, who, however, had no public 
funds out of which to afford them 
any relief ; and the helpless multi- 
tude were in a great part thrown 
upon the parish funds, or reduced 
to the utmost despair by the con- 
sequence of their own acts ; while 
the print-fields in their quarter were 
totally destroyed, and that thriving 
branch of trade altogether extin- 
guished. Some of the ringleaders 
convicted of rioting, and breaking 
into the mills, in order to intimidate 
the new hands during this strike, 
were apprehended and brought to 
trial in the winter assizes at Glas- 
gow in January 1835. The princi- 
pal pleaded guilty, and was sentenc. 
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ed to eighteen months’ confinement 
in Bridewell. When liberated from 
prison, he found tbe print-fields in 
which he had been earning from 
thirty to thirty-five shillings a-week 
deserted, and the buildings shut up 
or in ruins. By faithfully follow- 
ing up the directions of ‘The Liber- 
ator’ [the name of a Glasgow news- 
paper of the period], and timing the 
strike at the moment when heavy 
bills were running against their 
employers, the workmen had suc- 
ceeded in rendering them bankrupt, 
and destroying the great and thriv- 
ing manufactory which they had set 
on foot. The consequence was that 
this ringleader found himself with- 
out employment ; his furniture and 
effects were sold off by his land- 
lord for rent, and he is at this 
moment, when burdened with a 
wife and eight childrén, breaking 
stones upon the public road for 
eight shillings a-week.” 

Time rolls over and hides such 
stories in thousands or in millions 
when they occur among ordinary 
people, even in that majestic body 
reverently referred to by public 
orators as “the working-classes.” 
It is seldom, except when it touches 
princes or high patricians, that the 
misery of fighting for the sordid de- 
mands of existence —fighting against 
hunger and cold—is recorded in the 
rolling periods of the historian. But 
no one who has read the newspapers 
during an ordinary lifetime can doubt 
that the victims of ‘ the strike,” and 
its reactionary effect, “ the lock-out,” 
would hold a large share in the. total 
of the calamities and miseries of man- 
kind. The wife and the children 
—it is upon them that penury and 
starvation do their worst, and’ theirs 
are especially ‘‘the short and hum- 
ble annals of the poor.” 

Let us note a few of the minor 
evils caused by meddling with free 





* ‘Edinburgh Review’ for April 1838. 
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trade in labour, and then we have 
done with this part of our essay— 
the part that refers to what work- 
men should do, but won’t. That 
people are not free to use the ser- 
vices of the good workman in pref- 
erence to those of the bad is a di- 
rect loss to the community, and 
if the employer may not select the 
most skilful and suitable “thand,” 
the loss falls on the public, some- 
times spoken of as “the consumer.” 
In many trades the employer may 
not select the most promising to 
his purpose of the men available, 
and he must take those who are 
put forward in rotation by their 
masters, the union committee. The 
stupid, who are the majority almost 
everywhere, and will be the success- 
ful parties where majorities settle 
the questions that each man should 
settle for himself—the stupid, we 
say, will always be the gainers by 
this organisation. As Sir Archibald 
remarks :— 


“Tf the barristers could introduce 
such a system, and compel a suitor, 
who had been ‘lucky enough to secure 
the Attorney-General or “Sir William 
Follett for a case, to put up with 
the first who stood for employment, 
though only just called to the bar, 
for the next, it is quite evident that) 
whatever the’ serjeants or those at the 
head of the profession might say, those 
in the middle or at the bottom would 
be very great gainers. Nothing can 
be clearer in this than that it always 
will be the interest of every numerical 
majority in every skilled trade to com- 
pel their employers to take them in 
rotation, because the inferior workmen 
are at all times more numerous than 
the best class ; and it will always be 
found almost impossible to get the 
majority to abandon a system which 
gives to numerous mediocrity the re- 
wards which ought to belong to rare 
ability.”,—P. 319. 


Another cost of the interference 
with trade is the expense of sup- 
porting the machinery of coercion. 
It is the imperium in imperio—a 
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government within a government. 
The workman receives orders from 
a chief who is not known to him, 
and has to pay sums of money for 
the salaries of officers whose names 
and duties are concealed from him. 
When the trial of the Glasgow 
cotton-spinners dragged forth many 
of the secrets of the organisation, it 
was found that in eight months a 
sum in round numbers of twelve 
thousand pounds had been spent. 
Part was in subsidising the press, 
part in thinning the ranks of the 
trade by paying £10 to each man 
who would emigrate, and under 
general expenses, so much was 
paid for acts of violence. It is a 
further loss that much time is 
drawn from the exercise of the 
workman’s trade to meetings and 
communings. Before the passing of 
the last Reform Act, it might have 
been said that in these assemblages 
the workman gratified the impulse 
natural to the inhabitants of a free 
country to transact collectively some 
portion of the public business. 
They were excluded from the Par- 
liamentary franchise, and therefore 
they created parliaments and con- 
stituencies of their own. That 
apology for the waster of time 
exists no longer. The workman 
either has the franchise, or by 
diligence and respectability of con- 
duct he may obtain it. If we then 
presume that he takes the average 
interest taken by other citizens of 
the empire in parliamentary or in 
municipal politics, he who least 
of all can spare time for such 
work has his trade’s politics in 
addition demanding his attention. 
Perhaps the reader will think it is 
all too clear to require so much de- 
monstration that the community— 
the consumers at large—are losers 
by the restrictions set by workmen 
on themselves; and they may ask 
whether by any such demonstration 
we expect to influence workmen to 
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abandon the system. Our answer 
is, certainly not. No reasoning in 
the world will induce them to do so, 
and far too many words have already 
been wasted in the attempt to in- 
fluence them. Let us confess that 
they are entitled to extract from the 
consumer every penny they can get. 
High-paid work is one of the best 
signs of a general prosperity in 
which nearly all participate. There 
is no fear that, because the man who 
works with his hands is well paid 
and lives in abundance, there will 
be no use for workers of other kinds, 
as if the fund afloat for the support 
of production and exertion were 
limited, like the supplies of a ship 
on a long voyage. To those who 
remember so painful a year as 1841, 
when the roads were populous with 
men out of work, the experience of 
many prosperous years has been an 
eminently satisfactory and pleasur- 
able contrast. To one class only 
has the change been fatal — those 
who lived by representing “the dis- 
tressed workman,” and who were 


better able than the real objects of 
compassion to extract for their own 


use the funds intended for him. 
The unionists say that they have 
made the working classes wealthy. 
Other people say that the continued 
and rapid increase of trade through 
a course of years has made the work- 
man wealthy in spite of the unions. 
It is not worth while working out the 
question, since it is not our intention 
to endeavour to persuade the union- 
ist that he is in the wrong. Our 
object, as will presently be seen, is 
to foster this impression in another 
quarter. As to the workman, we 
admit his right to obtain all he can 
get—we wish this right were better 
acknowledged by his fellow-work- 
man. If he refuse to work alto- 
gether, unless on certain terms, Jet 
him—it is part of his freedom as a 
free Briton. If he can get others to 
join ‘him, let them all stand out 
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against working on terms reasonable 
or unreasonable, and let them give 
no better account of their conduct 
than Shylock’s, that it is their 
humour. If their employer is at 
the moment completing some heavy 
contracts, and the stoppage will 
throw him into the ‘ Gazette,’ what 
of that? ‘A la guerre comme a ia 
guerre ”—it would be as unreasonable 
to expect them to miss their oppor- 
tunity as to expect a general to miss 
his opportunity when his enemy 
passes him on a long flank march, 
and a judicious charge is annihila- 
tion to him. Neither is it reason- 
able to suppose that a strike should 
be relinquished by those who are 
masters of the position, because 
a host of poorer workers will be cast 
idle, and will starve with their fami- 
lies; such miseries are but the na- 
tural incidents of warfare, as the 
expressive etchings of Calot show us. 

And, in fact, let us confess that 
the morality of such a policy is not 
peculiar to workmen, though their 
actions in pursuit of it have a cer- 
tain rudeness and harshness. There 
is something in gregarious action 
that wonderfully reconciles people to 
acts grossly unreasonable or unjust. 
When supported by a public opinion 
of its own, that which in the soli- 
tary doer of it is counted a crime 
becomes a policy. So did the robber 
chiefs who had their castles on the 
Rhine, the Barbary pirates, and our 
own Highland and Border riever. 
If you asked them how they lived, 
they would never admit that it was 
by theft or robbery — they were 
leviers of tribute. All owners of 
great monopolies have had the same 
position ; they were acting with 
gross injustice, yet their conduct 
has been supported not only by 
their own special public opinion, 
but occasionally by the legislature. 
Look at the railway system of 
the present day. Put it to any 
astute director that a course of 
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action will be a great boon to the 
public, though it may not favour 
dividends, and he will count you a 
lunatic. If there are two compet- 
ing lines, do not the public get a 
bargain through the greed of their 
rival owners which would be asked 
in vain from their public spirit? The 
other day when tramways came in 
to compete with short lines, the 
directors of these were suddenly 
seized with conscientious suspicions 
that they had not duly served the 
public, and so immediately took to 
that previously neglected duty. 

We recommend that there be an 
end of preaching to the trades-union- 
ists—it is of no use. To tell them 
that they don’t raise the amount of 
their wages by combining is to tell 
them what they know to be untrue. 
They raise them for the time as ab- 
solutely as the man who abstracts 
your purse enriches himself for the 
time. You tell the unionist that he 
is doing a mischief to trade gene- 
rally—what is that to him? You 
tell him further that in the end his 
conduct will react upon himself, and 
you cite the cases where men have 
so combined as to ruin or drive away 
a lucrative trade, and so have been 
run adrift—all this is an infinite 
way beyond his philosophy, which 
deals with the immediate weekly or 
monthly pay-day, and with that 
only. 
Nor will it influence him to the 
faintest extent to remind him that 
his own is the class most liable to 
suffer by the enhancement of the 
price of commodities through en- 
forced idleness, and the other griev- 
ances caused by their arrangements. 
The greater the expenditure of a 
household, the smaller is the pro- 
portion of it expended on the pro- 
duce of hand work. In the library 
worth ten thousand pounds, where 
the average value of each volume is 
five guineas, there will not be more 
of the work of the paper-maker and 
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the printer than in a library worth 
five shillings a volume, and there 
will be no more addition made by 
their enforced idleness or other in- 
terruptions to the price of the arti- 
cle. The collector adding to his 
gallery of paintings a work of a 
master at a cost of a thousand 
pounds, is taxed in this way in no- 
thing but the price of varnish and 
of paint at the utmost, if he is taxed 
upon anything tangible. If a fa- 
mily spending five thousand a-year 
is now paying fifty pounds a-year 
additional for coals, they do not feel 
it, or even know it—it falls in among 
the other trifles: a casual decrease 
of expenditure on horses, dogs, or 
furniture will balance it ten times 
over. But in the poor man’s abode, 
an increase of five pounds on the 
same necessary of life is a serious 
calamity. : 

And here naturally we might ex- 
pect the question to be put—To 
whom then is this lecture addressed, 
if not to those whose practices are 
censured by it? Well, it would be 
difficult to say who is addressed be- 
yond that abstract person, “The 
general reader,” without naming a 
special class not easily defined. 
These are persons with a deal of 
goodness, and a deal of vagueness of 
thought about formulas so specific 
as those of supply and demand. 
They are accustomed to look with 
a pitiful sympathy on the “ work- 
ing classes” as people whose families 
are to get coals and blankets at 
Christmas. They have a general 
notion that laws about compelling 
the observance of contracts, and 
giving the established notice before 
quitting their work, should not be 
enforced by rich men against per- 
sons so poor and helpless. They 
have a general impression that a 
great deal may be said on both sides, 
and that surely it is hard that the 
working classes should not be en- 
titled to gain a little something to 
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themselves by these unions and the 
like, when we see the large gains 
made by the capitalist employers. 
But some among them have theories 
and projects of a more practical 
kind, and on these we have a word 
to say. 

One project largely accepted is 
the establishment of a system of 
arbitration between employers and 
workmen. Let us here, by the 
way, protest against the phraseology 
in general use of “ masters and ser- 
vants,”—we do not think this a cour- 
teous nomenclature. But to the 
question of Arbitration. It would 
be difficult, in our notion, to find a 
more preposterous remedy for the 
difficulty. To apply it so would be 
a mistake about the fundamental 
object of arbitration. When there 
is a question between two people as 
to the terms of a bargain already 
made between them, one stating 
one version of it, the other stating 
another version, of course more 
favourable to himself, then the two 
go to arbiters, who are to examine 
the matter, and decide what in their 
opinion the real meaning of the 
bargain is. But who will go to an 
arbiter to decide for him whether 
he is to enter on a bargain? or if 
he intends to offer terms for a bar- 
gain, to dictate what those terms 
shall be? If a workman can get 
his thirty-five shillings a-week, will 
he give a patient hearing to the 
arbiter who finds that it is fair in 
all the circumstances of the case, 
and is his duty, to accept of thirty 
shillings? Would it not bea gross 
tyranny to create a law which 
should bind the workman to such 
a disposal of his labour? But of 


course in the dreams of those who 
suggest it the employer only is in the 
wrong, and is to be corrected. The 
arrangement is to settle the war 
between capital and labour by al- 
lowing the workman an equitable 
share in the profits of capital. 
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This project is something more 
absurd than the old usury law which 
prohibited the taking of more than 
five per cent for money, however 
perilous its security, and so drove 
it off into other investments. Then 
there would not bea fixed law warn- 
ing the capitalist precisely as to 
what he had to expect, but he 
would be in the hands of some 
twaddling philosopher with a tran- 
sceri@ent conceit, and an unhesitat- 
ing reliance on the abstract justice of 
his own hobbies. In fact, however, 
the philosopher would be offering 
the workman a boon he could not 
fulfil. By the absolute laws of 
trade and exchange, the profit of 
capital belongs to it as certainly as 
the fruit grows on its own special 
tree. You may confiscate the pro- 
fit in some one instance, and then 
the capital takes flight. You may 
also confiscate or destroy the capital 
itself, or you may probably lock it 
up. If fifty thousand pounds are 
spent in erecting a spinning-mill, 
and it is burnt down “ by order of 
the committee,” there is so much 
capital destroyed. If nobody is 
permitted to work in the building 
without getting more remuneration 
than the concern can afford, then it is 
shut, and the capital is locked up. 
When a share in the profits is 
claimed by the workman, it seems 
never to be remembered that if he 
is put in the same position as the 
owner, he should bear his share in 
the loss. In an average profit year 
by year of five per cent beyond the 
interest of money—and that is a ve 
large and unusual profit—there will 
be years when there is a loss of ten 
or perhaps twenty per cent. How 
is the workman to meet that? He 
cannot, unless he has saved some- 
thing out of his wages; and then 
he possesses a capital of his own, 
and will easily get an investment 
for it—if in the establishment where 
he works, so much the better. 
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There cannot be a delusion more 
false than that mischievous one, that 
capital and labour are at enmity with 
each other. Sweep away all the 
capital in the British empire to-mor- 
row—what would become of all “ the 
children of toil,’”’ as our stump orators 
call them? The fact is, that capital 
and labour work together, and cannot 
do otherwise. If we were to express 
their union invidiously, we would 
say they both combine together 
against the consumer. If he can 
get his article sold at a profit, it is 
all one to the capitalist how much 
of the price of producing it goes in 
wages of labour. If he has laid outa 
thousand pounds, and realises by his 
sales eleven hundred, what matters it 
to him how much of that thousand 
pounds has been expended in wages, 
as separate from raw material, car- 
riage, agency, rent of premises, and 
other expenses? At this moment, 
through some inexplicable influence, 
the tribe of colliers have been in- 
duced to work half time, or there- 
abouts. The coal owner must 
therefore, to give him profit on the 
capital laid out in plant and work, 
charge double price for the dimin- 
ished produce. When he is charged 
with greed and cruelty for doing so, 
he asks cynically to be shown what 
other seller of produce conducts 
business at a loss, or sells his com- 
modity below the market value, or 
the price he can get for it? The 
working collier is not materially 
better than he was before he re- 
stricted his work. His wife says 
that every necessary of life is dearer 
—we all know why, if she does not; 
and she complains that her husband, 
having more idle time on his hands 
than of old, finds it needful, or de- 
sirable, to spend more of his wages 
at the ale-house. It is not the first 
occasion when the perplexed house- 
wife has found her “hearth-stone 
desolate, and round its once warm 
precincts coldly lying the ashes,”’ &c. 
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There is almost a precise rehearsal 
of the coal crisis in the instructive 
paper, by Sir Archibald Alison, al- 
ready quoted. He gives this account 
of a combination in 1834, which 
embraced all the colliers in the 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Stirling, amounting to many thou- 
sands. ’ 


‘*This combination made such good use 
of their effective organisation, and of the 
rise in the price of iron, and the general 
activity and prosperity of trade and 
manufactures which distinguished the 
latter six months of 1835, and the whole 
of 1836, that they contrived to raise 
their wages, as already mentioned, to 
the extravagant height of thirty-five 
shillings a-week for three days’ work, 
at four or five hours a-day only. It 
may easily be imagined what effect this 
extraordinary reduction in the produce 
of the coal-mines, by the labour of the 
colliers being limited to twelve hours a- 
week, must have made. The conse- 
quence was, that between this extra- 
ordinary diminution in the hours of 
labour, and the increasing demand for 
iron and every species of manufacture, 
the price of coals doubled in the begin- 
ning of 1836. In 1835 the price was 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a ton; but in 
February 1836 they rose rapidly to 
sixteen or seventeen shillings a-ton, and 
continued at that price for about eigh- 
teen months—viz., till October 1837, 
when, in consequence of the strike just 
mentioned having given way, they feil 
to 13s. a-ton. During all this period, 
though the demand for coals was so 
great, the colliers worked only for about 
fifteen hours a-week; and it will read- 
ily be believed, that neither the coal 
proprietors nor the coal masters were 
in any hurry, or at all anxious, to put a 
stop to a state of things which, at so 
small a consumption of the material on 
which they depended, brought in such 
prices.” 


We see in these instances that, 
throughout all the confusion of the 
conditions—the colliers paid unnatu- 
rally enhanced wages for the work 
they do, and the consumers paying 
an unnaturally enhanced price, for 
their fuel—the only party retaining 
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steadily through all the confusion 
his original position and original 
gains, is the capitalist. The price 
laid on the consumer is the place 
where the. dead loss lies. If the 
worker gains anything, it is a little 
useless, and probably tiresome and 
ill-spent, idleness. To deprive capi- 
tal of its natural fruit, its profits, 
has indeed been the great object, and 
the mighty ambition of the host of 
intellects, many of them of a high 
calibre, which have wasted them- 
selves in the attempt to invent arti- 
ficial or communistic systems to su- 
persede the natural laws of trade 
and social order. But though they 
have sometimes bent human creatures 
to their will, so far as to get the aid of 
multitudes to experiment upon their 
schemes, there is something so subtle 
and at the same time so strong in 
capital that it always eludes their 
grasp, and unless it be locked ab- 
solutely up or destroyed, finds its 
way to the place where it will get 
free action. Co-operative manufac- 
turing societies were one method of 
giving the working men the benefit 
of capital without its possession. 
These were received with almost 
unanimous welcome —all classes 
bade them God-speed, though the 
experienced doubted mightily the 
possibility of their success. There 
was something, however, so innocent, 
so pleasant and hopeful - looking, 
about such schemes, when compared 
with the tyranny and cruelty of the 
trades-union, that even those who 
doubted most would have been glad 
to admit that their apprehensions 
had been groundless. 

The public heard much of the 
snecess of these schemes at first. 
‘There is generally, from the enthusi- 
asm of the projectors, some chance of 
success in any large new scheme. 
But as anything tending to affect the 
position of the great body of work 
people, the co-operative system has 
dropped into oblivion. It may be 
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noticed, by the way, that this has 
been sometimes confounded with a 
different realisation of co-operation 
which has been more successful—the 
co-operative store. The co-operative 
manufactory and the co-operative 
store are radically distinct. The 
one is an institution to manufacture 
goods and sell to all the world, and 
it is hard to see how it is to be ac- 
complished by a hufdred men with 
less capital than it can be accom- 
plished with by one. The co-oper- 
ative store is a clubbing together of 
people to buy their necessaries, and 
it may be their luxuries of life, at 
the wholesale price, in the belief that 
by the saving thus effected they 
will be able to pay for the expense 
of management, and at the same 
time be served at a price below that 
of the retail dealer. It is under- 
stood that many of these stores have 
been successful, and our impression 
is that their success has come from 
their teaching people with small in- 
comes to pay for their goods in 
ready money, instead of obtaining 
and paying for credit. 

But the idea of getting for the 
workman a larger allowance out of 
the capital of the employer than the 
laws of trade assign to him, has 
soared into far higher flights than 
these. It is said that there should 
be some working men in Parliament 
to represent the interests of their 
class, and endeavour in the face of 
Parliament and the world to get 
justice for it. Such a feature would 
be anomalous, since there are now 
no “interests ’’ represented in Parlia- 
ment. No doubt members of Par- 
liament are, like other people, pre- 
judiced, and perhaps their prejudices 
may sometimes be fostered by self- 
interest. But there are now no 
avowed interests represented there 
as there used to be when men 
boldly stood up for the monied 
interest, the shipping interest, and 
the West India interest. There 
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were direct agencies sometimes for 
remote local interests. The great 
Edmund Burke was agent for New 
York, and, if we mistake not, there 
is a veteran statesman yet alive who 
was the agent of a colony. The 
latest “interest,” more real than pro- 
fessed, was the great railway inter- 
est, which has left behind it some- 
thing of the odium of its scandal, 
if not, indeed, some faint remnant 
of its power. 

In 1841 the manufacturers of 
the north of England, who were 
leaguing themselves against the 
Corn Laws, applied to Parliament 
to be heard by counsel on the in- 
fluence of the protective duties on 
trade and manufactures. It is 
never suggested that the interests 
of the working class should be 
represented in this manner. The 
representatives demanded for them 
are to be of their own body. We 
suspect that,as our neighbour the 
‘Scotsman’ shrewdly remarked, 
these representatives would be the 
men who are called “working 
men,” because they are always 
talking and never working. In 
fact, to have working men in 
Parliament is an addition to the 
list of impossibilities that have 
passed before us in_ procession. 
This impossibility is expressed 
in the Irish formula, commonly 
attributed to Sir Boyle Roach: 
“How can one be in two places 
at once, like a bird?” ‘How can 
a man be baking pie-crust and doing 
hard work in committee at the same 
time?” 

If they don’t continue to do their 
proper work, but are supported 
otherwise to give their time and at- 
tention to parliamentary duties, 
then are they no longer “working 
men” in the sense in which that 
body is ever spoken of in such 
claims. Suppose that a few mar- 
tyrs among them —men living in 
London and making high wages— 
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should sacrifice a portion of these to 
purchase time for attendance at St. 
Stephen’s. We suspect that some- 
how the phenomenon of their ap- 
pearance would not be very satisfac- 
tory either to themselves or their 
constituents. We have many stories 
of old Elwes the miser making a 
figure more sordid than that of the 
ordinary hard-worker of the present 
day. Weare told how he took his 
dinner from his pocket full of hard 
eggs and mouldy crusts—how he 
wore a wig he had found in a gut- 
ter — how, especially, he got his 
boots brushed during the interval 
between his riding to Parliament 
and riding home. They were the 
great jack-boots of the period, and 
the legitimate cleaning of them 
would have cost a shilling. His 
plan was to pawn them. The pawn- 
broker cleaned his pledges before 
putting them by, and Elwes ap- 
peared after the house rose, paid a 
penny of interest, and got his boots 
brilliantly polished. The economic 
scheme lasted till he had made 
acquaintance with all the accessible 
pawnbrokers. 

We suspect these sordid ways 
would not have been tolerated had 
he not been a landed gentleman 
with ten thousand a-year, and mem- 
ber for the county of Berks. The 
House of Commons consists for the 
greater part of rich men, and it is 
well that it isso. The great bulk 
of the members are sent there, not 
because, from their genius, their in- 
tellectual attainments, or their merits 
generally, they are entitled to the 
distinction as a personal reward, but 
because, all things considered, they 
are in a position to do good service 
to their constituents and the empire 
at large; and one of the sources of 
this position is the wealth that 
makes its owner independent of 
unworthy gains. It is the good 


fortune and the glory of this country 
that such men are found prepared 
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to do work of obscure drudgery, 
and keep long and late hours in 
parliamentary duty. How much 
more pleasant, one would say, is the 
pursuit, and how much more attrac- 
tive the reward, of the popular 
novelist and poet; and yet poor 
men enjoy the pleasures and the 
honours of these pursuits while the 
rich are doing the heavy work of 
the committees. The only working 
men who can afford to do their own 
work and yet sit in the Commons 
are leading barristers. This is on 
account of the enormous remunera- 
tion reaped by them for the hours 
given to their professional work. 
In thus parting with some of these 
hours for unpaid work in Parlia- 
ment they make heavy sacrifices, it 
may be to their sense of duty or the 
interests of their party—it may be 
to personal ambition. 

We could point to more than one 
eminent and influential member of 
Parliament who has been a mechanic 
or hand-worker, and has risen purely 
by his own merits and abilities to 
his present eminence. Instead, how- 
ever, of looking on men of this 
class as akin to themselves, or in 
any way their representatives, it is 
pretty notorious that they enjoy the 
special hatred of those whom they 
have left behind them on the old 
level of their daily mechanical 
drudgery. We often see instances 
where humble folks of the profes- 
sional or trading classes assemble 
themselves to meet and do honour 
to some member of their community 
who bas soared high over their 
heads, and become the illustrious 
man of whom they are proud. 
Who ever heard of a body of 
mechanics offering any such ovation 
to a man who has risen from the 
ranks ? 

And here, by the way, we come 
to a topic which suggests that mem- 
bers of the working classes seem to 
have, on the whole, a better chance 
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of making their way into Parliament 
than the ordinary run of professional 
men. The workman may, by pru- 
dence, sagacity, and the assistance 
of happy chances, become an em- 
ployer. The world is then before 
him, and there are no limits to the 
height he may reach. If he has 
made money, and continues to be 
tolerably successful in his ventures, 
he may enter Parliament if he pleases. 
But what chance has the respectable 
country physician, with his income 
of from £300 to £500, or the vil- 
lage attorney, whose gains are on a 
like scale, of entering Parliament ? 
And yet, who speaks of their class 
as unrepresented, or suggests that 
society should be turned topsy-turvy 
that the constitution may be cleansed 
of this scandal? The persons, how- 
ever,who rise from the ranks of hand- 
labour, to reach distinction in this, 
as in many other shapes, are, as we 
have hinted, by no means received 
as representatives by their old com- 
panions of toil. There still dwells 
with them the impracticable notion, 
that the man who shall rise in their 
estimation, as well as by the suffrages 
of society, shall take the nature of 
the workman up with him into his 
elevation. This idea is the creature 
of a morbid pride, fed in some mea- 
sure by the notion that, in the bring- 
ing into existence of some valuable 
thing that did not exist before, there 
is somewhat of a real and tangible 
importance and dignity,—as in the 
notion so often referred to, that the 
man who made two blades of grass 
grow where one only grew before 
was to be counted at the head of the 
benefactors of his species. The feel- 
ing was perhaps, in some degree, en- 
couraged through the division by the 
economists into productive and un- 
productive labour. Thus the brick- 
layer and the machine-maker were 
productive, while the mathematician 
and the physical philosopher, whose 
sciences created and ruled their work, 
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were unproductive. However it be, 
in very gifted men there has been a 
propensity for the mixture with the 
higher nature achieved by them of 
some sordid original lot, which is 
sometimes more imaginary than real. 
Burns and his friends were affectedly 
loud about his ploughmanship. He 
had a good plain education, and 
though he had been unfortunate in 
the prosaic department of life, as his 
immediate relations were, yet his 
family was of that class hovering on 
the border of gentility, from which 
Scotland has supplied the best of 
her many valuable men for the work 
of everyday life. It was the stock, 
for instance, that produced Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, the great oriental dip- 
lomatist—in fact, he was a great- 
grandson of the poet’s uncle. Hugh 
Miller, who came of much the same 
class, had a curious sensitiveness 
about working-manism. After he 
found that literature paid him bet- 
ter than his mechanical trade, he in- 
sisted on continuing to wear his 
leather apron, until a friend told 
him he was an impostor and a puppy. 
Both the imputations were rather 
startling to honest Hugh, but it was 
difficult to answer the reason for 
them. ‘“ You go about pretending 
to be a member of an established 
and respectable trade—that of stone- 
quarrier-—while in reality you are 
nothing better than one of the vaga- 
bond crew who make their living by 
the press.” 

It is in vain by any rhetoric or phi- 
losophy to lift the successful pursuit 
of some common mechanical opera- 
tion to the rank acquired by the 
great intellectual pursuits. ‘ Not 
all that priest, sage, poet ever said” 
will put a first-rate joiner or boot- 
closer, with no other claim, in the 
same place in the world’s respect or 
esteem with the statesman endowed 
with the capacity to sway a great 
nation, or even with the poet who has 
become its favourite minstrel, or the 
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painter of its greatest pictures. But 
how many are they who reach these 
eminences ? Alas! do we not see how 
thickly the world is strewed with 
the hopeless efforts of those who 
have failed to climb the steep ascent 
to the temple of fame? Let the 
workman who loves his work, and 
completes his job to the satisfaction 
of himself and of the little world 
he belongs to, take comfort here, like 
Longfellow’s blacksmith :— 


** Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close ; ’ 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.”’ 


Something we remember in a casual 
dialogue fits in here. A philosopher 
of the school that grasps at the in- 
finite was laying down the law that 
merit lies in endeavour, not in suc- 
cessful exertion—the great endeav- 
our is a great act, whether success- 
ful or not ; whereon a cynical friend 
put in, “I would sooner be the 
maker of a first-rate pair of shoes 
than the writer of one epic that has 
dropped into oblivion, or the painter 
of several yards of canvas about 
which the critic says, ‘ Yes, ambitious 
effort at a great historical picture. 
Some tolerable grouping and touches 
of colouring, but, on the whole, a 
failure ;’” and between the two, our 
sympathy leans to the cynic. What 
a world; of good would come of it 
if the workman’s pride were to set- 
tle more in his work and less on 
the feverish and mischievous pur- 
suits he is so sadly addicted to in 
the present day. If he could rid 
himself of his self-imposed shackles, 
the high rewards for a high stan- 
dard of work in the present condi- 
tion of trade would, in comparison 
with the more unskilled labourer, 
enable him to hold a position in 
what is termed the middle-class. 
David Hume, who was not given 
either to sermonizing or to quoting 
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Scripture, wrote a sermon on “the 
middle station of life,” proving that 
it was the happiest of all, and 
choosing for his text a great prayer, 
“Tyo things have I required of 
Thee; deny me them not before I 
die ; remove far from me vanity and 
lies; give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed me with food conven- 
ient for me, lest I be full and deny 
Thee, and say who is the Lord? or 
lest I be poor, and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain.” 
There is a brief expressive picture 
of the self-respecting workman 
drawn by Ebenezer Elliot, who was 
himself a mechanic, an employer 
of mechanics, and an author. It 
might be often, but we fear is too 
seldom realised :— 


** You seek the house of taste, and find 

The proud mechanic there ; 

Rich as a king, and less a slave, 
Throned in his elbow chair, 

Or on his sofa reading Locke, 
Beside his open door ; 

Why start? why envy work like his, 
The carpet on his floor.” 


And here where the wife speaks to 
the daughter :— 


** And bring the new white curtain out, 

And string the pink tape on; 

Mechanies should be neat and clean, 
And I'll take heed for John. 

And brush the little table, child, 
And fetch the ancient books 

John loves to read, and when he reads, 
How like a king he looks.” 


If any zealous, active unionist 
committee man should have 
patience to read a portion of this, 
he would no doubt denounce it as 
twaddle of a very inane kind; and 
we would join in that opinion, if we 
addressed it to him with the hope 
that it would have any influence on 
his intentions. It would come 
under the lash of Canning’s irony, 
when 


** The consul quoted Rynkershoek, 
And Puffendorf, and Grotius ; 
And proved from Vatel 
Exceedingly well, 


Such a deed would be } atrocious ; 
But the Turks * teed 
As perf were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated.” 


We have now done two parts of 
our task. We have endeavoured to 
show the course that should be pur- 
sued by working men, for the bene- 
fit of the community, and the ulti- 
mate benefit of their own class. We 
have uttered the opinion that on 
them such reasoning is entirely 
wasted. We have now a few words 
to say on the means by which public 
opinion, supporting the enforcement 
of legal remedies, may be able to 
check the mischievous operation of 
combinations and strikes. There isa 
recent addition to our statute-law, of 
which the unionists are fiercely de- 
manding the repeal. Their motive is 
an urgent one, for the repeal of that 
law is a question of life or death to 
their organisations. For that same 
reason it is desirable that the public 
should be on their guard against the 
repeal, lest, by some of the accidents 
that happen in such cases, those 
who are excited by 2 strong motive 
to earnest exertion should prove 
successful, through the supineness of 
the public at large. With this pre- 
liminary explanation, we now ask 
attention to the measure itself. 

It was represented that, when any 
little indiscretions on the part of 
Trades-unions came to light, their 
object was entirely misunderstood. 
The Trades-unions were in reality 
benefit societies, or were otherwise 
embarked in philanthropic and 
beneficent projects. But from some 
unfounded prejudices against them, 
they were not protected by law as 
other corporations directed to less 
worthy aims were. They could not 
invest their property, or enforce 
their lawful contracts, and they were 
at the mercy of defaulting officers, 
and of those who took the benefits 
supplied by them and evaded the 
performance of corresponding obli- 
gations. In 1871, an Act wag 
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passed to put all this right.* It is 
called the T'rades-Unions Act. With 
a candour unusual in the Statute- 
book, it sets forth at the entrance 
that “The purposes of any Trades- 
union shall not, by reason merely 
that they are in restraint of trade, 
be unlawful, so as to render. void or 
voidable any agreement or -trust.” 
There are, however, certain condi- 
tions which, if they be among the 
specific objects of Trades-unions, 
the courts of law must not enforce, 
and among these the chief is thus 
set forth:—‘‘ Any agreement be- 
tween members of a Trade-union as 
such, concerning the condition on 
which any members, for the time 
being, of such Trade-union, shall or 
shall not sell their goods, transact 
- business, employ or be employed.” 
If such an agreement is made, it is 
not to be enforced by the courts of 
law. Thus, while the “restraints 
on trade” are not to be in them- 
selves illegal projects, the State is 
not to take in hand the enforcement 
of them. To render this absolutely 
precise, at the end of the list of the 
agreetaents not to be enforceable by 
law, there is a provision that “ no- 
thing in this section shall be deemed 
to constitute any of the above men- 
tioned agreements unlawful.” 

Having thus given the Unionists 
the corporate privileges they desired, 
leaving the power of using them 
even for the detrimental but not 
unlawful purpose of restraint on 
trade, it was determined that, if 
possible, this purpose should no 
longer be effected by violence or men- 
ace—accordingly another measure 
called the ‘Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act” was passed.t 

The penalties of this Act are im- 
prisonment, either with or without 
hard labour; and the offences that 
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incur the punishment, are violence to 
person or property, threatening and 
intimidating. There is a third class 
of offence more complicated. It 
consists in molestation or obstruce- 
tion, with a view to coercion, \. on 
the coercion is for the purpose of 
compelling a person to do any of 
the following things. 

“1. Being a master, to dismiss or 
to cease to employ any workman, or 
being a workman, to quit any em- 
ployment, or to return work before 
it is finished. 

‘*9. Being a master, not to offer, or 
being a workman, not to accept any 
employment or work. 

“3. Being a master or workman, 
to belong, or not to belong, to any 
temporary or permanent association 
or combination. 

“4, Being a master or workman, 
to pay any fine or penalty imposed 
by any temporary or permanent as- 
sociation or combination. 

“5. Being a master, to alter the 
mode of carrying on his business, or 
the number or description of any 
persons employed by him.” 

It is next provided that a person 
shall be held to be molesting or ob- 
structing another— 

“1. If he persistently follow such 
person about from place to place. 

“9. If he hide any tools, clothes, 
or other property, owned or used by 
such person, or deprive him of, or 
hinder him in the use thereof. 

“3. If he watch or beset the house 
or other place where such person 
resides or works, or carries on busi- 
ness, or happens to be, or the ap- 
proach to such house or place, or if 
with two or more other persons he 
follow such person in a disorderiy 
manner in or through any street or 
road.” 

As the foundation of their 
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mands for the repeal of this Act, 
the Unionists do not profess to vin- 
dicate violence and intimidation. 
Their reason, indeed, has so much 
of the ridiculous in it as almost to 
hide its impudence.—It is an insult 
merely to suppose that they are 
guilty of such things; the imputa- 
tion must be removed from the 
Statute-book! Why are they espe- 
cially to be prohibited from offering 
their advice to an erring brother, 
and informing him of the danger he 
incurs by his perverse conduct? 
Why are they of all men to be pre- 
vented from running after an offen- 
sive object on the streets, and deal- 
ing to him the unpopularity he de- 
serves? and so on. This Act no 
doubt differs from the old law, which 
waited until the mutilation or the 
murder was accomplished -before 
stepping in with assistance. It is 
part of a system of legislation found- 
ed on the ancient precept, “ obsta 
principiis’ — stop at beginnings. 
Thus the known thief who has been 
punished for actual depredation is 
seized and punished if he be found 
prowling about back premises, and 
it is no justification of his possessing 
a hammer and chisel that he has a 
partiality for geological pursuits. 
Perhaps this is an ungracious ex- 
ample—let us take others. There 
are, say, two handsome establish- 
ments near Grosvenor Squaer or auy 
other patrician centre. They are 
both occupied by very gentlemanly 
persons — men of ability, and ac- 
quainted with the world. Nobody 
knows exactly the source of the 
wealth evidently at their command, 
but that is nobody’s business. Sud- 
denly, however, the police find it to 
be theirs. In searching the one house 
they find a stock of thin tough paper 
such as that on which Bank of Eng- 
land notes are engraved. That is 
enough for itself; but if they also 
find plates of metal and engraving 
instruments, so much the clearer is 


the case. The possession of these 
articles itself is a crime, in order that 
an inundation of forged notes may 
be stopped before it breaks forth— 
before even the notes are wholly or 
even partially in existence. It is 
in vain for the accused to plead that 
he is curious in paper tissues, and in 
methods of engraving—why should 
his innocent and ingenious pursuits 
be selected more than other people’s 
for condemnation? In the other 
house there are found dies to impress 
her Majesty’s likeness, with various 
chemicals and pieces of mixed metals 
brought to a resemblance to gold. 
It is in vain for the owner of these 
to plead that he is a philosopher 
in his scientific laboratory, trying if 
he can restore the lost art of the 
transmutation of metals. So both 
are transferred from their luxurious 
establishments to the convict prison. 

Let us now see how far experi- 
ence supports the plea that the per- 
sons against whom this legislation 
against rattening and threatening 
is levelled are peculiarly exempt 
from the imputation inferred in it. 
A few years ago the district of Shef- 
field appeared to have passed almost 
into the absolute authority of the 
Trades-unions. We are told by the 
Commissioners who reported on it, 
that when machinery or other pro- 
perty was missed in workshops, 
‘**recourse is seldom had to the po- 
lice to recover property so taken 
away, but application is almost al- 
ways made to the secretary of the 
union immediately upon the loss of 
tools, &c., being discovered.” That 
the new government was a strong 
one appeared from execution after 
execution: the place was becoming a 
human shambles. The machinery 
of the criminal law was inefficient to 
detect and punish the murderers, 
as the executioners were called. 
Here, then, was urgent need of new 
legislation strengthening the hands 
of the executive and judicial powers. 
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A commission of inquiry into the 
general question of Trades-unions 
was invested with special powers by 
statute ; and in connection with that 
inquiry Mr. Gathorne Hardy, then 
Secretary of State, authorised a 
special criminal investigation into 
the recent doings in Sheffield. The 
eminent gentlemen who conducted 
that investigation were baffled, like 
the regular administrators of the law. 
They found means, however, sud- 
denly to open up the whole terrible 
mystery, and the consequent revela- 
tions astonished and appalled the 
public, until they were superseded by 
the grander tragedies of the Conti- 
nental war. Before calling up for re- 
membrance the method and substance 
of their revelation, a word of explana- 
tion as to what was previously known 
about the mysterious workings of 
the Unions may be appropriate. 

No important opportunity for the 
divulging of such secrets had occur- 
red since the trial of the Glasgow 
cotton-spinners in 1838. Fortu- 
nately, as we have seen, an account 
alike picturesque and distinct of that 
affair was given to the world by the 
gentleman who, as chief magistrate 
of the district, had to penetrate the 
mysteries. One of the most effective 
of the powers at work was a secret 
oath binding each member to obey 
the orders of a secret committee of 
fellow-workmen, whose names he 
did not know. 


‘The prevalence and terrors of these 
secret oaths constitute one of the great- 
est obstacles to the obtaining evidence 
in atrocious crimes connected with 
combination conspiracies. The persons 
engaged in the commission of the 
violence or crime, for the purposes of 
the Association, are almost always 
members of the Union, and have taken 
its oath; and if any of themare brought 
to give evidence in regard to the facts 
which fell under their observation, or 
the persons who employed them, the 
utmost difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting them to speak out; in conse- 
quence, not merely of the apprehen- 
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sions of bodily assault or violence, but 
of the strong sense which they enter- 
tain of the binding nature gf this oath 
to the Combination. They generally 
conceive that the first oath is the one 
that must be observed; and conse- 
quently, that any subsequent perjury, 
how gross soever, is guiltless in a moral 
point of view, as it is only yielding 
obedience to the first oath of secrecy 
they haye taken.” 


One of the chief uses made of 
this arrangement was, that when 
suspicion of a crime was brought 
home to any one ordered by the 
secret conclave to commit it, that 
body could order any number of 
others to appear at the trial and 
prove an alibi by swearing that they 
were in his company elsewhere at 
the same time. Here we carry back 
to the year 1838 the practices by 
which justice was defeated nearly 
thirty years later in Sheffield. But 
it happened also that the Glasgow 
trial brought to light the real nature 
of events which had at an earlier 
period baffled the executive, and 
had remained hidden for twelve 
years. One of the witnesses ex- 
amined in 1838 had been a member 
“‘of the secret select assassinating 
committee” who had ordered a man 
named Graham to be put to death 
in 1825. As in the trial of 1838, 
other acts were proved, but the 
murder was not, and on this there 
is the commentary following :— 


“In the annals of Criminal Juris- 
prudence, there are few more extra- 
ordinary combinations of circumstances 
than that which has thus brought, after 
so long a period, the real authors of 
this murderous assault on Graham to 
light. It is now proved by the con- 
curring testimony of two witnesses— 
one of whom was the assassin hired to 
discharge the pistol, and the other a 
member of the secret select com- 
mittee by whom the assassins were to 
be paid—that four men were hired 
by the committee of the association 
to shoot a nob, by way of striking 
terror into the rest; that the persons 
engaged in the murder were four 
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in*number, and that they were to 
get £100 for it; that the money was 
accordingly paid from the funds of the 
Combination ; that the expense of de- 
fending the assassins at their trial was 
borne by that body; that the wives of 
the transported assassins were main- 
tained from its funds, and the one who 
was sentenced to Bridewell was sent, 
after his liberation, to America at their 
expense. eh 

‘“‘When such powerful means of in- 
timidation are at the command of, and 
scrupulously used by, the ruling Com- 
mittees of Trades-unions, it will not 
appear surprising that the most un- 
bounded terror should prevail among 
the workmen who find themselves ex- 
posed to the assaults or violence of 
these formidable conspiracies. This, 
accordingly, is one of the most remark- 
able features of the case, and the one 
which is most alarming both in a moral 
and a legal point of view. It was 
stated on oath by the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire at the late Trial, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that witnesses 
could be got to come forward to give 
evidence against the Combination ; and 
that he was obliged to meet them in 
the night at different obscure places in 
order to tuke their depositions; and 
that as soon as these were delivered, 
the witnesses were, at their own request, 
put in jail to protect them from vio- 
lence; in which five of them lay for 
five months, till the Trial came on. 
They required to be assured of protec- 
tion by the Court, in the strongest and 
most,solemn manner, before they could 
be brought to speak out; and the re- 
sult has been, that they must all be 
sent into exile for life, as none of them 
could remain with safety in this 
country.” 


This system, strengthened and im- 
proved as it would seem by the in- 
tervening years of experience, shield- 
ed the murderers in Sheffield. When 
the whole came to light, there was a 
good deal of public censure on the 
method by which the revelation 
was accomplished. Whenever any 
witness had, to the satisfaction of 
the commissioners, made “a clean 
breast of it,” he received a certificate 
exempting him from trial and punish- 
ment for the crimes he owned to. 
The results seem to have justified 


this sacrifice of justice. It was 
soon found that the organisation in 
Sheffield was rather a monarchy 
than an oligarchy, and the grim 
monarch of the time was a man 
named Broadhead. It was necessary 
to inform him at his fifth examina- 
tion, that unless he told everything 
that he knew both as to himself 
and others, he would not earn his 
certificate, and to warn him that if 
he - concealed anything, it was at 
imminent risk both to the others 
and to himself, for he would de- 
prive them of a chance of protection 
if anything could be proved against 
them otherwise, and it was impos- 
sible, if he spoke at all, to help mak- 
ing admissions that would tend to 
such a proof. Being evidently a 
man of business, he then went into 
the whole at once. When asked if 
he had anything to explain, he said 
“Yes—to begin with, the state- 
ment which I made to you yester- 
day relative to the Helliwell affair 
was untrue. I hired Dennis Clark.” 
“To blow up Helliwell?’ .“ Yes.” 
He is asked, ‘‘ Was not your object 
in talking to Crooks this morning 
to decide between yourselves how 
much you should confess and how 
much you should withhold ?” “ Yes.” 
“What did you agree to withhold ?” 
““We agreed to withhold the Here- 
ford Street outrage.” ‘Who com- 
mitted it?’ ‘Samuel Crooks.” 
Then after a minute question or 
two, ““Whenever you have any 
shooting business to do, has not 
Crooks been the man to whom 
you have always intrusted it?” 
“Yes.” “How often have you 
employed him to shoot for you ?” 
‘“* Well—I do not know of any cases 
but those which have been named. ’ 
“You do not know of any others ?” 
“No.” “Itis impossible that you can 
make us believe that, if you employed 
this man to shoot Parker, and if 
Parker was shot, and you paid him 
money for shooting him, you cannot 
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but know who shot him ;” and this 
brings out that as there were three 
in the affair, it was not necessary 
that the employer should .be told 
which of them pulled the trigger. 
Then, as a variety to the shooting, 
“Have you employed Crooks in 
anything else at any time to your 
knowledge?” ‘I think that he was 
once employed, but I am not certain. 
1 really am not certain. My impres- 
sion is, that he was once employed 
to blow up the boilers at Firth and 
Sons; but I cannot be certain. 
Somebody was. That is a good 
many years ago.” This great man 
has had so many pieces of state 
business on his hands that he 
cannot recollect the particulars of 
them all. He is asked if he could 
recognise a letter as in his hand? 
He is not sure. He changes his 
hand occasionally. He is shown a 
letter to Messrs. Firth and Sons, 
saw-grinders: ‘‘ Gentlemen, — The 
game works merrily, and we brush 
away all obstacles before us. If we 
appear to be rather long about it, 
you see we are none the less sure. 
It is your turn next, and the man 
that hangs back will be the first to 
get it; and if I but move a finger, 
you are sent into eternity as sure as 
fate. Be advised, and take the 
hint in time.” “ Do you think you 
wrote that letter?” “I think I did.” 
Then, after a few discussions about 
details, comes a general question. 
“Is there any murder or any blow- 
ing up (not in your own Union only) 
of which you have knowledge, besides 
those which you have mentioned this 
morning ?” ** Within what period ?” 
“ Within ten years.” “No.” “Do 
you know anything about Tyzack’s 
case ?” “No.” “Do you not know 
that Crooks shot at Tyzack?” “ No, 
1 know nothing whatever about it. 
Nothing.” ‘“ Are you sure about 
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that?” “Iam quite sure. Permit 
me the phrase—you are quite off 
the scent about that, so far as I 
am concerned.” When afterwards 
pressed hard about cases of rattening 
—trifles beyond his recollection— 
he drops the remark, “ What would 
be the use of my keeping back these 
trivial affairs, when there are these 
great’ affairs I have spoken of ?”’ 
A remark by this man so stained in 
what the ordinary world calls crime, 
is curiously appropriate to what has 
been said about the spirit of united 
action and object deadening men 
to such things. He confessed to 
an effort to fix one of the outrages 
upon the employers, and said, 
“Yes; that was used to shield the 
wrong that I had done ; and if you 
will permit me to make the observa- 
tion, I took this view—wrongly, as 
I expressed yesterday, if you will— 
that there being no law for the 
trades, I conceived the notion that 
I had a right to take these courses 
in the absence of the law, and that 
the end would justify the means.” 
Another admission is still more 
significant, interpreting it along 
with the question, “ As a man of 
experience, do not you believe that 
if rattening is obliged to be resorted 
to, and unlawful measures resorted 
to, the natural result is that from 
one error you go to another, and 
that other outrages are necessary in 
consequence ?” “Tam sorry to say 
that it has been the case with me.”* 
This is just the test of the value 
and utility of the new Act for sup- 
pressing the first stages in the shape 
of threat or annoyance. These things 
have hitherto been the beginning 
and initiatory cause of the formida- 
ble effects—the committing of maim- 
ing and murder, and the close bind- 
ing together in common acts of 
offence, which gives the actors in the 
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smaller matters the desire and the 
facility to screen those who go on 
to the greater. We know that this 
néw law has already told on projects 
of coercion. ‘They have been aban- 
doned in favour of other influences, 
and among these one is bribery. In 
one case not very far from our own 
door, this was carried to a formidable 
extent, but then that case was called 
the head of the position, and those 
who defended it had to expect a 
severe attack. It was annoying, no 
doubt, but it did not make a general 
case for the suppression of bribery. 
Bribery on the one hand, assault or 
intimidation on the other—the two 
stand at opposite logical poles, when 
we consider that the person to be 
dealt with is an enemy. Giving 
your enemy a ten-pound note and 
giving him a broken head are two 
differe:.t things so logically incon- 
sistent that not even an Irishman 
could count them as equivalents. 
There is this minor difference be- 
tween them, that while the break- 
ing of heads and other like correc- 
tives is apt to increase with exercise, 
the capacity for the distribution of 
ten-pound notes is apt to decrease, 
and in the end wear itself out. 
Under this law, in fact, the knob- 
stick, or by whatever “ dyslogistic 
term,” as Bentham used to say, he 
be called, will find his star in the 
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ascendant. To be bribed by high 
terms on the part of the employer 
is in itself a good thing; and if his 
enemies then outbid the employer, 
this will be a better thing. It was 
found, indeed, in the case alluded 
to, that some who were not very 
scrupulous made a trade of the affair, 
not much to the satisfaction of the 
Unionists. Then unless there. be 
gross mismanagement by the public 
authorities, men will no longer be 
frightened away. Teeth are drawn 
and claws pared. When violence ac- 
cumulated from hustlings and threats 
until it reached maiming or murder, 
then of course the public took the 
alarm, and the law went to work, 
but found so many difficulties that 
it seldom reached the offender. And 
if it did reach him on rare occasions, 
when he had achieved that ultimate 
grade in his course of crime, what 
consolation was there in that to the 
poor man, who saw from the begin- 
ning of troubles what was to be the 
end of them? It was such a pros- 
pect as this that frightened away the 
foreign engineers who attempted to 
settle in Newcastle. If the execu- 
tive authorities of the State do 
their duty, and receive due public 
support, there will be an end to the 
minor persecutions which accumulate 
with impunity until the ultimate 
crime is perpetrated. 
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